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Carolina Manufacturers Hold Joint Meeting 


Attendance at Blowing Rock, N. C., Breaks Records of Recent Years—Separate Meetings Follow Joint Sessions— 
Both Associations Elect Officers for Ensuing Year—J. E. Sirrine, Whiting Williams and 


HE Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociations of the Caro- 
linas met on June 27 and 28 at 
the Mayview Manor, Blowing 

Rock, N. C., in joint session. The 
associations, in joining forces last 
week, were enabled to hold a conven- 
tion notable for the number of ladies, 
members and guests attending and for 
the excellence of the addre de- 
livered. The two associations met 
separately on the morning of June 
28, transacted a mass of business and 


two 


elected officers for the ensuing year. 
While cotton manufacturers have 
the habit of attending conventions in 
large numbers during periods of busi- 
ness depression, observers said that 
the count of 
present at 
of recent 
comodations in 


members 
Rock _ broke 
Hotel 
this mountain resort 
town, selected for the meeting, were 
strained to the limit. Undoubtedly the 
desire to exchange experiences and 


association 
Blowing 
records 


years. ac- 


get ideas as to when the slump will 
end prompted many members to at- 
tend the meeting. The of 
summer after a prolonged spring 
made others want to escape the heat 
by a trip to the mountains. Of course, 
the backbone of the joint convention 


onrush 


was composed as usual of those mem- 
bers who always attend regardless of 
the weather or business conditions. 
Bernard M. Cone of Greensboro, N. 
C., president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina, and E. F. 
ville, S. C., acting president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina, 
joint 


Woodside of Green- 


presided over the 
meeting held in the ballroom 
of Mayview Manor on the morning of 
June 27. 
Address of Welcome 
President Cone, in his address of 
welcome, took occasion to speak opti- 
mistically of future conditions in the 
xtile markets. President Cone said: 
“IT have been assigned the honor 
of bidding you welcome to this joint 
eeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
.ssociation of North and South Caro- 
na, and I take great pleasure in 
bidding you each and all a hearty wel- 
yme. Especally on behalf of the 
North Carolina Association I am glad 


to welcome our friends and neigh- 
bors from South Carolina. 


“This is the second time our two 
associations have held our annual 
meeting: jointly, and we of the North 


Bernard M. Cone, Retiring President of 
North Carolina Association 


Carolina association are greatly 
pleased that you of South Carolina 
have done us the honor to come to 
Blowing Rock and meet with us. Our 
problems are all similar and our in- 
terests mutual, and these joint meet- 
ings cannot but help to cement the 
friendship and esteem that al- 
ways existed, not only between our 
two associations, but among the indi- 
vidual members. 


“T am sorry 


has 


that I cannot 
you this morning some special mes- 
of 


bring 


sage encouragement, for as yet 


there seems to be no special hope 
or prospect of improvement in our 
business. 

“The condition of depression 
have been undergoing has been ab- 


we 


normal and its prolonged 
seems hard to account for. Certainly 
it represents in some way a misad- 
justment between the factors of pro- 
duction and consumption. Not that 
there has been overproduction on the 
one hand, or on the other a falling 
off in the normal demand on the part 


duration 


ex-Senator Benet Present Addresses—Annual Banquet Held 


of the consumer. But production and 


consumption have gotten out of step. 
The trouble lies with the process of 
distribution. The middleman and the 


retailer have manifested an unwilling- 


E. F. Woodside, Who Acted as President 
of South Carolina Association after 
Death of J. D. Hammett 


ness to bear their share of the burden 
by carrying normal stocks and normal 
This 
struction of the 
current from 


reserves. ob- 
the 


con- 


has caused an 
free flowing of 
manufacturer to 
sumer, and has led to gveneral 
This curtailment 


before long to have its 


cur- 
iS bound 
And 


when 


tailment. 
effect. 
while it is difficult to say just 
things will improve, I think there is 
doubt that some 
and fall, probably as 

prospects and probabilities of the new 
little 
will 


no time between 


now soon as 
crop definite, 
begin to 


are a more an 
be felt. 
And while this year as a whole will 


not show up in our industry as well 


improvement 


as some of our previous years, yet 
I do not think it will be so bad that 
many of us will end the year with 
red ink balances. 

“But did not here for 
this. What you want is a respite 
from guessing what cotton will do, 
and when will improve. 
This is a very good time to apply 
the philosophy of the old song: 


you come 


business 


“Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit bag 
“And 


“That is what we are here for 
to forget our troubles, to lay aside 
care and worry and have a good time, 
to enjoy nature at first hand in these 
beautiful mountains; to meet and 
mingle and be hail fellows well met 
Let those of us who have accumulated 
more years than—well, let us say dis- 
cretion—forget our years and be boys 
again; let those of us who have ac 
cumulated more weight than—well, 
let us say vanity—go out and play 
golf. And let us all join together 
in the determination to have a rous- 
ing good time while we are here, so 
that we may go back home refreshed 
and invigorated, strengthened in heart 
and in purpose, and if not entirely 
inspired with optimism, at least im- 
bued with sufficient philosophy to en- 
able us to take cheerfully whatever 
the immediate future may hold for 
us.” 


smile, smile, smile. 


South Carolina Responds 

President Cone appointed J. C 
Plonk of Hickory, N. C., retired 
manufacturer with interests in 
Carolinas, to escort to the 
respond to the address of welcome 
Robert E. Ligon of Anderson, S. C 
Mr. Ligon made a_ jovial 
in which he_ pointed out 
its organization in 1906 
Carolina 


both 


chair to 


speech 
that 
the 
association had held 
North 
than it had in its own state. 

Charles G. Hill of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, 
the floor to make announce- 
covering the 
and other festivities. 

J. E. Sirrine Speaks 

J. E. Sirrine of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
engineers of Greenville, S. C.,the first 
of the speakers on the program, told 
the manufacturers that he thought 
conditions warranted building mors 
finishing plants in the South and 
that he foresaw no _ fundamental 
changes impending in methods of 
manufacturing cotton. Mr. Sirrine’s 
address is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Whiting Williams of Cleveland, O., 
69 


since 
South 


more meetings in Carolina 


resourceful 
Was e€xX- 
tended 


ments golf tournament 








7 (70) 
( d author of “What’s on 
e Wor ’s Mind?” gave a graphic 
his experiences as a steel 
Orke yal mine in the United 
States and in Europe. Mr. Williams 


as personnel 
officer for a corporation and seeking 


told of leaving his place 

n actual contact with the workers to 
their viewpoint as to their jobs. 
s months of association with 
workers, Mr. 


Williams said that he 
vered that regularity of employ- 


nd the ris¢ 


of social standing 
ranoht hy 
brough DY 


gl skilled labor and_ in- 
cre cr responsibility loomed larger 
the minds of workers than the 


int of money they received. 

His daily job is the axis of the 
vorker’s world because he has an un- 
elievably narrow margin of capital,” 
Mi Williams 

bility and skill raise the 
he worker. In the 


declared * Re- 
caste 


eyes of his 





Photo by Franklin, Charlotte, N. C 
k. C. Dwelle, Elected President of North 
Carolina Association 


e labor s graded, not by 

var he recet es, but by his skill 
the responsibility. his job im- 
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liams said, should aid in every way labor, he believed it unwise to pass 
in making his or her job vivid and legislation prohibiting people from 
interesting to the worker, whom they working before they were 18 years 
would find extremely responsive to old. 

approach from such angles as where The former South Carolina senator 
the goods go after they leave the mill, concluded his address by appealing to 
how they are finished, what they are the cotton manufacturers to take a 
used for, etc. Mr. Williams empha- more active part in civic service and 
sized his statement that nothing the said that work for the public good 
worker did in his leisure hours could 
overshadow his job in his mind and 
said that by devoting efforts to make 
workers see the importance of their 
jobs from all angles employers could 
get more results than by providing 
recreation for hours of leisure. 

In concluding his interesting and 
sympathetic speech, Mr. Williams said 
that men worked to save their faces, 
rather than to save their stomachs 
and that honor on the job and social 
standing off the job were the two 
cardinal factors in mind 
rather than wages received 


worker's 


Ex-Senator Benet Speaks 


Benet of Col- 
the third speaker, told 
the manufacturers that they owed it 


Ex-Senator Christi 


imbia, S. ¢ 


to their country to take more interest 
n and make 
government. 





more sacrifices for good 
Senator Benet discussed 
attributing J. M. 


the causes of social unrest Gamewell. Elected Second Vice- 


. ‘ — Preside i ‘e i As ia- 
the spread of radicalism to the failuré¢ President of North Carolina Associa 
: tion 
of peace to bring promised results and 
would bring them much peace of 
mind. 


Shippers’ Arbitration Board 


President Cone extended the floor 
to F. M. Inman of Williamson, In- 
man & Stribling, cotton merchants of 
Atlanta, Ga., to tell the two associa- 
tions about the board of arbitration 
which the American Cotton Shippers 
Association proposed to organize, with 
members drawn from the ranks of the 
cotton manufacturers and the cotton 
shippers, to serve the two Carolinas. 
Mr. Inman cited the New England 
board of 
of satisfactory service to spinners and 
shippers. He outlined the method of 
financing the board and its classers, 
etc., and asked the asso- 


arbitration as an example 


secretary, 





Ss. Fk. Patterson. Elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent of North Carolina Association 


resentment of racial groups aroused 


rT™HE Cotton 


sociation of 


Manufacturers’ As- 
North Carolina 
closed its annual session Saturday by 


restricted 


mmigration. He pre 


licted that the feeling of unrest would 





1 n basic changes in our form electing E. C. Dwelle of Charlotte, 
government unless leaders in the secretary and treasurer of the Chad 
siness world take the lead in mould- wick-Hoskins chain of mills, presi- 
ss thought dent, succeeding Bernard M. Cone of 

t's pass a law” spirit is too pre- Greensboro. Meeting was held in the 
\merica, Senator Benet annex dining room at Mayview 

though this spirit blindly Manor while the South Carolina as 

¢ s the fa hat laws do 1 sociation was holding its business 
e public sentiment He said, meeting in the main assembly hall. 

h ¢ Government was Another important action taken at the 

g ve 1 ights closing session was an endorsement 

State izing rate and of the expansion program of the 

( sed child labor amend- Textile Department of the North 

ent to the Federal Constitution as Carolina State College of Agriculture 
é est attack on the functions of and Engineering, with particular 
he States. While Senator Benet said reference to the establishment of a 


that he was not in favor of child great research department which will 
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ciations to act on the proposal whi 
he laid before them on behalf of J. 
Williamson of F. W. Crump & C 
and himself, representing the Amer'- 
can Cotton Shippers’ Association. 

The executive committee of t! 
North Carolina association appointe 4 
a committee, at its meeting on the 
morning of June 28, to investigate t! 
arbitration board proposal and report 
back to the executive commitee. T! 
South Carolina association, meetir 
on June 28 also, empowered its cott: 
rules committee, which is to be a 
pointed, to act for it. 


Golf Tournament 

The golf tournament, in which over 
120 players participated, occupied t! 
whole of the afternoon of June 27 
and several foursomes were unable to 
complete the 18 holes because dark- 
ness interferred. Chas. G. Hill, W. 
H. Porcher and J. E. Sirrine were 
in charge of arrangements for the 
tournament. 

Prize winners were announced as 
follows: 

Low gross score, manufacturers’ 
prize, H. Rankin, score 82; guests’ 
prize, K. Newberger and D. H. Mc 
Cullough. 

Low net score, R. G. Rankin, 
score 68; guests’ prize, C. T. Brown. 

Best ball team gross score, K. New- 
berger, P. H. Thompson and W. H. 
Williard. 

Best ball team score, Whitney Dall 
and W. S. Hernon, W. E. 
L. B. Granger. 

Best net against par, H. LeBouisse, 
C. D. Bradshaw and C. A. Cannon. 


Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet of the two as- 
sociations was served on the night of 
June 27. Captain Ellison A. Smyth 
of Flatrock, N. C., dean of South 
Carolina cotton manufacturers, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Dr. Henry Nel- 
son Snyder of Spartanburg, S. C., 
delivered an inspirational address and 
T. A. Daly of Philadelphia lived up 
to his reputation as a humorist by 
keeping his audience in a gale of 
laughter. 


Beattie a1 


N. GC. Manufacturers Meet and Elect 


E. C. Dwelle Elected to Presidency—lInteresting Reports Pre- 
sented by Individuals and Committees 





keep fully abreast of all developments 
in the technical end of textile manu 
facturing. 

Resolutions adopted, besides the et 
dorsement of the extension progran 
include: Endorsement of the proposal! 
for a branch of the Richmond Fed 
eral Reserve Bank, to be located i: 
some city in the Carolinas; revisior 
of the Carolinas Mill Rules; endors« 
ment of the bill in Congress to re 


brandi 






g of all 
goods entering into 


quire prison mad 
interstate com 
the child labo 
Federal 
endorsement of chil 
regulation by the States; resolt 
ianks to J. E. Sirrine, Whit 
iams, Christie Benet, T. A 
Blalock, Dr. Henry Ne! 


merce; opposition to 
amendment to the Constitu 
tion, but the 
labor 
tion of tl 
ing Williar 
Daly, 3. B 
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n Snyder, Dr. E. C. Brooks, and 
anagements of the local hotels for 
veaking before the association, and 
- courtesies extended; resolution in 
mory of the late James D. Ham- 
ett of Greenville, who was president 

the South Carolina association 
hen he died this spring; and resolu- 
m in memory of the late T. C. 





Arthur M. Dixon, Chairman Resolutions 
Committee. North Carolina Associa- 
tion 


Leake of Wadesboro, N. C., who was 
active member of the association. 
Other officers elected in addition to 


e president are: First vice presi- 
lent, S. F. Patterson, Roanoke 
Rapids; second vice president, J. M. 


Gamewell, Lexington; third vice pres 


ident, Charles G. Hill, Winston- 
Salem; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, re- 
elected. 


Reports Presented 
The Saturday morning session was 
largely executive. Reports were made 
by President Cone and Secretary- 
lreasurer Marshall. These will be 
found in another column. There also 
were reports from various standing 
mmittees, with discussion of these 
reports. Addresses were made by U. 
M. Blalock, general manager of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
perative Association, and Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, president of North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering. Mr. Blalock presented the 
ims of the cooperative movement and 
liscussed the possibilities of raising 
itton under boll weevil conditions. 
He thinks the days of big crops are 
ist and that a good price for the 
taple must be maintained in order to 
encourage farmers to 
world needs. 


grow enough 
Dr.- Brooks outlined the plan for 
e extension of the textile depart- 
nt of his college. These plans call 

an expenditure of half a million 
lars. They were worked out in 
with a committee from 
e cotton manufacturers association 
id have been approved by the board 
' trustees of the college. Chief fea- 
ire of the plan is the establishment 

a great research department to 
idy the industry from all angles and 
‘ooperate with the manufacturers 


njunction 
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in solving their problems, and to give 
both thorough training and_ short 
course training in all branches of the 
industry. Following Dr. Brooks’ ad- 


dress the resolution approving the 
plans was adopted, the manufacturers 
expressing hearty sympathy with the 


plans and promising their support. 


South Carolina Association Meets 


J. Choice Evins Elected President—Dr. Snyder Addresses 
Meeting 


FTER meeting in executive 

session for about three hours on 
the morning of June 28, the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina, through Secretary-Treas- 
urer Robert W. Sullivan, announced 
the election of a. Choice Evins of 
Spartanburg, S. C., as president and 
S. Marshall Beattie of Greenville, 
S. C., as vice president. 

The members of the association’s 
new executive committee are: 

Allen J. Graham, Greenville, S. C 
Lawrence O. Hammett, Honea Path, 
S ©; Dr. W. C. Hamrick; Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. A. Ligon, Jr., Spartanburg, 
S. C.: W. S. Nicholson, Union, S. C.; 


R. B. Pitts, Camden, S. C.; Geo. W. 
Summer, Newberry, S. C., and J. ¢ 
Plonk, Hickory, N. C., Mr. Plonk 


reelected as an 
member of the committee. 
Without inferring that any of the 


being honorary 





V. M. Montgomery. Chairman Committee 
on Nominations, Souch Carolina Asso- 
ciation 

members of the executive committe¢ 

are at all old, it is interesting to note 

that the association, in selecting the 
members of this key committee, gave 

a majority of the places to men who 

are counted among the younger gen- 


eration of South Carolina cotton 
manufacturers. 

The  secretary-treasurer of the 
association will be chosen later by 


the officers and executive 
In making its report 


comm ttee 
to the associa 
tion the committee on nomination of 
Vice 


Green 


officers extended its thanks to 
President E. F. Woodside of 

ville, S. C., acting president since the 
death of the lamented James D. Ham- 
mett of Anderson, S. C., 


so ably as president. 


who served 
The association 
dopted a resolution of 


respect for 
its late president, ordered copies sent 


to members of his family and spread 
on its minutes. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
South Carolina manufacturers en- 
dorsed the movement to 
branch in the 


secure a 
Carolinas of the Fifth 


(71) 71 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
Va. 
A third resolution 


sympathy of the 


extended the 
association to 
officers, owners and employes of the 
Riverside Mills and Toxaway Mills 
of Anderson, S. C., visited by a tor 
nado this spring. 

Before going into the business end 
yf its the South 
Carolina association heard an address 
by Dr. Henry Nelson Snyder, 
dent of Wofford College, 
Sure: S.C. 

After 
association adjourned its annual meet 
ing. 


executive session, 


presi 
presi 


Spartan 


completing its business, the 


Carolina Convention Notes 


| PERRY BURRUS of Dallas, 
J « Tex., president of the new Dallas 
Textile Mills Co., and of the Texas 
Cotton Mill Co. of McKinney, Tex., 





Arthur J. Draper, Chairman Committee 
on Nominations, North Carolina Asso- 
ciation 


was a guest at the Carolina manufac 
Rock. 


Mr. Burrus easily held the record for 


turers’ meeting at Blowing 


cotton manu- 
meeting. He 


por r cotton crop 


distance travelled by a 
attend the 
brought re ports of a 


He made 


facturer to 
in Texas. many new friends 


among the cotton manufacturers of 
the Carolinas. 

Whiting Williams, author, of Cleve- 
land, O., 


manufacturers, 


who spoke to the cotton 
out-distanced Mr. 
Burrus. Mr. Williams told the manu- 
facturers that he had i 
were “hell bent for heaven,” 
from California to 


come, aS i 
straight 
deliver his 


mes- 
sage at Blowing Rock, N. C 
Ridley Watts and ( W. Dall of 


Ridley Watts & Co.; Spencer Turner 
of Turner, Halsey Co.; and Williard 
Baldwin of Woodward, Baldwin & 


Co., were among the representatives 
of the primary markets attending the 
convention of the Carolina manufac 
turers. 
i &. 
N.C 


can 


Hutchinson of Mt. Holly, 
.. former president of the Ameri- 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, had as his guest at the conven- 
tion Hon. Charles G. Wood, member 
of the board of conciliation of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Golfers galore expresses one phase 
of the annual tournament which was 
played on the afternoon of June 27 


4 


on the course of the Green Park 
Hotel at Blowing Rock, N. C. About 
thirty foursomes participated in the 


»f the last 
Elabo- 
rate prizes were donated by the fol- 
lowing firms: The 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
E. i. de Nemours & Co., 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., General 
Electric Co., A. Klipstein & Co., 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., National 
Aniline & Chemical Co.. Parks- 
Cramer Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., The Stafford Co., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and Whitin Machine Works. 

The entertainment committee, 
headed by Chas. G. Hill of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., arranged a_ bridge 
party on the morning of June 27 and 
a concert that afternoon for the ladies 
at the Ladies also at- 
tended the banquet on the evening of 
June 27. 


tournament, but some 


flights were unable to finish. 
Bahnson Co., 


Pont de 


convention. 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth, the 
toagtmaster, and the 
speakers at the banquet, had to con- 
tend to an unusual degree with noise 
from the The din- 
in the main dining 
room of the Mayview Manor which 
is just underneath the lobby. As a 
consequence of the noise of the “lobby 
session” the banquet speeches could 
be heard near the 


speakers. 


veteran two 


“lobby session.” 


ner was S¢é rved 


only by those 


An Engineer's View of the Industry 


By J. E. 


ty is a great pleasure to 
a 


n audience like 


but more especially so when many of 


them 


are already friends and, there- 


* Mill Architect and Engineer, Greenvill 


> ( 


speak to 


this anywhere 


Sirrine* 


fore, likely to be charitable. When 
Mr. Marshall wrote inviting me to at- 
tend this meeting, I asked what sub 
ject I was to speak on and he said 
anything I liked, so I decided I would 
not speak on any, but mention a fe 





hN 


things that seemed to me might inter- 
est the textile industry in two States, 
and while I am certain that nothing 
[ say will be new—it may be it will 
add emphasis and might, therefore, be 
7 7 
valuable. 
The situation, of course, that con- 


fronts you now, as referred to you 


chairman, we all think 1s 


temporary but 
| 


by yout 


many people have 


wondered what causes it, and a great 


manv rea have been advanced 


sons 


Probably there is no one reason that 


caused it, but the situation as it exists 


reminds me very much of a story 


and this is a true story. There is in 


1 
W1 
Mil 


y an old colored servant who 
been working for the family more 
of the 
years ago we had a 


than 30 years, and who is on 


Tamily 


Some 


circus in Greenville and this boy de- 


cided that he would add to his ex- 


chequer by running a fish-stand at the 
grounds. All of you who were 


raised in the South and have 


seen 
southern circuses are familiar with 
negro fish-stands. The day of the 


circus we had a hard rain and 


everybody went to cover His 


very 
mer- 
cantile experience was short and dis- 
astrous. The next 
to the ofhce 


morning he came 


looking very woebegone. 
One of the men said, “Did you make 


“No suh, I 


what was the 


any money yesterday ?” 


“Why 
Boss, there was mo’ people 
sellin’ fish than there wus buyin’ fish.” 


lost money 
matter?” “ 
‘hat appears to be the trouble right 
now. 

The business may be likened some- 
what to the river upon which there are 
a number of 


reservoirs, or pools, 


which represent the difference be- 
tween the manufacturer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. The draining of any 
of these pools will give an apparent 
increase in the amount of water below 
and may lead people to think 
that the above has been in- 

a matter of fact 
the supply above may be even dimin- 
ished \s 


VOITS a&re 


some 
supply 


creased, whereas as 


soon as those 


reser- 
drained the normal course 
of the stream is established and we 
then see whether or not the supply is 
greater than the consumption. 


| ] 
who have 


hose 
watched the 
cotton 
know that. the 


diminshing 
amount of who 
have ente red a 


curtailment 


consumption, 
mills 
policy ot drastic also feel 
confident there is no such thing today 


ove! Su; ply of goods or over pro- 


duction of goods here is some- 
wrong 

Somewhere down the line there has 

r failure in the line of communica 


It is not the province of an 


to advise you gentlemen how 


andise your goods. That is 

iness, not ours Che Lord 

vs we have enough trouble, 

igh things to think about and we 
mal enough  mistakes,—probably 


say too many, and per- 


does seem to one 


vho is closely connected with the in- 
very much interested in 
from somewhat de- 


int of view, that there must 
re not only in your methods 


merchandising but somewhat in 
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the method of manufacturing up to 
the point of finishing. 


Finishing Plants Needed 


here seem to me to be too many 
people getting a living out of a piece 
of cotton cloth before it gets to the 
final consumer. You have seen a 
very large increase in the number of 
mills and big increase in the amount 





J. E. Sirrine, Who Spoke at Joint Session 


of Carolina Associations 


of production, but slight increase in 
the number of finishing plants, and 
that is a line of production you have 
to carefully consider. The more 
the nearer you will 
get it ready for the mills. The weak- 
ness of the textile business lies in 


finishing plants 


distribution. 

\ friend of mine said to me the 
other day that he thought he would 
cut cost, see if he could make head- 
way with a highly specialized line of 
voods getting as nearly direct to the 
He finished a 
at 44¢ a yard 
The retailer put that 
Now just think of that. 
the sale was checked. Mv 
friend very wisely said—‘if you ev- 


customer as possible. 


sample and priced it 
to the retailer. 
at $1.25. 


Of course, 


pect us to confine this line t» you-- 
u will have t. reduce that line. We 
ve no idea of letting you work 4 
game like that.” It is utterly useless 
for us to attempt to get goods to our 
a cheap price and 
retailer not only to add a 
himself but all 
that would have been added if it had 


} 


final customer at 
for the 
reasonable profit for 


to go through and down the line. 
Those are things that you must think 
oT 


I cannot see it in any other light 
but that we have facing us a change 
in the distribution. 
houses are not get- 
I do 
not mean that they are not making 
money on volume, but their commis- 


manner of our 
lhe commission 


ting enormous profit out of it. 


sions are not adding greatly to the 
price; somewhere on the line an 
amount is being added. 
That is difficult to handle and can be 
handled only by cooperation 
among the manufacturers. It seems 
that this joint meeting is one of the 


enormous 


close 


wisest steps that could be taken to 
promote confidence and cooperation 
among the manufacturers of the two 
Carolinas, for these two States pro- 
duce most of the cotton goods in the 
south. Confidence among people of 
the right sort is usually begotten of 
acquaintance, and unless you know a 
man or something about him you can- 
not have confidence. This sort of as 
sociation is bound to increase your 
confidence in each other, and is bound, 
therefore, to intensify your efforts 
toward cooperation. If any radica! 
change is made in the method of dis- 
tribution it must be done with a spirit 
of confidence among the men who 
make cotton cloth and yarn and in 
whose hands lie the 
change. 


methods and 


Relations with Workers 


Another thing that has impressed 
me and that I want to emphasize is 
that one of the big hopes of the South 
lies in maintaining the class of opera- 
tives that they now possess and also 
extending and intensifying the good 
feeling between the employe and the 
employer. One manufacturer told me 
that the South would have an enor- 
mous advantage over certain parts of 
New England if they paid the same 
wages and worked the same number 
of hours. He said that the character 
of the people is different, that the 
whole relationship is different. 

So much has been done in that line 
that it seems useless to touch on it, 
but it seems to me that it is of so 
importance that it is well to 
emphasize the necessity of it. No- 
body wants to call a human being a 
machine or treat it as such, but the 
human body is a very highly organ- 
ized machine and is dependent not 
only on its physical condition but on 
its mental condition. Every manu- 
facturer recognizes the necessity of 
maintaining machinery in good con- 
dition—few abuse it, most of them 
are always ready to keep it in order. 
That part of its equipment which is 
represented by its personnel demands 
just as good treatment. You cannot 
possibly get a good operative out of 
a man or a woman who is unhealthy 
or discontented. There is the utmost 
necessity of maintaining in your 
villages a personnel that is not only 
healthy but contented. I think that 
is going to be a way to reduce cost. 

I do not think any of you view with 
any feeling of gladness any discus- 
sion about reducing wages. I think 
you would all like to keep up wages— 


great 
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that it is better for the industry t 
keep them as high as business wil 
permit,—and, therefore, it seems t 
me one of the ways of reducing cost 
is by keeping your operatives at ; 
high standard of efficiency. If you 
come as I think the South certainh 
will in the next few years, to mors 
highly specialized fabrics it seems t 
me that you shall have to provide 
for your mills of the future, a mor: 
highly educated personnel in the wa) 
of superintendents and overseers. T 
that end you shall have to extend you 


textile work, that is—in _ textil 
schools. I know that matter has ha 
serious consideration in the Sout! 


Carolina association and I understan: 
it has in the North Carolina associa 
tion also. There is on foot now 
program to vastly improve the Tex 
tile Department of the South Caro 
lina State College of Textile an 
Engineering. I cannot think of any 
money, that would be more wisel: 
spent than to put your textile schools 
on an excellent basis and provide 
courses that will be open to those wh« 
want a college education in common 
with it and those who wish a prac 
tical education. That is being con 
sidered in South Carolina and also in 
North Carolina, but you have to sell 
that idea to the legislatures of your 
respective States if you believe in 
yourself, as I think you do. 
See No Radical Change 

Before I close I want to say that | 
have answered one question a great 
many times and that is whether there 
is likely to be a radical revolution in 
the process of cotton manufacture, 
simply the process of making cloth 
I have answered that in the negative 
several times and will be glad to re- 
peat that. I do not think we are 
likely to have a radical revolution in 
the manufacturing process such as 
will put every mill in existence today 
on an antiquated basis. There will 
be slight improvements in machinery 
from time to time and dyeing and 
finishing will undergo rather radical 
changes to make it a more continuous 
process. But I do not think there 
will be such radical improvements 
that all plants will be antiquated. 

I listened with interest to what your 
chairman had to say about hopes for 
the future. It seems almost impos- 
sible for any industry as physically 
sound as the textile industry in the 
South in the hands of such men as 
those now dominating this industry, 
to be anything but successful over 
a long period of time. 


President's Address at N.C. Meeting 


3y Bernard M. Cone 


HE past year has been a period 

unique in the history of the textile 
industry. With a short and high- 
priced cotton crop, normally one 
would have expected a condition of 
unusual prosperity. But strangely 
enough, the exact reverse has been 
the case and with every rise in the 
price of cotton, there seemed to be 
a corresponding fall in the price of 
fabrics and an increasing difficulty in 
marketing them at any price. This 


has resulted in the present state 


general and almost nation-wide cur- 


tailment among cotton mills. 
There has been a great deal of ab 


stract speculation, uninteresting and 


unprofitable though it may be, as t 
the cause of this anomalous situation 
Probably, as in the case of so man) 


other economic phenomena, the cause 


is a complex of a great many causes 


(Continued on page 120) 
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We Believe 





New England’s Greatest Need 

F the present somewhat nebulous plans 

of “The All New England Week Com- 

mittee”’ materialize even in part the exhi- 
bition of New-England-Made products will 
not only exploit their merits to thousands of 
people from other parts of the country who 
are attracted to the New England mountains 
and coasts each summer by their beauty and 
coolness, but may actually aid in selling New 
England to New Englanders, and the latter 
is New England’s greatest need. 

This is a most opportune time for such an 
exhibition for there was never a period in the 
last quarter of a century when New Eng- 
land’s two leading industries, textiles and 
shoes, were so prostrated. New England 
manufacturers need all the business that such 
an exhibition may stimulate, and particularly 
in Massachusetts they have an exhibition in 
their hundreds of idle plants and thousands 
of unemployed that should prove an emphatic 
demonstration of the folly of ultra-progres- 
sive legislation that has handicapped such 
manufacturers in competition with similar 
industries in the Middle-West and South. By 
all means allow the summer visitors to see the 
idle mills and also encourage them to query 
the natives as to why such modern plants 
producing such high-class products are idle 
and it is possible that it may awaken the New 
England public to the fact that they have a 
very definite responsibility for existing con- 
ditions. 

Industry in the Middle-West and South has 
grown by leaps and bounds during the last 
quarter of a century, not so much because of 
individual initiative, as because of civic pride 
and cooperation. The majority of New Eng- 
ijanders who settle in the West and South be- 
come imbued with the same _ cooperative 
spirit. If some method can be devised by 
which New Englanders can be innoculated 
with the cooperative and progressive germ 
of the West and South then New England’s 
greatest need will be met and her industrial 
and business future will be assured. 

* * * 


Responsibility for Cancellations 


T may seem futile to mention the subject 
of cancellations again in these columns, but 
there would seem to be a phase of the situ- 

ation which may not be thoroughly appreciated 

and a remedy for which might be devised if it 

were carefully considered. It is too often the 

case that cancellations are regarded lightly be- 
use of the feeling that the burden may be 
issed along to another division of the trade. 
he cancellations of the retailer are sometimes 
iewed in this manner by the jobber who be- 
eves he can persuade the manufacturer to 
ike back the merchandise which has been re- 
used by the former’s customer. It is, how- 
‘er, to cancellations of the manufacturer that 
e wish to refer particularly. 


It is no secret that the yarn trade has been 
having its difficulties in connection with de- 
liveries. Requests to defer shipments have 
been more or less frequent and while such 
action on the part of the buyer does not 
amount to actual cancellation of the order it is 
practically tantamount to the same thing for 
the period of deferment is indefinite and with- 
out any assurance that consent will ever be 
given to resume delivery. 

But even more flagrant instances than the 
above to escape responsibilities incident to con- 
tracts have been reported in the yarn market 
of late. A case in point illustrates not only the 
lengths to which buyers will go in a declining 
market but also proves conclusively, if proof 
were necessary, how indifferent has been the 
consumption of yarn in certain divisions of 
the textile trade. In the case reported a 
manufacturer bought yarn last December and 
paid for it in January. Last week the dealer 
received a letter accompanied by two reelings 
of the yarn designed to show that the material 
was not according to the size mentioned in the 
contract. It was very frankly stated that the 
mill was just beginning to use the yarn and 
had made no tests previously. The customer 
wished to return the yarn and stipulated that 
no replacement would be considered. 


Yarn contracts usually carry the stipulation 
that no allowances will be granted after a stated 
period and sellers claim the privilege of re- 
placing with other varn where errors in ship- 
ment are proven. Ina good many cases a cer- 
tain leeway in the matter of time is granted 
for it is recognized that yarns purchased do 
not always ’o immediately into consumption 
and it may be inconvenient to make speedy 
tests to determine the accuracy of the delivery. 
In this case a period of over six months has 
elapsed since the signing of the contract and 
relations have been entirely closed, not only 
with the buyer, but also with the spinner sup- 
plying the yarn. While the case may be a 
little unusual in that no examination of the de 
livery had been made yet it would seem as 
though there is little reason to expect any ad- 
justment on a matter that had been apparently 
settled to the satisfaction of all concerned such 
a long time ago. 


There are two features about the case also 
which would make it appear as though the 
buyer were attempting to escape from a re- 
sponsibility which he might willingly have 
assumed under other circumstances. One is 
the refusal to consider replacement of the 
order by other yarn and the other is the fact 
that during the six months since the placing 
of the order prices on this particular count of 
varn have dropped 8 cents a pound or more. 
The fact that the yarn has not been used or 
tested since it was bought is a commentary on 
the manufacturing situation of the buyer who 
doubtless would be very glad to be rid of the 
yarn which if he needed later he could secure 
at great advantage on the market. 


But to yield to the importunities of such a 
customer, even though he may be one of the 
most desirable individuals on the dealer’s books, 
is to be a party to a practice that is not only 
uneconomic but may be far-reaching in its 
consequences. It affords an opportunity for 
the acceptance by the manufacturer of can- 
cellations for the product into which the yarn 
enters. The responsibilities of the yarn man 
are greater than may appear on the surface 
and he can very easily be a factor in minimiz- 
ing much of the laxity connected with the ob- 
servance of contracts by standing firmly on his 
rights as a seller. 

* * 


The Clothing Settlement 

HE agreement concluded this week be- 

tween the New York Clothing Manu- 

facturers Exchange and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America is of par- 
ticular interest in that it includes an unemploy- 
ment insurance clause. A fund is to be cre- 
ated by the setting aside of 3 per cent. of the 
weekly payroll, the expense to be borne 
equally by the manufacturers and the em- 
ployes. 

The operation of such a plan in the Cleve- 
land garment industry has been described in 
these columns, and the growing importance of 
unemployment insurance as a factor in in- 
dustrial relations has been pointed out. 

The step taken in New York this week may 
be characterized: as a forward one, which will 
probably react to the betterment of conditions 
in clothing manufacture in that city. It fur- 
nishes an impetus to regular operation of 
plants since it has been found that manufac- 
turers will hustle for orders in order to protect 
their equity in the unemployment fund. It 
also tends to the elimination of unsound firms 
whose intermittency of production is great. 
Both these effects should result in econom- 
ically saner manufacturing programs. 

However, clothing manufacturers, possibly 
in New York particularly, face a greater prob- 
lem than one merely of seasonal operation. 
They represent the controlling factor in the 
cost of clothing to the ultimate consumer and 
it is generally admitted that high cost and low 
efficiency in clothing production have increased 
the final selling price far more than conditions 
in the goods industry, and even more than the 
greater expense of retail distribution. Con- 
sequently the clothing manufacturer’s problem 
is to increase the productive efficiency of his 
plant. 

This has little to do with the actual rate 
paid. It has everything to do with the labor 
received for that wage. This fact has evi- 
dently been recognized, since one of the 
clauses of the new agreement provides for the 
establishment of a scale of minimum wages 
“dependent upon and commensurate with pro- 
duction.” This may mean nothing—or it may 
mean a great deal. The clause is qualified by 
the statement: “It is understood that the in- 
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troduction of the minimum scale of wages shall 


not increase 


1 +] shint« ; 
la ) | more than tnat; il 


present costs materially if clothing sales are to 


tial het > vhol ] 
entlal petween whoiesaic 
} 


clothing prices is to be reduced. 


Opinions on Outlook 


Conflicting Views on Prospects for 
Improvement 


It seel to be “anybody guess” as 
to just when the textile industry may 
ve expected to emerge definitely from 
the depression. Opinions expressed 
nowadays are unusually conflicting 
Iwo such opposite views have been 
expressed recently by Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr., secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina, and D. E. Rhyne, promin- 
ent n manufacturer of Lincoln 


Looks for Change Soon 


Mr. Marshall, in his statement, says 
n part 

Qur mill men cannot be said to be 
Optimistic over the outlook in the 1ll- 
lustry present Many of them 
face heavy losses, and all of them 
bac he iviel losses unless there 1S 
it turn for the better in the immediate 
futur I} pinion does prevail, 
however, that the lethargv in the cot 
ton goods market kas lasted about as 
long as it can last and that better 
narket cond ns must come within 
i Short while. Some of the manufac 
urers do n esitate to predict that 
whe e tur loes come dealers who 


ve been holding out of the market 


except for hand-to-mouth purchase: 


are going to find a greatly depleted 
there is likely to he 
a scramble for goods, with resultant 
tiff prices re 


supply and that 


Not in Near Future 


Mr. Rhyne more pessimistic, say 


Ing in part 

‘Some think that the present situa 
tion cannot last 
dk oO! 
with ther and don't 


can put his 


longer than the mid- 
\ugust, but I do not agree 
think 
finger on any 


anvbod\y 
definite 
influence the 
certain time in 
which conditions will improve. 


thing that will greatly 


t 


Situation, oO! any 


The price 1 1 ] 
é | ce oO varn las rone 


down considet1 ibly during the last few 
weeks and the signs do not point to 


Its going up again any time soon. 


The change to better conditions will 
be gradual when it comes, but I do 


not look for that to come anv time 


soon 
“T do not think that the coming of 
cold weather next winter. will. in it- 
self, influence the situation. Business 
hound to improve sometime. but T 
‘annot sav just when.” 


Turkey Mohair Sales 


CONSTANTINOPLI The total sales 

durin April hair amounted to 

2.500 bale which the greater part 

P was sent to Ame rica Prices ranged 
! 215-22 Prastet pet OKE 


present costs of production.” It 


mus 


if the present disastrous differ 
fabric costs and retail 
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The New 
xchange, born of the 
t reduce 
right to existence. 
the fight 


$o.41-$0.42 per lb.) for good An- 


($0.39%- 


medium Anvoras, 


gvoras and 205 pts. per oke 
$0.40 per Ib.) for 
being sold at 220 pts. 
($0.42 per lb.). Demand from Amer- 
ica has slackened and merchants look 
for a quiet spell for a month or so. 


Baybazars 


Communication 





Defends Southern Wholesalers 
Iprror, TEXTILE Wor p: 

Mr. John Nash McCullaugh, sec- 
retary tor the National Association 
ot Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, 1s quoted in the newspapers 
as follows: 

‘lobbers who do business on the 
ba that a contract is something to 
be broken and that lower hosiery 
prices is a valid excuse to cancel an 


order have caused sufficient loss to 
manufacturers to warrant stringent 
iction.” 


This is but an extract from his 
irticle, but I do want to resent the 
implication that it is the habit of 
wholesalers to cancel on a declining 
market. 

I will venture the 
can show 


assertion that I 
him that ten of his mem- 
bership have refused to fill orders 
when the market was advancing to 
one wholesaler, a member of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation, who has cancelled by rea- 
son of a declining market. 

I am certainly glad that Mr. Mc- 
Cullaugh and the membership of this 
line are waking up to the fact that a 
contract is a contract. 

During the time that the market 
was advancing complaints were filed 
with this against the greater 
number of mills or commission houses 
tro! 


office 


1 whom the wholesalers purchase 
hosiery. If he will consult his mem- 
bership and get them to show their 
records, I am certain that he will not 
deliver broadsides in the public press 
that wholesalers do not keep their 
contracts 


I recall an instance of one of the 
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American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Luncheon 
and Semi-Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, July 15, 1924. 
Buyers, 


Wholesalers Association of Dress 


Waldorf-Astoria, 


Pa., Sept. 24-26, 1924. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 


Providence, R. I., Sept 26, 1924 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25, 


1924 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 12-13, 1924. 


York Clothing 


week, has a brilliant opportunity to prove its 
But it needs backbone in 
a losing one up to this time. 
the fight is not one to reduce the pay envelopes 
of clothing workers but to receive for those 


New York, July 15, 1924. 
Middle States Textile Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Louis- 
ville Country Club, Louisville, Ky., July 16, 1924. 
Made-in-Carolina Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 20-27, 
National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers 
strike emergency last 


Fabric 
And 


largest and most reputable knit goods 
distributors in New York, who had 
refused to ship 35 wholesalers by 
reason of the fact that the mills had 
advanced the prices 25c. to 50c. the 
dozen after orders were accepted. 
This particular commission man 
stated to me that I ought not to de- 
mand that the contracts be filled, by 
reason of the fact that whenever the 
market declined the wholesalers in- 
variably cancelled the order. There- 
fore, he felt that he should have the 
privilege that the wholesaler had al- 
ways maintained. I replied to him 
that if that was the custom of the 
wholesaler 1 thought his position a 
just one, but that I could not con- 
demn the individual firm by reason of 
the action of some other wholesaler. 
The combined claim amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

[ eventually made him this propo- 
sition: That he would go back over 
his records for a period of five years 
and for each and every case of mer- 
chandise that any one of the 35 
wholesalers had cancelled that he 
should now even up and I would see 
to it that he would get an order au- 
thorizing a settlement on this basis. 

This met not only with his ap- 
proval but with the approval of the 
entire firm. The next day I had an 
appointment with this concern at 
eleven o'clock. Very much to his 
surprise he could not find that any 
one of the 35 had cancelled a single 
merchandise during the de- 
clining period that followed the close 
of the war, but did find that four 
cases of seconds had been shipped 
from the mill as firsts on the account 
of a Birmingham wholesaler, and 
these cases were accepted and ac- 
knowledged by them to be seconds. 
In settling these differences we have 
held to the principle that it is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. 

It does appear to me that, with 
trade relations being day by day 
worked into closer cooperation, mat 
ters of this kind could best be taken 
up among officers of associations in- 
stead of airing the exceptions of a 


case ot 


Fabric Mid-Year Meeting, 


1924. 
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envelopes the quantity and quality of labor 
which will put the clothing industry on a 
sounder and more profitable basis. 


manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 


tailers and consumers are all concerned in the 
outcome of the new agreement and all wish the 
organization well in its constructive work. 


rule in the trade and public press. 
I have no doubt that Mr. McCullaugh 
has had some cancellations reported 
to him, but I do not believe that the 
percentage will be found to amount 
to anything where sales are confined 
to the legitimate wholesalers in the 
United States. I can certainly speak 
with knowledge and confidence re 
garding the membership of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As 
sociation. 

I shall contro 
versy, but am merely giving this out 
because I feel that it is entirely mis- 
representing for anyone to believe 
that the wholesaler does not live up 
to his contracts. 

I will say for the benefit of the 
commission men, as well as the mills, 
that they have, given me their full 
confidence in the handling of any dif- 
contracts and 
differences 
arising there has actually been but 
one case to go to litigation. There 
fore, I feel that the trade relations 
have been coming closer and closer 
together and that a more thorough 
understanding exists today than has 
ever existed before. 

The Adjustment Bureau of this 
association has had sufficient experi 
ence to believe that, when a question 
of principle is involved, both parties 


refuse to enter a 


ferences arising on 


with hundreds of such 


are really and sincerely anxious to 
do the right thing. 

I will sav further to the credit of 
some of the mill representatives that 
notwithstanding that some of the 
mills were refusing to ship, I was 
really embarrassed sometimes in 
their offer to substitute higher grad 
merchandise than had been contract- 
ed for at the price paid for lower 
grades. 

I do resent any inference what 
soever that the wholesaler regards 
his contract lightly and furthermore 
I think that such utterances given to 
the public press bring about antag- 
onism instead of cooperation. There 
is little or no foundation for a state- 
ment that the legitimate wholesaler 
does not seriously regard his con- 
tract. Norman H. Jonnson, 

Secretary, Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association 


[Editor’s Note: In connection with 
the above communication, which has 
appeared in the daily press, Mr Mc 
Cullaugh points out that test cases 
of cancellations which his association 
has prepared, are for hearing in the 
Municipal New York, as 
emphasized in his previous statement 
Consequently. Mr. McCullaugh states, 
involved are naturally 
He adds that his 
reference to 


Court. 


the jobbers 
New York firms. 
statement had _ no 
southern wholesalers.] 


or 


go 
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Western Outerwear Manufacturers Meet 


Hold Two-Day Session at Green Bay, Wis.—Eugene H. Mahler, President of Western District, Sounds Optimistic 
Note in His Annual Address—H. L. Ashworth, Business Manager. Reviews Activities of Asso- 


r HE address of the president 
and report of the business 
manager were two of the fea- 
tures of the fourth semi-an- 

il meeting and outing of the West- 

District of the Knitted Outer- 

Manufacturers Association, 

eld at Green Bay, Wis., Thursday 
| Friday of last week. 

[he sessions on Tuesday were held 

at the Hotel Northland, and in addi- 

tion to the two major addresses re- 
ports were presented by the chairmen 
of the district committees. Several 
resolutions were also presented and 
adopted. After the general session, 
he directors met. 

Chursday evening was the occasion 
of the association banquet. Friday 


ern 
wear 
1 
i 





was entirely a social day, various rec 
reational events being scheduled at 
the Fox River Country Club. 
included a golf tournament, tennis, 
baseball, horseshoe pitching contest, 
etc. In the evening a dinner dance 
was given at the club. 

Eugene H. Mahler, president of 
the Western District, in presenting 
his address, gave a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the present conditions in the 
outerwear industry and left the opti- 
mistic thought that the fundamental 
situation contains none of the chaotic 


These 


elements of 1920. H. L. Ashworth, 
business manager, took occasion to 


review the activities of the organi- 


Address of President 


By Eugene H. Mahler 


‘T*O minimize present unsatisfac- 

tory conditions would be fool- 
hardy. But to lose courage because 
business is not buoyant is cowardly. 
We are apt to forget that financial 
history from the beginning of time is 
characterized by a continuous cycle of 
prosperity and depression. During 
periods of prosperity we conduct our- 
selves though adversity could 
never come, and when it does come 
we act as though we could never 
emerge from the depths. The fact is 
that neither prosperity nor adversity 
is constant. They follow one an- 
other in regular order. 

It requires no business acumen to 
succeed in periods of abnormal ac- 
tivity, because values and profits in- 
their momentum. It 

in easy matter to expand, to add 
to equipment, to build up inventories, 
to increase sales territories, to deceive 
ourselves with an imposing structure 
built on uneconomic principles. The 
year 1920 will never be forgotten by 
any of us because of the heights to 
which false prosperity led us, and the 
depths to which it tumbled us when 
the card house collapsed. Who of us 
would desire a return to 1920 condi- 
tions? Not one with a grain of com- 
mon sense. 

Present 


as 


crease of own 


conditions are much 
sounder now than they were in 1920, 
although on the surface, they are dis- 
pointing. 
Encouraging Features 
What are the encouraging features 
the present situation? 
irst of all, the very fact that busi- 
Ness 18 poor is an indication that in 
the not far distant future it will be 
good. Business cannot remain bad, 
because the corrective measures adop- 
by every intelligent business man 
preparing the business structure 
a soundly prosperous period. 


zation since it was formed. Both 
these reports follow: 
Second, it is a wonderful oppor- 


tunity to take inventory of ourselves. 
We have a great deal of time to do so, 
and it is just as important a task as 
taking a physical inventory, although 
it is more difficult, and should be 
more exacting. It is your duty as an 
executive to ask yourself whether or 
not you are thinking straight, con- 
structively and judiciously. Are you 
instilling a fighting spirit into your 
organization, or is your pessimism 
destroying the morale of your asso- 
ciates? Are you trying to maintain 
the nucleus of your organization as 
far as possible, or are you destroying 
it only to rebuild it at tremendous 
cost when prosperity returns? Are 
you jeopardizing the good will created 
by your advertising by cutting off 
advertising appropriations, or are you 
continuing your publicity work with 
the foresight that it will redound to 
your benefit in the end? By the atti- 
tude you take regarding these and 
other problems you are determining 


right now your future failure or 
success. 
Third, the inefficient competitors 


are gradually being weeded out, leav- 
ing the field to the legitimate manu- 
facturer. The argument that destruc- 
tive competitors spring up as quickly 
as they are destroyed is true only in 
times of abnormal prosperity. 

Finally, the legitimate manufac- 
turer is entrenching his position by 
stopping leaks. He is demanding effi- 
ciency from his employes; he is elim- 
inating waste; he is reducing inven- 
tories; he is improving the quality of 
his product; he is strict with credits; 
he is reducing expense in every pos- 
sible way. 

Relations with Association 

In going over his expense accounts, 
he does not overlook association dues 
I am aware of that, because members 


ciation—Second Day Devoted to Sports—Banquet Held 


‘Those 
hun- 
themselves 


are calling my attention to it. 
members 
dred 
whether or not 


contributing several 
asking 
that item cannot 
Certainly it can. It is much 
than to build. The 
man who suggests withdrawing sup- 
port 
short-sighted as the 
his fire insurance because of the 
expense involved. The the 
thought, the money, the labor which 
have been expended on the building 
up of the one agency through which 
the industry functions and expresses 
itself can be destroyed over night. 

How many members realize that 
they are expending a little more than 
1/10 of 1% of their sales for associa- 
tion dues the Many 
unions demand a dollar a week from 
their workers for the support of the 
organization which looks after their 
interests. 

A dollar contributed by a worker 
means a greater sacrifice than a hun- 
dred dollar expenditure by most manu- 
facturers. Yet we consider withdraw- 
ing support from our association 
when we have not only our years of 
labor to preserve and to protect, but 
Shall we 
refuse to do as much for ourselves as 
employers, the laborer finds it 
necessary to do for himself? 


dollars are 
be 
saved. 


easier to destro. 


from his association is just as 
man who cancels 


energy, 


on average? 


also our millions of capital. 
aS 


The association was born during the 
war emergency. 
will arise. Shall we destroy the asso- 
ciation and its work to rebuild it 
again when another serious situation 


Other emergencies 


confronts us? 

Suppose the next congress attempts 
to reduce the tariff ; to enforce a com- 
pulsory labelling bill. Suppose our 
workers organize, or our State legis- 
latures attempt destructive legislation. 
Who will fight our battles for us? 

You say there will always be pro- 
gressive men to take up these issues. 


But what weight will their arguments 
bear unless they have the moral sup- 
port of the entire industry expressed 
through its organization? 

No industry of consequence is with- 
out an organization today, and the 
reason is that no industry can pre- 
serve itself without an organized ef- 
fort. The millions poured into asso- 
by hard-headed 
business men are put there because it 


ciation treasuries 
is a necessity and not because they 
have no other use for their money. 


Supports Association Principle 
Gentlemen, there may be something 
with your and with 
your secretaries, but there is nothing 
wrong with the principles upon which 
your association is builded. 


wrong officers 


the 


associa- 


used to 
your 


You have become 
benefits derived from 
tion that you accept them as a matter 
You would not miss them 
until they were taken away from you. 


SO 


of course. 


hears criticism from 
those who actively participate in asso- 
ciation activities because they appre- 
ciate the constructive work which is 
being done from day to day. The 
criticism comes from who sel- 
dom attend a meeting, seldom read a 
the 


office 


One seldom 


those 


bulletin, and never make use of 
which the 


offers. . 


services association 

Intangible as association work may 
seem to men who keep their noses 
the 
fore, have no vision, it is nevertheless 
real, and is a forceful in the 
preservation of the industry to which 
you are devoting your lives. 


close to grindstone, and, there- 


factor 


No matter how drastically you must 
economize, allow your association to 
continue its Permit it to be 


ready to function in every emergency. 


work. 


Preserve the valuable pioneering it 
has done in the past six years, and 
work with it for a greater future. 


Report of Business Manager 


by Fi i. 
UR association, born out of the 
great war emergency, proved its 

worth to such an extent that it was 

not only continued, but was strength- 
ened and broadened into one of the 
leading trade associations of the coun- 


try. The Knitted Outerwear Manu- 
facturers Association, with its sev- 
eral district branches affiliated into 


one strong working organization, is 
today recognized as a leader in the 
trade association field. 

You have received 
the association’s 
piece-meal 


the record of 
achievements in a 
fashion, through re- 
ports given vou at our various meet- 


My 


the 


ings and through our literature. 


Ashworth 


purpose today is to give you a picture 
of the record as a whole, briefly and 
with very little comment. 

The first great accomplishment of 
your organized effort was that of 
keeping your industry in the essen- 
tial list during the topsy-turvy war 
days, when the Government was 
making and breaking great groups 
of manufacturers daily through its 
essential and non-essential classifica 
tions. The records show that your 
representatives here in the Western 
District made numerous trips to 
Washington, as did those from other 
sections, and that they were success 

1 i the knitted 


ful in outerwear 


75 


having 





essential list. 
Had you gone into the non-essential 
list, which 


industry put into the 


have 
without the organized ef- 


undoubtedly would 
happened 
fort made, this industry would have 
suffered a setback which very likely 
would have been fatal \s it was, 
you were organized and going strong 
when the war closed, equipped and 


ready to enjoy the great post-war 
prosperity 

Realizing that organized effort 
saved them in the war emergency, the 
men who were responsible for that 


success decided to continue their or- 
ranization as a safeguard against fu- 


ture emergencies. 


Cost Work Program 


\s a starter, we can point with 
pride to the accomplishment of a suc- 
cessful cost work program.  Inaug- 


urating an active costing program in 
December, 1921, our Western Dis 


tt 


ict, tackling this proposition of its 
own accord, carried it successfully 
stages and 
today, at the end of two and one-half 
years of active work, we have placed 
in the hands of the National Knitted 
Outerwear completed 
text book presenting a uniform sys- 
tem of determining 
knitted outerwear mill. 


through the preliminary 


Association a 


costs in the 

The work is 
forward on a _ national 
time we hold an- 
other semi-annual meeting every man- 
utacturer of knitted outerwear in the 
United States and Canada will have 
in his least there 
will be available to him, a printed 
book containing this system. The 
book, prepared by our own Mr. Lutz, 
is now in the hands of the National 
\ssociation for printing. 


now rong 


basis and by the 


possession, or at 


Publicity Campaign 

Only through the organized efforts 
of a trade association would it have 
heen possible to build up a publicity 
and advertising campaign such as 
that of ours which is today, without 
doubt, the single factor in 
the success of our industry. Your 
Knitted Bureau has 
brought the sweater and other knit- 
ted garments 


biggest 
Outerwear 


trom the store’s base- 
ment counter to its front show win- 
dow. It has pointed the way to- 
establishment of knitted 
outerwear departments in thousands 
of stores throughout the country. It 
has filled the fashion pages of news- 


wards the 


papers and magazines during the past 
several years with pictures and write- 
ups about knitted outerwear. It has 
promoted and conducted style exhib- 
its featuring knitted garments. It 
has provided cuts and other service 
for dealer Through the 
efforts of this bureau, over 800 news- 


advertising. 


papers and magazines are regularly 


telling the people of the entire coun- 


try why knitted outerwear deserves 
the prefer« nce 

Our Western District members 
ive taken an active part in the suc- 
cess of this work from its inception. 
\t our semi-annual meeting last year, 
23 of our western members were sub- 
ibers to the campaign, today the 
records show 28. A recent report 


SCI 
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showed that the Western District has 
come nearer its 1924 quota of sub- 
scriptions than any of the other four 
district branches of the association. 


Code of Ethics 

\nother achievement of our asso- 
ciation work which will in time make 
its influence felt in raising the stand- 
ards of the industry was the adop- 
tion of a knitted outerwear Code of 
Ethics. This code, adopted nation- 
ally, was written and submitted by 
our Western District. 


Information Service 

As I went through our files, I was 
particularly impressed with the great 
mass of valuable information that has 
been distributed to members through 
special reports on various subjects. 
In the past two years alone you have 
been given three reports on yarn 
market conditions, two dealing with 
the price cutting evil, one dealing 
with causes of returns on bathing 
suits, a half dozen dealing with leg- 
islative matters, one containing tax 
information and others of a similar 
In addition to the many spe- 
cial reports, our monthly bulletin has 
been made a constant medium of in- 
formation on developments in the 
industry. 


nature. 


No effort was made to tabulate the 
number of rendered mem- 
bers through our information bureau, 
but the correspondence shows, for 
example, that we have supplied mem- 
bers with information on hundreds 
of problems relating to various phases 
of the manufacture and sale of knit- 
ted outerwear, on taxation, and on 
matters relating to the purchase of 
machinery and supplies. 

Our Service Bureau record shows 
assistance to members on hundreds 
and hundreds of occasions on such 
matters as employment, emergency 
purchases of yarn and mill supplies, 
scaling of yarn, the securing of in- 
dividual publicity, etc. Your associa- 
tion is organized to give its members 
help or information on any problem. 
There are no restrictions. 

The creation of a Pool Purchas- 
ing Department may not appeal off- 
hand as an achievement of note, be- 
cause it is so far of rather limited 
scope, but when you are advised that 
nine out of ten attempts in this di- 
rection by other trade associations 
have proved flat failures it becomes a 
matter worthy of mention. It is an 
achievement because it has definitely 
proved that the thing can be done— 
that it is possible to render both serv- 
ice and economy to the membership 
through pooling purchases. We are 
hoping for a further trial through an 
extension of this service to the pur- 
chase of needles, a matter which will 
come before you later in this meeting. 


services 


Miscellaneous Achievements 
Lack of time prohibits discussion 
of each of the many things that have 
been accomplished by your associa- 
tion, but I wish merely to call your 
attention to the following notes which 
I made as I went through the record: 
lhe creation and steady growth of 


our Exchange Bureau, which makes 
possible the sale and purchase of all 
sorts of supplies, materials and ma- 
chinery between members, 

The development of a system oi 
sectional meetings in the Western 
District, which meetings without 
doubt have been largely responsible 
for keeping members enthusiastic in 
support of their association. 

The awakening of thought and ac- 
tion among leaders of the industry 
throughout the country by inaugura- 
tion of propaganda on the upholding 
of quality in knitted outerwear. 

Developed an associate membership 
group among the firms and individ- 
uals selling materials and supplies to 
the knitted outerwear mills, which 
group has very recently completed 
the first of a series of reports which 
will be of great benefit to the indus- 
try. The first report is one dealing 
with humidification and care of yarn. 
This report, now in the hands of the 
printer, will open the eyes of many 
knitters to some of the real causes 
of the waste and loss of profits re- 
sulting from “seconds.” 

Your local association has success- 
fully adjusted disputes between mem- 
bers on seven occasions since my 
own connection with this work two 
and one-half years ago. During 
that period we have also referred 
five matters to the National Asso- 
ciation’s arbitration service and I 
know from the files that numerous 
disputes were adjusted prior to my 
association with you. 

In the list of accomplishments re- 
alized through national organization, 
in addition to those previously men- 
tioned, are the fashion service, color 
standardization, size standardization, 
which is just now taking a form that 
promises results, and a_ statistical 
bureau. 


Spread of Good Will 


I cannot refrain from referring, 
also, to an achievement of associa- 
tion work which you have all heard 
of repeatedly and which I think has 
meant more for the general good of 
the industry, probably, than any other 
one thing. I refer, of course, to the 
elimination of the ill feeling and mis- 
trust that existed among and _ be- 
tween many members of this group 
prior to the formation of this trade 
association, 

Men who are now rubbing elbows 
in this room, men who will call each 
other by their nicknames at the ban- 
quet tonight, men who exchange ideas 
and trade secrets regularly were in 
many instances not even on speaking 
terms six or eight years ago. It is 
not exaggeration to say that some 
of them would not sit in the same 
room together. It is impossible to 
measure the benefits that you men, 
individually and collectively, have de- 
rived from the good-fellowship that 
has been created out of our co-opera- 
tion in association work. Perhaps we 
can get at it in this way: 

You men think back to conditions 
as they existed six or eight years 


ago, in Milwaukee for example, and 
then answer these questions: 


July 5, 1924 


Would it have been possible the 
for you to go into your competito: 
mill and study his methods of man 
facturing a certain garment? 

Could you have borrowed his fo: 
man for a day to help you get a b:; 
tery of new machines into action? 


Would you have had the nerve 
ask him to loan or sell you an em: 
gency lot of yarn, or needles, or 
ask the loan of a knitting machi 
so that you could conduct some e 
periments without making a doubt! 
investment in machinery? 


Were your trained workers s: 
from raids by the other fellow \ 
happened to feel that he needed the 
worse than you did and was willi: 
to outbid you in the pay envelope ? 


Legislative Work 

If our association has not done « 
other work, its existence would ha 
been fully justified through the p: 
tection it has given the industry 
legislative matters. In conclusion 
us sum up the things that have be 
accomplished through the legislati 
work of the association: 

The industry was saved from ce 
struction by securing tariff protection 
against foreign made _ outerwea! 

The West, under the leadership of 
J. J. Phoenix, took the lead in this 
great fight. It has been said that the 
results of this work alone have mor 
than justified the cost of building up 
and maintaining this association 
Many of our manufacturers, in fact, 
believe that the very existence of the 
industry was preserved through this 
work. A separate tariff schedule for 
knitted outerwear was one of the per- 
manent gains resulting. 


Took part in a successful move- 
ment, only a few months ago that 
prevented the appointment of a Tar- 
iff Commission chairman who would 
have re-opened present protective tar- 
iff schedules. 

Helped defeat obnoxious “truth-in- 
fabric” legislation in the national 
Congress and in the State legislatures 
of Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. One of our western 
members brought out the leading ar- 
gument against this legislation—the 
admission of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards that there is no known 
method of distinguishing reworked 
from virgin wool in the finished fab- 
ric or completed garment. 

Took a leading part in the work 
that, to date, has successfully de- 
feated a long list of radical bills in 
the Wisconsin legislature, including 
various labor bills, old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. Par 
ticularly bills which our 
association helped to defeat in the 
Wisconsin legislature was one pro- 
viding a strict 8-hour day for all in- 
dustry, and another reducing the 
maximum hours for women workers 
from 55 per week to 44. After hard 
fight the latter bill passed with a 
compromise on a 50-hour week. 

Helped defeat a bill in the Illinois 
legislature for a straight 8-hour day 
for women workers. 


obnoxious 
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July 5, 1924 


Clothing Strike Ended 


rbitration Machinery Set up in 


“ 


New York Cutting Trade 

\n agreement was signed last 

onday which brought to an end the 
sort lived strike in the men’s and 
children’s clothing trades in New 
York city. About 25 to 35% of the 
industry started work on Tuesday. 

he agreement is the first since the 
passing of the old association in the 

ew York trade in June 1922. It 
provides arbitration machinery, un- 
employment insurance on the Chicago 
plan, and for the principle of the 
union shop. It also provides for 
establishing of minimum wage scales, 
but without increasing present costs 
of production. 

The terms of the agreement follow: 

“This agreement is entered into 
between New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers Exchange, on behalf of 
itself and each of its members, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, the Joint Board of the 
Children’s Clothing Workers, A. C. 
W. A., and the New York Joint 
Board of the A. C. W. A., and is 
effective from June 30, 1924, to June 
30, 1925. 

“Because of the desire of both 
parties to this agreement to have the 
workers return to work as soon as 
possible, it is deemed advisable not 
to enter into the details of the agree- 
ment at this time, leaving that to be 
worked out in future conference be- 
tween the representatives of the asso- 
ciation and the Amalgamated, and to 
set forth at this time the main terms 
of the agreement only. 

“1. It is agreed that the principles 
of the union shop shall prevail in all 
of the shops of the members of the 
association as well as the contracting 
shops working for the members of 
the association. 

“2. It is agreed that the present 
wages shall remain in force with the 
understanding that a joint committee 
representing the association and the 
union be appointed within 30 days to 


establish scales of minimum wages 
dependent upon and commensurate 
with production. It is understood 


that the introduction of the minimum 
scale of shall not 


wages increase 
present costs of production. 
“3. An unemployment insurance 


tund is to be established, beginning 
with Dec. 1, 1924. An amount equal 
to 3% of the weekly payroll shall be 
paid into this fund each week. One- 
half of this amount shall be borne by 
the manufacturers and contractors, 
the other half by the employes. 

“4. It is agreed that the detailed 
igreement to be worked out shall 
provide arbitration machinery. 

Witness, our hands and seals. 

“N. Y. Clothing Mfg. Exchange.— 
lulius H. Levy, president, and Charles 
Douglis, secretary. 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
ff America.—Sidney Hillman, presi- 
lent; Joseph Gold, manager Child- 
en’s Joint Board A. C. W. A., and 
Javid Wolf, manager, New York 
oint Board, A. C. W. A.” 
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Italian Cotton Industry in 1923 





Year on the Whole Favorable Though Profits Curtailed in Later 
Months 


By R. Angelone* 


HE Italian cotton industry began 

the year 1923 under the most 
favorable conditions. The demand, 
domestic and foreign, was very ac- 
tive; prices were remunerative ; pros- 
pects for the future highly favorable. 
In other words, it was a_ situation 
very similar to that existing for the 
American producer. 

Late in the year, with the persist- 
ent increase in the price of raw cot- 
ton due to the poor American crop, 
the production slowed down and 
profits were largely curtailed, on ac- 
count of inability to increase retail 
prices. 

The financial statements of the 
largest Italian textile concerns show, 
however, that the entire year 1923, 
while not a prosperous one, repre- 
sented a period of satisfactory indus- 
trial development. Fxport trade in 
Italian fabrics was active; large ship- 
ments were made to the Baltic coun- 
tries, Egypt, and the Far Fast, Ital- 
ian manufacturers being able to meet 
satisfactorily foreign competition in 
these markets. 


Capacity of Italian Industry 

At the close of 1923 there were in 
Italy, exclusive of those used in the 
manufacture of ribbons and bands, 
about 123,000 cotton looms. In these 
figures are not included reports from 
the owners of slightly less than 8,000 
looms, as same are not yet available. 
Of the 380 manufacturers whose re- 
ports have been received by the 
“Ttalian Cotton Association,” 276 
have worked and produced on their 
own account, and 104 on the account 
of others, The former operated dur- 
ing the year 1923, a total of 99,214 
looms; the latter only 16,430; making 
a total of 115,644 looms, including 
those producing for the trade. 

The total number of working looms 
so far reported was 103,877, of which 
88,846 were owned and operated by 
reporting manufacturers; 6,094 by 
firms for manufacturers; and 8,937 by 
firms for the trade. Comparing the 
number of looms in existence with 
those actually in operation, we find 
that the idle looms number 11,767, 
or 10% of the total number installed, 
as against 90% in full operation. 
In 1922, the percentage of idle looms 
was 12%. This would tend to 
prove the fact that the causes of such 
inactivity are of a rather permanent 
nature, for, while a number of the 
looms reported as idle were, at the 
time, under repair, being installed, or 
exclusively used for certain special 
manufactures, many others were idle 
through lack of orders or 
ment by manufacturers. 

Taking the total number of active 
looms as a basis (103,877), we notice 
that the number of looms operated 
for third parties (15,031 looms) form 
about 14.4% of the 


abandon- 


total, as against 





* Commercial attaché, Washington 


15% in 1922. 
work for manufacturers, and 
8.6% for merchants. This percentage 
of looms operated by firms for a third 
party looks rather high, but this sys- 
tem of production is the result of 
several causes of a_ practical and 
economical nature. When manu 
facturers can not take care of all the 


Of these, about 5.8% 
other 


orders on hand, these looms are called 
work for their 

when, on the contrary, the 
are not very large and can be readily 
filled by the mills receiving them, the 
demand for these looms is withdrawn 
and manufacturers have no additional 
operating expenses to bear, 


upon to account ; 


orders 


as all ex 
penses for the upkeep of the extra 
looms must be borne by the con 
himself When trade is 
slowing down, this class of looms is 


tractor 


the first to be idle, inasmuch as all 
orders coming to manufacturers of 
readily taken 
care of by their own mills 
Details of Production 

The Italian textile production for 
the vear 1923 was obtained by add- 
ing double and single width cloth. 
The number of meters thus obtained 
is not, therefore, an exact indication 
of the total produced. A 
better idea of the total production 
may be had by comparing the weight 
of the two cloth 
tioned: 


the other class can he 


length 


classes of men- 


Motars® 
Single width cloth.. 534,446.268 
(not more than 1 meter) 
Double width cloth... 186,045,029 
(more than 1 meter) 


Kilost 
68,258,875 


37,176,706 


Total 725199 997 105. 485.581 
*1 meter is equal to 3.28 feet. 
+1 kilo is equal to 2.20 lbs 


The average weight of one meter 
of cloth was. in 192%, about 146 
(1000 grams 1 kilo); that 

of sinele width cloth 127 grams: and 
that of double width cloth almost 200 
erams, aS against 129 and 191 grams 


grams 


in 1922, and 128 and 200 grams in 
1021, respectively. 

In 1923, 74.2% of the total cotton 
cloth manufactured was single width, 
and 25.8% double width. The aver- 
age monthlv production was about 60 
million meters, or 8.750.000 kilos. 

Shipments Domestic 
totaled in 1923, 


shipments 


520,020,594 meters 


and 72,051,062 kilos, divided as 
follows: 
Motors wi 


17.052 267 


AR8.020 908 
136,999. 601 


Single width cloth 
Double width cloth 


Total P 520.020 594 72.051 G82 
Domestic Shipments for 1922 and 1923 


No 
Year of Looms Meters Kilos 
ee kad 100 464 195 867.020 69.879 426 
SE 3 esa IOS 577 420,920.594 72,051 662 


The average weight per meter of 
single width cloth sold on the home 
market .was 192%, as 
against 128 grams in 1922 and 128 
grams in 1921: while that of double 
width cloth was 182 grams in 1923, 
175 grams in 1922, and 184 grams in 
1921. This shows that the finer 


123 grams in 


(77) 77 


grades of cotton cloth are sold on the 
domestic market, the 
ordinary 


heavier and 
more products being ex- 
ported. The monthly shipments of 
cotton cloth on the domestic market 
averaged in 1923, 43,335,000 meters, 
equal to about 6,000,000 kilos in 
weight, as against 41,644,000 meters 
and 5,873,000 kilos in 1922. These 
figures, however, can hardly be taken 
as a fair representation of the com 
parative output during the years 
mentioned, because they do not take 
into consideration the difference in 
the number of looms operated in 1923 
and 1922. 

Foreign Trade 
shipments, or shipments 
for export, totaled during 
143,361,029 meters and 
kilos, as follows: 


Foreign 
1923 


21,905,900 


3 Meters Kilos 
Single width cloth 113,083,648 14,319.645 
Double width cloth 80,277,381 T.586.255 


143,361,029 
however, do not 
represent the total amount 
actually exported. Government sta- 
tistics for the entire vear 
somewhat 


Total 
These 


. 21,905,900 
heures, 


ot goods 


1923 are 
different, as they fix the 
total exports at over 60,000,000 kilos. 
This difference is in part due to the 
fact that have re- 
ported as sold on the domestic mar 
ket goods which were later exported 
by Italian 
houses. 


manufacturers 


merchants or finishing 
Consequently, it is fair to 
assume that the amount of exports as 
reported by the producers is only a 
little than one-third of the 
quantity actually shipped abroad. 
The average monthly sales made 
by manufacturers during 


more 


1923 were 
as follows: 
Meters Kilos 

Average monthly 

shipments on the 
home market..... 43,335,000 6,000,000 

Average monthly 
ORGIES i566 Kbcen 11,946,600 1,825,000 
Total 55,281,600 7.825.000 


Average monthly 


production 60,000,000 


Stock on Hand 

At the end of 1923, stock held by 
reporting manufacturers amounted to 
about 17-18 million kilos of 
cloth. These figures, however, do 
not take into consideration the pro 
duction of looms (8,937 in number) 
operated for the account of merchants 
who may _ also 


8.750.000 


cotton 


considerable 
stocks of goods in their warehouses. 
Considering this, the figures above- 
mentioned still reflect a tendency to 
increase the stock above the normal 
level. 


have 


Unfilled Orders 

At the end of the year 1923, un- 
filled orders amounted to 103,616,788 
meters of cotton cloth, or about 
17,956,363 kilos. Of these amounts, 
77,159,845 meters or 11,465,183 kilos 
were represented by single width, 
and 26,456,943 meters or 6,491,180 
kilos by double width cloth. This 
compares with 81,000,000 meters and 
11,500,000 kilos of unfilled orders at 
the end of 1922. If the goods thus 
ordered were of the same quality as 
those carried over in the warehouses 
at the end of 1923, and these could be 
used to fill such orders, the stock on 
hand at the beginning of 1924 would 


be practically wiped out. If, on the 
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1 t 1 \ te ) . . fan oO (7 - ventior 
crs wi Unions for 48-Hour Week verter 

Ken ( a en ly new manu 

nd ipm s should cor or , oe 
Pe ederation Also Endorses “Cotton 
tinue at tne same iverag¢ montniy r °° 
; Week” Movement 
{ Q23 the | lian textile 
nufacturers would have, on Jat New Beprorp, Mass.—At the ninth 
u I, 1924, enough orders to keep annual convention of the American 
r factories going tor littlke more Federation of Textile Operatives re- 
in 60 ¢ is compared with 48 cently held in this city, with 70 ac 
€ preceding ye ind 44 credited delegates in attendance from 
in 1921. 26 affiliated unions of four States, 
on, od < d Ego, + — - o> —_- ateura Pa 
Trade Associations and frate ral representatives trom 
ric 1 tie ' the Federated Textile Unions of 
Io of e large Italian cotton , 7 ' 
\merica, several important recom- 
oncer} re members of the ASSO : , _ 1} 

1 1C\. Y ) endations were ut = rorwar »V 
CIAZIONE COTONIERA ITAL- " oe 
rARTA 1 D ; the delegates during the four-day ses- 
[A Via Borgonuovo 11, Mila Apes : - 

nA e sion. Chief of these was the en- 
| e of interested American : ; 
: ; dorsement of the address of Presi- 
co C1 l concerns | am_= giving =a eee : ; 
i ee dent James Tansey of Fall River, in 
ierewith the names and addresses of : 7 . Z 
cane sae ,, Which the head of the organization 

e 1 portan Italian textile 

i analyzed the present unemployment 

City Paid up 

Postal and tel capital 

Name of firm graphic address (lires) 

. ta Cotonifie] Canton Via Brera, 12 Milano 24,000,000 
Societa Cotonitico della Valle 

Seriana ..... “Cotonificio Gazzanigu 12,000,000 
Societa Manifatturs Festi «& 

Rasini Festi-Rasini 

Via Borgonuovo, 24 Milano 14,132,000 

Societa Manifattura Rotond “Rotondigis ; 

Via Pri Umberto, 21 Milano 15,004,000 

SocietA Cotonificio Ven ime Cotonificio Venezia 30,000,000 

SocietA Cotonificio di Solbiate “Cotonsol Milano 10,000,000 

st eta { lé ! \ i i 

Lat Via Bigli, 19 Torino 2 000,000 
Lan ‘ ott 
Manifa ra J iri & Var \ Mer ti, 1% Galliate 20,000,000 
Var (Novara 
Manifat Cotoner Moerid 
Pluric mm 
Via Medina, 61 Napoli 80,000,000 
° ad Pe . in the textile industry as being duc 
Men's Garment Production ere : 
to a large extent to the excess num 
’ ) ON, VD. Less men’s ber of hours that mills are allowed to 
hin, » . a - 
‘ thing was cut in April operate in certain sections of the 
preceding month this country, and advocated the general 


‘r otf mens suits cut, 


ool and cotton, and also sepa- 


te trousers, declined sharply, Men’s 
clothing cut in April by 542 
establishments reporting to the Cen- 
; including 108 tailors t 

cle $12 ready-made and 22 cut, 








ee | ] re] 
lake houses, Was as Tol 
Tailors to| Ready- ‘ Cut, 
the trade made |‘Tim, and 
make 
MEN'S 
S W y or partly of 
wool } 215.485 | 685.791 26 534 
Suits, wholly or partly of| 
& mohair otton,  silk,| } | 
1en, ete 20,950 | 129,424 | 1,378 
Separate trous rs, wholly or| 
partly of wool | 91,918 556 229 19,377 
Separate trousers, wholly or] 
t partly of mohair, cotton,| | | 
silk, linen, ete 10,568 529,712 5.076 
Overcoats and top coats 33,624 | 194,271 531 
BOYS | | | 
Suits, w or partly of | | 
woo } 11,771 | 166,933 7,911 
s, wholly or partly of] | 
hair, cotton ok. nen | 
etc | 12,756 82 904 | 
Separate trousers. wholly or 
) par ly of wool 2,772 378 ,314 233 
eparate trousers, wholly or | 
partly of mohair, cotton 
silk. linen. ete 536 | 175,791 
Overcoats and reefers (al 
) grades 3.9908 37.628 267 


Decrease in Wool Imports 


lmports ot raw wool dut 


iring May 

ere only slightly more than one 
much as imports during the 
sponding month last year. Thx 

t ro May 1924, was 18,916,1 $0 


nst 47,172,652 Ibs. in May, 


23 ports ro. the II months 
‘ 

g M 1924, were only 222 

374 as vared with $95.343.10 





TEXTILE WORLD 


the 
solution for depression. 


The the 


adoption of 


48-hour week as the 


committee on president's 


report characterized his views on the 


present situation as scientific and new 
in the reasons advanced by him as 
being the cause of adverse industrial 


conditions. Other points brought out 


by the committee were: 

I Recommendation that the con 
vention instruct its officers to take 
such steps as changing events may 
justify in an effort to bring about 


complete unity of textile labor forces 


2. Recommendation to the conven 


tion for endorsement and _ coopera- 
tion in “Buy Cotton Cloth Week,” 
and “Buy New England Made 
Goods” movement 

3 Recommendation calling for 


support of Child Labor Amendment. 
Failure of the negotiations to unite 

‘ 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 


ica and the Fede rated Textile Unions, 


with which the A. F. of T. O. is affil 
lated, was another point of impor- 
tance brought out during the meet 
ing’s The del yates discussed the 


situation without action 
On the third day of the 


convention, the 


any further 
being taken. 
from 
Secretary 


' 
delegates 


by 


SIX 


. } 1 
satem | ocal 332, he ict d 


P. (Connell, who is also secre 


tary of the A. F. of T. O., left the 


convention hall. It developed that 
there has been in progress a five-year 
fight between Salem Local 33 and the 
Salem Weavers’ Union as to the 

cognition of which was the con- 


body in that citv. The con 


delegates suspended the 
Salem Weavers’ Union, but this was 
not viewed as a solution to the prob- 
lem by Local 33. 

After the departure from the floor 
of the Local 33, a peace committee 
headed by Samuel Ross, president of 
the International Mulespinners’ Union 
and member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration, smoothed the differ- 
temporarily the malcon- 


over 
ences and 
tents were reseated. 
The resolutions adopted included 
(1) that the convention support the 
Constitutional Amendment making 48 
hours the legal working hours per 
women and minors; (2) 


favoring of old age pensions for state 


week for 
and national; (3) favoring of a labor 
party and that officers be instructed 
to support all bona fide movements of 
that the A. F. 
O. promises support in an 
effort to promote textile welfare by 
any legitimate means. The full text 
of the latter resolution was; 

That this 
eoes on record instructing the incom- 
ing and board to 
support to the fullest extent all ef- 
forts to promote the well being and 
prosperity of the textile industry, par- 
ticularizing as especially worthy of 


Ssupy yrt 


this nature; and 


(5) 


ot T. its 


Resolved, convention 


officers executive 


to establish a 
New England 
further instruct 
and members of the ex- 
o get the fact to the 
ic that the textile in- 
dustry is one of the lowest paid in- 


the movement 
cloth week 


goods. They 


cotton of 
made 
the officers 


ecutive board 


t 
consuming publ 
dustries in the country, and that in 
the buying of textiles they are getting 
labor for their money, 
than they do in most other commodi 


more value 
1es 
Officers for the coming year were 


elected without change. The conven- 


tion next year will be held in Bidde- 

for l, Me 

Cotton Condition, Acreage 
The Government cotton report 

issued at 12.30 standard time, Wednes- 

day, indicates a total increase in 

acreage in percentage of 4.4% or 


$0,403,000 acres under cultivation on 


June 25, compared vith 38,709,000 
acres last vear. The average con- 
dition of the growing crop is given 
as 71.2 as compared with 65.6 on 
May 25, 1924; 69.9 on June 25, 1923, 
and 74.8 as average for 10 years. 


figures 
143.8 Ibs. 
total production of 12,- 


The 


The report states that the 


Indicate a vield of about 


per acre OT, a 


144.000 bales of soo Ibs each 





report itemized by States follows: 
Per cent Condi- 
Acreage Acreage tion 
VOR. sitesaese 125 92.000 1 
North Carolina 108 =: 1,822,000 73 
South Carolina... 109 2,185,000 69 
ED 6 ce ome asni 98 38. 767,000 7 
PROTAGR ci cdsaddes 65 111,000 79 
RAGES isecsscse 1%) 70 
Mississippi ...... 96 74 
Louisiana 1 7s 
BORE -o cewescenean 108 70 
Arkansas ...... as 3,058,000 6S 
Tennessee .. 97 1,184,000 67 
Missouri 115 453,000 60 
Oklahoma ...... 108 3.672.000 72 
California 113 266,000 9) 
Arizona R8 179.000 92 
New Mexico 20 140,000 gp 
All others 157 36.000 72 
rotal 104.4 49.203,000 7 2 
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No Gain in World’s Wool 
Decrease Reported in Number 
Sheep in Seven Countries 
No increase in world wool produ 
tion is in prospect in the imediat 
future, due to a decrease in the nur 
ber of sheep in seven countries th 
produce more than half the wor 
supply of wool, declares the Unite 
States Department of Agricultur 
World stocks are also reported at 
low level and comparatively 

clips are coming in, 

Latest estimates of numbers 
sheep in countries having 1,000,000 
more sheep aggregate 499,380,000 
sheep as compared with pre-war est 
mates of 568,617,000 sheep, according 
to the department’s figures. 

Imports of wool into the United 
States have steadily increased until 
we now import at least twice as muc!] 
as the average for 1900-04, and sup 
plies from abroad at least equal, and 
in some years greatly exceed, the 
domestic production. There has been 
a decided falling off in imports of 
the higher grade or clothing 


sma.) 


wools 


since I92I with corresponding in 
creases in imports of carpet and 
combing wool. 

More than 20% of the clothing 


wool comes from Argentina while as 
much or more comes from Australia 
either direct or by way of the United 
Kingdom the department says. China 
contributes between 30 and 45% of 
the carpet wool, and Argentina and 
\ustralia a large per cent of the 
combing wool. Turkey, Peru, and 
British South Africa supply most of 
the wool and hair of animals other 
than sheep, such as angora and alpaca 
Wool production in Australia of 
the 1922-23 clip ranged around 600.- 
000,000 lbs. compared with 
700,000,000 and Ibs. the 
for the five vears 1909-13 
The New Zealand clip in 1922-23 is 
estimated at about Ibs. 
compared with around 186,000,000 Ibs 
in 1914, and with 199,000,000 Ibs. in 
1918. Statistics Argentina 
duction are not available, but the num- 
of sheep and exports indicate 
that wool production declined during 
the war, the department 
Production in the United 
was about 266,000,000 Ibs. last 
United Kingdom 
lbs.; South Africa 
000 and 185,000,000 Ibs., and Uruguay 


between 
7 20,01 0,000 


average 


167,000,000 


on pro 


bers 


Savs. 

States 
year: 
around 102,000,000 
between 175,000, 
in 1922 from 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 
lbs. Exports from Australia, Argen 
tina, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa which supply 
the into 
were smaller than those of 


most of 
trade 
1922 and 
with the exception of New Zealand 
the pre-war average 
Each of the heavy importing coun 
tries, the United Kingdom, France 
Germany, and Belgium, took less wool 


wool entering world 


were below 


in 1923 than during the preceding 
year and also much less than the 
1909-13 average. While United 


States imports for the calendar year 
1923 increased nearly 9%, the imports 
during the past six months were muct 
less than in 1923 








TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 








cloths has rendered them more than usually suceptible to the 
downward trend of raw material values, and with a few excep- 

tions the former are either nominal in price or show an average for 
June slightly below the May average. On practically all staple lines 
buyers are committed to a hand-to-mouth policy of operating and are 
unlikely to change in the near future unless there is positive evidence 
of an early recovery in raw material values. In wools such evidence is 
accumulating, despite temporary weakness of domestic prices, but it may 
be a month or two before price position of new-crop cotton is indicated. 
The relatively low values during June of yarns and cloths as com- 


- HE between-seasons condition of cotton and wool yarns and 


pared with cotton may be illustrated by developing index numbers for 
last month with the lows for August, 1923, as 100. 
cotton, 122; yarns, 106; gray goods, 105; 


These are as follows: 
colored goods, 86. The declines 
in the cotton and yarn indices for June were almost identical, but gray 
goods recovered three points and are showing increased resistance. 


Taking the lows of October, 1923, as 100, the indices for wool and its 
manufactures for June are as follows: wool, 95; tops, 101; worsted 
yarns, 102; cloths, 102. It must be noted in this connection that the 
prices of domestic wools upon which TexTILE Wortp indices are based 


are at least Io per cent below the foreign wool average and that an 


advance is forecast for the near future. 
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Date Gray Colored for Aver- 1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge | 
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Berkshire Elect 


Officers 
ol. Reginald M 


Employers 


Ames, treasurer 
Woolen Mfg. Co., 


Mass., was re-¢ lected presi- 


Pontoosuc 
Pittsheld, 


Imployers Association ot 


Jerkshire County, Mass., at its ninth 

ual meeting held at the Maple- 
wood hotel, Pittsfield, on June 26 
Other textile men elected to. office 


are: Honorary president, James Wil- 
son, president of James & FE. H. Wil- 
Pittsfield; vice-presidents, 
W. A. Gallup, treasurer of the Arnold 
Works, North Adams, Mass., 
Arthur H. Rice, president and 
treasurer of the A. H. Rice Co., Pitts- 
field; board of managers, 
Savery, treasurer of the 
Pittsfield; Henry A. 
francis, president of the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mig. Co.., Pittsfield ; C, a: 
Plunkett, president of the Berkshire 
Mfg. Co., Adams; T. Ellis 


son, Inc 


Print 
and 


James R. 


Berkshire 
\\ olen LO., 


( otton 


Ramsdell, agent of the Monument 
Mills, Housatonic; A. J. Buffum, 
reasurer of the Blackinton Co., 
Charles F. Sawyer, treasurer ol the 
Saw) Regan Co., Dalton, and 
Harry Hewat of Strong, Hewat & 
o., Inc., North Adams. 

.* = @ 


Wool Grades to Apply to 25% 
of Clix 


\WWASHINGTON Dp. % \pproxi 
1) ( 25° or i VO clip this yeal 
ve grad oO e basis of led 
’ George T. Willingemvre 
st oO Jopartment 
\ericultur on wo marketing 
vi indardizat announced 
Monday Che grades are being used 
Vv prominent wool dealers in ( 
S Louis, Philadelphia and 
( nd by e Southwestern 
| 1 Bureau Wool ar Mohair As 
clatior he Virg Wool Grow 
ers \ss c1ation 11¢ Pacific Wool 
(srowe \ssocia member of 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers who are. standardiz 
ge thei roducts in contormity with 
otheial grades the National Wool 
\\ eho 1 t! licet sed ware 
| Sever S s through their 
Stat legislatut ve idopted the 
g >t grades, said Mr 
Willingmy re 
he simplicity standards { 
neter of fibri ccording to Mr 
Willingmvre, makes possible for 
inexperienced persons to determin: 


or ‘ 


ides of wool and the standards 
having a wide appeal on that account. 


lhe official wool 


used by textil 


grades are being 


ind agricultural col- 
Agricultural college extensicn 


j 


agencies and State 


leges. 
departments of 
igriculture in wool-growing states 
are demonstrating the grades io 
shippers and producers generally and 
it is expected that a larger percentage 


of the clip will be graded next year. 


This is the first wool year that the 
grades have been officially in effect. 
ae ee 


To Consider Adoption of Stand- 


ards for Mohair 
WasHINGTON, LD. C.—Adoption as 
official of standards for mohair sug- 
gested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture will be considered at a confer- 
fall in San Francisco. 
production of mohair 
totals between 7,000,000 and 8,- 
000,000 Ibs. annually, the principal re- 
the Northwest and 


It is the opinion of the 


ence next 

Domestic 
now 
gions being in 


Southwest. 


Department of Agriculture that the 
commercial grades established for 
mohair are too numerous. 

The Department advocates adop- 


tion as standard of about 6 grades not 


including off-grades. The fact that 
the Pacific Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and Adams & Leland, selling 


had their 
mohair, has de- 


official 


agents, of Boston, have 


standards for 
the establishment of 
grades, it is stated. 

The Pacific Wool 


mohair clip of 


own 
layed 


Growers handle 


the Washington and 


Oregon and the production of the 
Southwestern Farm Bureau Weool 
& Mohair Association in Nevada, 


and Texas is marketed 
\dams & Leland 


* * * 


“Kev” Sets of Cotton 
ards Completed 
Washington Dy < 
the 
\merican 
completed W. 
the 
ter ( otton 


\rizona 


hrough 


Stand- 


Preparation 


“kev” sets of universal stan- 


dards for has been 
Heaps and H. Robin- 
Manches 
sailed last 


Breyer and 


cotton 


son 


delegates ot the 
\ssociation, 
Saturday, and Edmund 
| duard Muller, 
bremen Cotton 
this week. 

W. L. Milligan and H. N. Brinson 
the delegates of the Liverpool Cot- 
ton 


the 
will leave 


representing 
xchange, 


\ssociation, remain It is 
derstood that they ar¢ 


negotiate an 


un 
attempting to 


agreement supplemen 


tary to that reached last vear when 
the foreign cotton exchanges ac 
cepted application of universal stan 
dards to \mericat cotton. 

The Liverpool Cotton Association 


did not the 


the Manchester or Bremen exchanges 


secure upport of either 
tor its proposed modification of the 
original agreement and. it 
the 


has been 
the 
refused to 
accept the proposals of the Liverpool 
delegates. 

The desired 
to seal the “key” sets with the seal of 
their association. Their request was 
denied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A proposal by the Liverpool 
delegates that the Liverpool Cotton 
\ssociation allot the “key” sets 
among the European exchanges also 
was refused. 


1 ; A 
learned, representatives of 


American industry have 


Liverpool de legate Ss 


Propose Increase in Freights 
from Seaboard to Indiana 
WasuHincton, D. C.— Operation 
of railway tariff schedules proposing 
cancellation of the commodity rates 
on grease wool imported through 
New York and Boston to La Porte 
and Mishawaka, Indiana, and to ap- 
ply instead domestic rates, has been 
suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from June 23 to 
October 21, The present rate from 
New York and Boston is 63%c per 
100 pounds and the proposed rate 
72\%2c. The proposed schedules were 
published in Supplements Nos. 6 and 
8 to Agent W. W. Hawkes’ tariff 


I. C. C. No. 20 and Supplements Nos. 
21, 22 and 23 to Agent H. Wilson’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. A-r1r1. 


* * * 


New Directors for North Caro- 
lina Cooperative 

RateicuH, N. C. A new board of 
directors for the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers Cooperative Association, 
to serve for the next year, has been 
elected by the members of the associ- 
ation. The directors are elected by 
districts, each one of ten districts in 
the State electing one director. 

The new directors are: W. A. 
Pierce of Weldon; O. K. Taylor of 
Whitakers; John T. Thorne of Farm- 
ville; E. A. Stevens of Goldsboro; 
J. FP. Parker of Smithfield; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore of Raleigh; R. W. Christian 
of Manchester; Dr. G. M. Pate of 
Rowland; A. McEachern of Raeford, 
and L. D. Robinson of Wadesboro. 
More than half of these are re-elec- 
ticns. The board held its first meeting 
Monday. 


x* * * 


British Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Exports 

MANCHESTER, Enc.—The May 
shipments of cotton yarns and manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom 
amounted to £18,071,069 and the to- 
tal of manufactured articles to £55,- 
421,712. The figures the five 
months ended May were £82,908,540 
and £251,857,780. 

Cotton cloth exports in May ab 
sorbed £13,440,560, the quantity being 


for 


394,513,000 sq. yds., compared with 
£12,698,961 and 377.718,400 sq. yds. 


in April and £13,414,650 and 409,962,- 
600 sq. vds. in May, 1923. For the 
five months to the end of May this 
£63,574,767 and 
1,877,250,600 sq. yds., against £59,- 
679,860 and 1,806,199,500 sq. yds. for 
the corresponding period of 1923. 
The value of the 18,029,100 lb. of 
cotton yarn shipped during May was 
£3,106,395, against £2,673,470 for the 
16,082,100 Ib. in April, and £1,909,- 
927 for 12,574,500 Ib. in May, 1923. 


vear the totals wer« 


During the five months January 
May this year the totals were 7: 


396,600 Ib., and £12,168,591, cor 
pared with 60,196,400 Ib. and £8,60¢ 
041 in the similar period of last yea 


sak 


Alabama Foreman’s Training 
Conference 

University, Ata.—At the For 
man’s Training Conference, repr 
senting the allied interests of the co 
ton manufacturing industries, 
progress here for two weeks recently, 
there were 19 foremen, representing 
Ig cotton mills in several mill towns 
and cities of Alabama. 

Under the direction of Prof. V. I. 
McKinley, of the State University oi 
Alabama, the conference considered 
the “analysis of the cotton manufac 
turing industry, with special view of 
teaching new hands how to do the 
most successful work.” 

Ben E. Harris, supervisor of trades 
and industries under the Smith 
Hughes act for the State of Alabama, 
and Thomas H. Quigley, Federal su 
pervisor for the South, assisted in the 
instructions. 

It is announced that the findings 
of the conference will be published 
at an early date, in an effort to as 
sist others in the work. This is con 


sidered one of the most successtul 
courses the conference has eve! 
taken. 

: «£ * 


Tax on Cotton in Storage Up- 


held 


New Beprorp, Mass.—A 
just handed down in Superior Court 
here by Judge Henry T. Lummus 
upholds the contention of the City of 
New Bedford that the assessors law- 
fully assessed Charles N. Brush et 
al., doing business as Cooper & Brush, 


decisiou 


as the owners of 2,878 bales of cotton 
stored in public warehouses in New 
Bedford on April 1, 1920. The as 
levied a tax of $5,561.04, 
which the cotton brokerage firm paid 
under protest, the total tax and fines 
amounting to $5,743.43. The broker 
age house later asked for an abate 
ment of the tax on the ground that 
it was not the owner of the cotton 
within the meaning of the law. Thi 
abatement was refused and the firm 
then appealed to the Superior Court 
Judge Lummus heard the appeal i 
June and has just handed down his 


sessors 


decision. 
Supreme Court. 

The question of the assessors t 
tax cotton wherever it may be found 
on April 1 of each year has been 
moot point, and the taxing of cotto: 


in public warehouses was_ initiated 


Where the owners of suc! 
were located outside of th 
State it has 


in 1920. 
cotton 


The case now goes to the 
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lect the tax. The case in New 
lford has been regarded as a 
t of test case and for that reason 
mills, cotton buyers, sellers and 
brokers have been greatly interested 
in the outcome. 


nmo 
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Recommend Improvement in 
Texas Textile Course 

OLLEGE Station, TeExas.—Rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
the course of study and training given 
in textile engineering at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, have been submitted to the 
faculty by a committee of mill execu- 
tives appointed by the Texas Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at its re- 
cent convention in Waxahachie. 

This committee was appointed to 
visit the A. & M. College, confer with 
heads of the engineering departments 
and instructors in textile engineering, 
inspect the equipment used in giving 
instruction at the college and then 
make recommendations for such 
changes in the courses offered or in 
the method of giving instruction as 
would enable the college to train 
more efficient men for executive posi- 
tions in the textile mills of Texas. 

lhis committee, which is composed 
of C. S. Tatum, superintendent of 
the Bonham Cotton Mills at Bon- 
ham; H. S. Clark, superintendent of 
the Miller Cotton Mills at Waco, and 
W. S. Morton, superintendent of the 
Dallas Cotton Mills at Dallas, visited 
the A. & M. College, conferred with 
Dean F. C. Bolton of the school of 
engineering, Prof. J. B. Bagley, head 
of the department of textile engineer- 
ing, and other members of the fac- 
ulty. A close inspection 
made of the plant equipment used in 
giving instruction at the college. 


was also 


In general, the committee recom- 
mended summer employment for stu- 
dents of textile engineering as oper- 
atives in Texas mills, declaring 
themselves willing to accept a num- 
ber of students during the summer. 
The committee declared that empha- 
sis on fundamental engineering, par- 
ticularly of a mechanical nature, 
should overbalance strictly technical 
raining in textile manufacturing, 
since the men trained are not to be 
operatives, but are to have supervis- 
ry and managerial positions. 

x * * 
British Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Progress 


MANCHESTER, 
ual report ot 


Enc.—The 19th an- 
the British Cotton 
Growing Association just issued re- 
ports satisfactory progress in practi- 
cally every part of the Empire where 
the cotton growing industry has been 
established. The finances of the cor- 
poration are on a firm basis and the 
scientific and research work which 
le corporation is able to do in vari- 
ous cotton growing countries of the 
impire is proving of inestimable 
value, 

The report continues: “It is gen- 
erally admitted that the year under 
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review has been one of the most 
unprofitable ever experienced in the 
history of the cotton industry of this 
country. The great bulk of the mills 
using American cotton have been 
working on short time and the earn- 
ing power of the operatives has been 
seriously curtailed. The statistical 
position of the world’s supplies of 
raw cotton shows inat with the nor- 
mal trade conditions there will have 
been a great snortage of usable raw 
cotton, and although supplies of the 
Impire and other outside growths 
are still comparatively small they 
have been very welcome to the trade 
and the types are becoming better 
known and sought after.” 

The following is an approximation 
of cotton grown in the British Em- 
pire in 400 Ib. bales: 


Value 
Bales L 
I Sa cesta odalean toca-w © otha a oO U0 25420,000 
NE a ain'a Whats oa is niin eee 79,600 5,095,000 
RR atecrd oh cia seh oinaircus a 105,500 3,617,500 
RMN diateca tan Kies ace teeta Yo 165, LOO 3,929,000 
Css a wikwadcek tbh arenes 103,400 2,716,000 
BL. idadeateuctn aaGee os 175,200 5,003,000 


in addition there has been an in- 
creased production of an improved 
long staple cotton in the Punjab of 


100,000 bales. 
* *-2 


Exports of Wool from Aus- 
tralia 

Wasuincton, D. C. Exports of 
wool in the grease from Australia dur- 
ing March totaled 206,045  hales 
weighing 62,179,653 lbs., according ty 
the report of the Commonwealth's 
Department of Trade and Customs 
forwarded by Asst. Trade Commis- 
sioner FE. G. Pauly, at Melbourne. 
Scoured exports amounted to 
15,019 bales, weighing 3,576,574 lbs., 
and exports of wool tops totaled 
860 bales weighing 358,108 Ibs. 


woc | 


Items—Continued 


March exports average 20% lower 
than shipments in the preceding month. 
The United Kingdom as usual took 
the largest share of both grease and 
scoured wool, shipments to that coun- 
try amounting to 28,186,653 Ibs. of 
grease 2,075,595 lbs. of 
scoured wool. France ranks second 
with purchases of 12,478,452 lbs. of 
grease 794,796 Ibs. of 
scoured. ; 

Belgium and Germany took approx- 
imately 5,000,000 Ibs. of grease wool 
each, and of scoured wool Belgium 
took 358,709 pounds and Germany 
219,230 lbs. Shipments of grease 
wool to the United States amounted 
to 3,700,084 lbs., but scoured 
wool was shipped to this country from 
Australia in March. Of the 860 bales 
of tops exported, Japan took 820 and 


Canada 40 bales. 
x * x 
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To Display New-England-Made 
Products in September 

Boston, Mass.—Robert Amory, 
president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, and Sidney 
A. Eisemann, president of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, are textile 
members of the ‘All-New-England- 
Week committee that is planning to 
hold an exhibition of the products 
of that section in various parts of 
New England from the 15th to the 
20th of September. The committee's 
initial announcement is in part as fol- 
lows: “The object will be to dis- 
play the products on which the pros- 
perity of New England depends, to 
illustrate to New England's own peo- 
ple the beauty and utility of the prod- 
uct of the industries of New England, 
and to demonstrate to the 
yond our borders how vast and vari- 


world be- 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: 


General dullness in goods market un- 
broken, with exception of a few specialties. 
prices named on important lines of bleached goods. 


New and lower 
Gray 


goods prices remain largely unchanged; buyers showing more 
interest in contracts, with many mills refusing to go far ahead 


at current spot prices. 


Relatively high price of July cotton 


has little intluence upon yarn and cloth trade with condition 
of new crop steadily improving. 

Wool Markets: A clearing in labor difficulties in the New 
York cutting trade paves the way for better cloth business. 


Week cut in half by holiday and trade quiet. 


More stability 


in worsted yarns; prices unchanged in few sales of holiday 


market. 


at low ebb. 

Knit Goods Markets: Slightly better movement of hosiery 
staples maintained; prices tending lower, though nominally 
largely unchanged; infants’ socks lines opened for new season 
at approximately same prices as those made a year ago. Under- 
wear continues extremely depressed, small-lot recorders on 
light-weights being main activity; more radical curtailment 


during summer seems inescapable. 


Mill buying of foreign and domestic wools remains 


Rush demand for wanted 


outerwear, other lines remaining practically neglected. 
Silk Markets: Better sentiment helped by strength in raw 


silk and interest of buyers in fall goods. 


Manufacturers be- 


lieve large fall business is in prospect after 15 months hand-to- 
mouth operations on part of retailers and cutting-up trade. 


Several large mills reopen after protracted shut-down. 


Heavy 


buying of raw silk in primary market continues at levels 50 
to 60c a pound above recent lows. 
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ous are the activities that have earned 
tor New England her fame. 

“Labor, management and capital 
unite to make New England Week a 
definite success. 

“New England products will be fea- 
tured in our retail and our wholesale 
houses, in our sales rooms, in all the 
usual channels of trade. The uses 
and qualities of our merchandise will 
be demonstrated, our factories will be 
visited, our processes will be ex- 
plained, information will be furnished. 
Details will be available in the near 
future.” 


’ 


7 o +. 
Boston Cotton Trade Golf 
Match 
Boston, Mass.—The. recently or- 


ganized Boston Cotton Trade Golf 
Club will give its first tournament at 
the Stony Brae Golf Club, East Mil- 
ton, Mass., next Thursday afternoon, 
play starting promptly at two o'clock. 
A meeting of the club will follow din- 
ner in the evening to hear report of 
committee on by-laws and constitu- 
tion consisting of John R. Post, chair- 
man, Francis Ouimet and R. C. 
Grandison. The officers of the club 


are as follows: President, Ralph 
Lawson; vice presidents, L. Single- 
ton Jackson and Charles H. Clark; 


secretary, R. C. Grandison; treasurer, 
W. G. MackEwen; 
mittee, the 
Wallace, L. 
Ouimet, 

Robert A. 


executive com- 
and Robert S. 
M. Grimball, Francis 
James Munro,  Jr., 
Lancaster. 


officers 
and 


* * * 


Expects Better Conditions in a 

Short Time. 
CHuarLoire. NN, C.—*] 

jUSt a Question of 


believe it 
a short time until 
conditions will be better and we will 
once more be running our plants at 
1ull capacity,” declared E. C. Dwelle, 
secretary-treasurer of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., in concluding an ad- 
dress betore the Rotary Club on tex- 
tile conditions. 

Mr. Dwelle said that this has been 
the longest period of depression he 
has seen in the textile industry dur- 
‘ny 25 years as a manufacturer. He 
declared that the industry is suffering 
mere from overproduction than any 
omer gratification 
that curtailment is spreading and the 
hope that it will continue until the 
trade can absorb what is being made 
and what stocks are already on hand. 
He does not think the hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying will continue. The 
high price of cotton has little or noth- 
ing to do with the depression, he said. 
Style change is one of the serious 
things for the manufacturer to con- 
sider, he said, and another is the re- 
duction in the purchasing power of 
the ultimate consumer on account of 
financial obligations for automobiles. 

He said that large quantities of 
foreign goods are being brought in 
and that, in spite of the tariff and 
that American wages and living con- 
ditions are so much higher than they 
are in foreign countries, the foreign 
mills can undersell American mills. 


cause, expressed 
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fohn J. Twohey, president of Bentley 


Cw she Silk Co., with plants at 
ewton, N. J., Pittston, Pa. and Dan 
lle, Va., has disposed of his interests 

that company and retired from his 
mnection with that firm. Mr. Twohey, 
ywwever, is not leaving active business 
rmanently but after a short trip 
road will announce his plans for the 
iture. He has been a prominent figure 

activities in the silk trade in New 

rk, having done important work in 
onnection with the two International 
ilk Expositions and also having been 
‘tive in the doings of the Silk 
ravelers Association. He has a wide 
rcle of friends in the trade, who will 


cil 


aWa 


de 
H 


with interest his announcement of 


S. A. Forston has been made president 
the Sibley Mfg. Co., and the Augusta 
sa.) Factory, succeeding the late Jacob 


Martin K. Pasco has resigned as presi- 
‘nt and treasurer of the American 
New Britain, Conn. He is 


osiery Co., 


succeeded by I. R. Hyatt, who has been 


ce president. 


F. P. Bacon president and treasurer ot 
the Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N 
C., and Mrs. Bacon, who are visiting 
relatives in England, plan to sail f 
home on the S. S. Ohio, July 25 

Robert W Steel, 24-vear old son 
Philip S Steel vice-president of 
Mauney-Steel Co Philadelphia, has 
signed a contract with the Chicag: 
Opera Co., for the 1925-26 season. He 
cabled this news to his parents trom 
Milan, Italy, where he has been study 
ing for the past year 

John Francis Legg, vice-president and 
treasurer! ot the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Woolen Mill Co., and Mrs. Legg, will 
pass the summer at Falmouth, Mass. 
His father, John Legg, president of the 
ompany, who lives in Pasadena, Cal., and 
Mrs. Le will also spend the summer 


n Cape Cod 


Wilham N. McLane, former treasurer 
the meaconnet Mills Fall River, 
Mass.. is become associated with M 
R. Jacobs & Bros., New York cloth 
brokers, with whom Herbert H. Marble, 
former treasurer of the Arkwright 
Mills, is also associated 
Edwin Holden, head of the newl 
formed Silkette Mfg. Co., Woodstock, 
()ntarn has hee ipp nted Canadian 
agent for the Whitehall Textile Co., 
Frankf : ea 
Jam H. Kerr, of Jas. H. Kerr & 
. Philadelphia, captured first honors 
wh his ¢ er “Katharine R” came 
f her cla n the annual ocean 
( the Yachtsmen’s Club, fror 
ton, on e Delaware Altanti 
( N. J June 28 She we the 
n +} aaa 
Wm. H. R n, Philadelphia, is 
pendit everal vs with Ins family 
t Wil tow lass., where they 
taken a cottage for tl summer 
} 
P nt L. Stackpole, Bost d 


& Knowles 


rector of the Crompton 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., Mrs. 
Stackpole and their children, Sarah M. 
and Lucius J. Knowles, sailed on the 
Majestic from New York on June 28, 
for a European trip. Mrs. Stackpole was 
the widow of Lucius J. Knowles, 
president of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works who died in London 
four years ago. 


Dr. James Francis Abbott, special 
representative of the Silk Association of 
America in Japan, sailed for the United 
States Thursday, June 26, for a brief 
vacation. Dr. Abbott, who has spent 
over twenty years in the Orient, is a 


recognized authority on the economic 
and commercial conditions in Japan. 
For five years he served as the com- 


mercial attache to the American Em- 
bassy at Tokyo, and during that time 
was of great service to the silk trade in 
America in the supplying of pertinent 
and accurate information. 


Frank R. Appelt, who has been secre- 


tary of the Warrenton Woolen Co. at 
Torrington, Conn., for 10 years, has 
been elected president of the company 


to succeed the late Frank E. Coe. Mr. 
Appelt also becomes director and general 


manager. He is succeeded as secretary 


by F. Earl Coe, who has also been ap- 
pointed a director 
Ira R. Hayes, who recently resigned 


for the 
operating the 
Loray Mills in that city, has accepted 
in executive position with a group of 
well known textile men of North and 
South Carolina, headed by C. W. John- 
Charlotte, K. S. Tanner, also 
of Charlotte, Samuel Elmore of Spin- 
dale and John Tillett of Clover, S. C 
He wil begin active work with his new 
connection this week. Mr. Hayes has 
been Gastonia since 1919 as resident 
agent of the Jenckes Spinning Co., now 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., coming there 
from New Bedford, Mass. Under his 
new connections he will make his home 


in Spindale, N. C. 


Arthur B. Chapin, of Boston, 
been elected a director of the 
paca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 


father, 


J. D. Joyce, Oswald Lever Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, has sailed for Europe and 
will spend two months in touring on the 
and in England 


Gastonia, N. C.,, 
Manviile-Jenckes Co., 


is agent at 


ston of 


; 
nas 
Farr Al- 
succeeding his 


Edward B. Chapin 


continent He expects 


to return to this country early in Sep 
tember. 
Stanley G. Barker, or five vears 


counsel for the Graton & Knight Mfg 


Co., Worcester, Mass., and for the last 
two years clerk of the corporation, will 
enter the law itice f Thaver Sn ith 
& Gaskill of that city on Aug. 1 
Charles F. Marble, treasurer the 
Curtis & Marbl M ichine c Wor- 
ster, Mass., Mrs. Marble and their two 
hiidren, motored Montreal last weel 
ind sailed on tl Montroval on June 
7 for a summer tour of Europe. Thev 
I] tour England by motor and then 
travel on the Continent 
I d H. Mellor, who resigned 
some weeks ago as superintendent of 
the National Spun Silk Co., New 


Bedford, Mass., has accepted a similar 
position with the National Rhea Co., at 
its plant in Putnam, Conn., starting his 
duties July 1. 


Frederick B. Macy, cotton broker of 
New Sedford, Mass., and former 
treasurer of the Soule Mill of that city, 
has announced his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for State Sena- 
tor from that district. 


James Ward, general manager for the 


Morven Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 

E. E. Draper, secretary of W. H. 


Draper & Sons, Troy, N. Y., is a mem- 
ber of a Citizens Sales Committee par- 
ticipating in a drive for raising $1,000,- 
000 for the erection of a modern new 
hotel. 


John Davidson, agent and superinten- 
dent of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co., Clinton, Mass., and Mrs. Davidson, 
have returned from a two months’ trip 
to Europe during which they visited the 
grave of their son, Harold Davidson, 
in France, who was killed in the World 
War. 


I. A. Taber has been appointed resi- 
dent agent of the Loray Division of the 
Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
and the High Shoals Mill, High Shoals, 
N. C. Mr. Tabor comes from Pawtuc- 


ket, R. I. 
W. D. 


superintendent of 
Co., East Point, Ga. 


fallard has taken a position as 
the Lullwater Mig 


George A. Vosburgh, for the past 
eight manager of the knit under- 
wear and silk underwear mills of Julius 
Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has as 
sumed the management of the new 

mills of the Noe-Equl Hosiery 
Inc., Reading, Pa 


years 


lingerie 


Mills, 


W. R. Cook, reported as having suc- 
ceeded W. R. Jones as superintendent 
of the Sunset Textile Mills, Selma, Ala., 
is general superintendent of the Alabama 
Textile Mills and the Sunset Textile 
Mills, Selma, Ala., and Mr. Jones still 
holds the position of superintendent of 
the Sunset mills 


Robert Sloan Mebane, Jr., superintend- 
ent of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., and Miss Frances William- 
son of Fayetteville, N. C., were married 
on June 25 at “Treetop Lodge,” the sum- 
mer home of the parents in 


Blowing Rock, N. C. 


br ide’s 


Duane Fuller, superintendent of the 
Stillwater (N. Y.) Knitting Co., was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given last 


week by the Protaine Club of 
Spa 


Ballston 
in Moosehead Inn, that village. 


F. E. Jewett who has been with the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. for 41 years and 
who for 10 years has been superintendent 
of the cotton spooling, warping, dressing 
and drawing department, has resigned. 


W. K. Robbins has resigned as super- 
ntendent of the dyeing department of 
the Amvuskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H., and will devote his time to work as 
a research chemist. He has been with 
the company 43 vears 


W. A. Broadhead, general manager . j 
the Jamestown Worsted Mills, Jam 
town, N. Y., in speaking before the local 
Lions Club on June 27, outlined in bricf 
the history of the worsted industry in tie 
U. S. It was brought out during his 
talk that the Jamestown Worsted Mis 
was the first mill west of the Huds:n 
River to manufacture worsted cl 
complete from wool to finished suiting 
Just 51 years ago the local mill turned 
out its first piece of finished cloth. 


Lyman Hamrick, superintendent of the 
Musgrove and Alma Mills, Gaitt- 
ney, S. C., has been appointed gener: 
superintendent of the Limestone an 
Hamrick Mills at Gaffney also. 

E. W. Hollifield, of the Taylorsvill: 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, is now night 
carder and spinner at the Hall-Kale Mig 
Co., Troutman, N. C. 


C. M. Byrd, of Crump Park, Ga., is 
now overseer of carding at the Orange 
Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


J. A. Young, formerly associated with 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, is now overseer 
of card room No. 2, night run, at the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 


John Ingle, who has been second hai 
in night carding at the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills has resigned to accept a 
position at Fayetteville, N. C. 

John H. MacDonald, overseer in the 
dyeing department and John G. West of 
the office force of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., have purchased 
the business of the late P. J. Mulvany 
in that town. 

Frank A. Cross has completed 58 years 
of continuous service with the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 
Mr. Cross, who will be 80 years old in 
October, has been foreman of the wood- 
working department, and during th 
World War was foreman of the guards 
protecting the plant at night. 


John H. Turcotte, overseer of th 
picker room of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., and Mrs. Turcotte, cele- 
brated their 25th wedding anniversary at 
their home on June 23. 


Wm. Chamberlain resigned his 
position as finisher for the Coronet 
Worsted Co., Mapleville, R. I. 

J. N. Kelley is now overseer of night 
carding at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga. He was formerly with the Loray 
Division of the Manville-Jenckes Co 
Gastonia, N. C., where he held a similar 
position 


has 


D. W. League has been promoted to 
the position of 
weaving No. 1 at 
Poe Mfg. 

John Bressette, for the 
overseer of dyeing for the Hockanum 
Co., Rockville, Conn., has resigned and 
accepted a similar position with John & 
Tames Dobson, Inc., Philadelphia. 

R i ig overseer of No. 2 wea 
ing at the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.. 
ville, S. C., has resigned 


LW 


general overseer of 
the plant of the F. V 
Co., Greenville, S. C 


last few weeks 


Osteen 


Gree 


King is 


now overseer of Cal i 
ing at the Clinton (S. C. Cotton Mills 
He formerly held a similar position 


Monroe, N. C. 

J. E. Thompson, overseer of 
room at the Exposition 
Atlanta, Ga., 


the ck 
Mills 


Cotton 
] 


has resigned 
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a Old Davis & Furber Spinning Jack similar to the one 
are mentioned in the letter below. 
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. enezer Society 
1 the 
st of The old Ebenezer Plant, at Ebenezer, N. Y. 
ilbert 
1ased 
[van : : 
vee One of our executives recently ran across the letter reproduced at the 
wears right. 
‘hitin ‘ . ” , a 
30 As many of the “ old-timers” know, the Ebenezer Society in the 
Id in 1840’s was a flourishing agricultural community of eight hundred 
. j . TY y on B ° . 
— souls at Ebenezer, New York. A woolen mill was one of their 
De industries. North Andover Jan 13 1854 
The Society outgrew its land in New York, went out to Amana, 
f he : ~ ° To “he Ebeneze Soci y 
Bi Iowa, and changed its name to the Amana Society. It has been scehsinddiaeaacail ttc 
“a prosperous. Today its members total 1500 and make up seven vil- on 
ary at lages scattered over their twenty-six thousand acres. ; , : 
xi . - ; We are in receipt of your favor 
ei Their woolen mills are now not only producing for their own wants of the Sth; will make you a 200 
oronet but are supplying the country with a justly-famous product, Amana spindle jack of spindles common dis- 
Society Blankets and Flannels. Re SPER CEP) SOE Oy ee 
night . : : : . be happy to receive an order from 
eli We do not know when the Society began buying Davis & Furber you & will give you a good machine; 
Loray Machinery, but we do know that since they purchased the Spinning can make one in three mo. 
‘mila Jack mentioned in the letter, they have bought a considerable ¥ ‘Rew 
. quantity of our products. Only this year they installed two of our ia ae ial 
a oe ’ - - : Mavis & Furber 
ted to latest type Spinning Mules. as 
er r . : ’ c . ‘ie 
FV he Davis & Furber Machine Company, founded in 1832, has on 
its books many customers who have dealt with it for over 50 years, 
weeks although records as long as the Amana Society are rare. 
‘kanum : ; ’ ; c ; ; 
ed and After all, the greatest test of any make of machinery is use — and 
John ¢ the surest indication of satisfaction with both the house and _ its 
ce product is continued patronage. 
Gree 


‘! DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 


ition 


: North Andover, Mass. 
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You can’t find Lime-burns in the 
Tivoli Theatre—it’s Hockadayed 


The beautiful Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, is the finest evidence 
of what Hockaday Paint will do to preserve the original color 
tone values of a richly decorated interior. Limeburns are an 
unknown embarrassment wherever Hockaday is applied. And 
there are hundreds of wonderful interiors to prove Hockaday 
integrity over periods of five to twelve years. 

The action of lime in plaster is neutralized and entirely overcome by Hockaday, whether 

in old or new walls. The Hockaday secret process binder—the liquid that binds the par- 

ticles of pigment together and holds them to the wall — is the only binder that lime in 

plaster will not burn or destrov. 

Our big, illustrated book—‘‘Paint Mileage” gives you a wealth of proofs and reasons 


why—free to you. HOCKADAY IS A DIFFERENT PAINT IT 
COMES IN TWO PARTS—BODY AND REDUCER 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING SECTION - 


The Executive and His Power Department—III. 


Proper Control of Boiler Room Operations Through Indicating and Recording Instruments 
Improvement in Conditions—Other Changes Which Will Raise the Operating 


HE preceding parts of this 
series (printed in the April 5 
and June 7 issues) have em- 
phas ‘zed the executive's re- 
for power plant con- 


sponsibilities 
ditions, for inefficiences and wasteful 
cthods are here widely tolerated 
which could not go on for a week in 
manufacturing departments of a 
modern mili. The boiler test as an 
essential factor in improvement study 
has been discussed and reasons given 
for interest in specific data, such as 
drafts, flue gas temperatures, flue gas 
analysis, etc. Methods have been out- 
lined for building up from its com- 


the 


VENTURI 
METER 
PRINCIPLE 


ORIFICE 
METER 
PRINCIPLE 


























PITOT TUBE 
METER 
PRINCIPLE 





Fig. 1. Operating Principles of Steam 


and Water Meters. 


ponent parts the “cost of steam per 
1000 Ibs.’’, the index figure covering 
the plant’s output. 


The present article is devoted to a 
liscussion of running records as a 
uide to operations and a storehouse 
f information, of specific methods of 
mprovement, and of the latent possi- 
ilities in the development the 
uman factor in power plant manage- 

ment. 


of 


No apology need be made for em- 
hasizing the importance of records. 
\ccurate, dependable records, an- 
lyzed with care, supplement the com- 
lete boiler efficiency test, and are 
he prime factor in maintaining con- 
istently high standards of operat‘on. 





Human Factor and Its Influence on Resu'ts 


By 


And the human element, willing 
though it may be, cannot work in- 
telligently without the light given by 
such guides to operation. 

The writer has worked in mills 
where there was no attempt to record 


Viles Sampson 


“water evaporated of 
valuable even 
form as a running 


for 


per 
in 
index 


pound 
this crude 
of opera- 
input 
steam output is absolutely necessary. 


coal,” 


tions, a meter water or 


The executive who hopes to reach 


Part III emphasizes the importance of records in the boiler 


plant. 


Most plants know the input of coal; comparatively 


few know the output of steam they receive for their expendi- 


ture. 


Recording instruments, properly chosen and correctly 


installed, will serve as a visual guide to the trained fireman, 
and at the same time make a permanent record of boiler room 


operations. 


A few of the most important are discussed and 


their charts illustrated. Records are a necessary preliminary 


to the consideration of other means of improvement in opera- 
tions, and the possibilities along this line are discussed. The 
influence of the human factor, which is becoming increasingly 


important, receives its share of attention. 


With guides to 


operation, with intelligent training. and proper reward for 


economies attained, this phase of boiler room management 
offers a large field for advancement. 


even the coal burned, and has noted 
the utter indifference of master m« 
chanic, engineers and firemen to even 
attempting efficiency determinations. 
He has seen highly organized mill 
power departments, with mort 
elaborate cost keeping systems, and 
the chief their 
steam and power constantly 
Yet even the best 
too accurate, and 
of measurements 


engineers watching 
costs 
records 


are none 


constant revision 
and methods may 
be necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

For instance, one may find the cost 
making charged with all 
eng’ne room labor and repairs, thus 
making an entirely wrong steam cost 
and an credit (to the 
power department) for process steam 
furnished. The executive should 
therefore think of his steam and 
power records as ever in an incom- 
pleted state, always capable of re- 
vision and refinement, which will im- 
prove their accuracy. 


of steam 


erroneous 


Steam and Water Meters 
It is not at all unusual, even in the 
smaller plants, to find records of the 
quantities of fuel used daily and its 
cost. It is here assumed that such 
records are accurately kept. This 
means that the boiler plant input is 


usually known. What is 


produced 
by the burning of this fuel? Steam 
in unknown quantity, sufficient to 


meet plant demands. Efficiency? Un- 
known, because the quantity of water 


evaporated is unknown. To obtain 





this 
conditions 


even plane of control of oper- 
must prepare to 
measure and record continuously the 
boiler-plant output 

Water 


development along thi 


ating 


meters were the original 


line and ar 


still very generally used. The ordi- 
nary rotating vane type of meter is 
0 e133 
\ * \ } 
\ x \ 





x 


iS 





Fig. 2. 


Typical Chart of Venturi 
Feeding Service. 


ee 
= MIDNIGHT ~ ae 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS \~ 
PER HOUR \ 


is the One Great Aid to 
Efficieney-—The 


not applicable to boiler fe eding work 
because of the high water tempera- 
tures which the 
for water 
is based upon the pressure differential 
created when a contracting cone is 
placed in the pipe line, indicated 
at Fig. 1. The head A-B, measured 
a mercury at all times 
proportion to the increased throat 
velocity, ind to the 
pipe. 
Che instrement is made to sum up 
the total flow in any desired units, to 
indicate the rate of flow at any time, 


and to record the flow in all its varia- 


tions. 


distort 
The venturi meter 


warp and 


vanes, 


As 
column, is 


hence rate of 


How of water in the 


They are made for operation 


at boiler pressure, by many makers, 
and in a wide range of sizes. After 
a temperature correction has been 


applied they may be considered ac- 
curate within about 2% or 3%. 


Provision for Night Load 


For boiler feeding work they have 
certain well defined ot 
not ac- 
the 
for obtainin 


limits 
which they 
Chis 


flow 


rate, below are 


curate. often necessitates 


use of a smaller “tube” 


iccurate 


night load readings. 2 
shows the of 


constant 


lig. 
such a small tube, 
sixth that of 
the regular tube, on the night run of 
a boiler room, and shows the method 


use 


having a one 





Yh 
923._. q| } 


++ 





Meter, With Two Tubes, On Boiler 











This photo 

graph shows 
Work - Light in 
the weave room 
of the Seltman & 
Knight Silk Mill 
at Pottstown, 
Pa. Note the ab 
sence of glare 
and shadows 
and the even dif 
fusion of illumi 
nation to all 
parts of the 
room. 
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The light you buy now will affect 
your profit for at least ten years 


ND the next ten years are going to bring 
competitive conditions that will find def- 
inite advantages accruing to concerns 

which have every possible producing economy 
built into their plants. 

Look well toward the future when you make 
an investment in light. It is a tangible econ- 
omy factor in ev ery manufac turing process. 

More production, better quality. 
cidents, contented workmen. 


Kewer ac- 
Better working 
Ability 
at the 


conditions, low cost of maintenance. 
to operate three shifts, if necessary 
daytime rate of production, 

Twenty years of performance in all branches 
of industry have established these economies as 
standard for Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. It 1s 
a different light, as most people know. Light of 
such a nature that it keeps eyes wide open—ob 

iates glare and eliminates shadows. Light that 


means more action 


everv working minute 


COOPER HEWITT 


because it makes it easier for workers to act. 

Everyone from machine helpers to director 
has an interest at stake when your plant buys 
light. No consider ution 1s complete that does 
not include careful appraisal of lighting systems 
on the basis of the standards set by Work- 
Light. A Cooper Hewitt engineer will sit in 
with you upon request. 

In the close work of inspection, Work-Light 
advantages may most clearly be seen. Auto- 
matic screw machines, weave sheds, punch press 
departments, fine machining and paint | jobs— 
all offer chances for tests that fe//. 

In your own plant, there is probably one 
department which needs all that good light 
Put in Work-Light and judge re- 
sults for yourself. You will find the Work- 
Light booklet helpful; send for a copy today. 
Cooper Hewitt 5 lectric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

< River Serect 


can give. 





Oc H.E., 


Co. 1924 
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computing the total 
iter used. 

lhe V-notch meter measures the 
w of water by the variations in the 
ad (height) of water on a notch 
aped like the letter V. The mathe- 
atical laws of this flow are well 
known. The rise and fall of the 
iter actuates directly the pen arm 
the type shown in Fig. 3. They 
e widely used for work at or near 
mospheric pressure, and at tempera- 
res not too high to cause steaming. 


amount of 


f 


hey have an accuracy as good as 
the venturi meter, maintained over 
wider range, and are somewhat 
ore accurate at lower rates of flow. 
Weighing tanks are also used under 
he same conditions as the V-notch 
meter. They are arranged to auto- 
matically fill and discharge tanks of 
known volume, to count the cycles of 
operation and to read directly the 
volume passed. 
Steam flow meters 
upon the pressure differential prin- 
ciple. Deflections produced in 
mercury columns by the venturi tube, 
orifice, and the Pitot tube, all 
illustrated at Fig. 1. The orifice uses 
essentially the venturi tube idea, for 
the steam flow assumes somewhat the 
same shape, although it is not guided 
by actual iron walls beyond the orifice 
opening. 


are also built 


are 


he 
tne 


The latter consists of two 
sets of holes in small pipes, one set 


perpendicularly against the flow of 


steam and one set parallel to it. This 
arrangement measures the pressure 
due to the steam velocity (A-B) 


which is proportional to the volume 
passing. 

Steam flow meters have a 
field of application in boiler 
in measuring 


broad 
work, 
turbines or 
ther steam using units, or metering 
steam to 


steam to 

process slashers, kiers, 

They are built to record 

the pressure variations (converted to 

pounds of steam) either mechanically 
electrically. 


dry ers, e¢fc. 


lhe mechanical meter is at present 
fairly reliable and accurate instru- 
within 3% to 5% 
ire and 
pplied. 


ment, after pres- 


superheat corrections are 
This is especially true of the 
enturi tube and orifice types. The 
echanical meter suffices where they 
n be placed comparatively close to 
e point of Electric meters 
re just now in process of intensive 
development. When perfected, they 
vill have a large sphere of applica- 

mn where records must be 

me distance from the 
casurement. 

Special Boiler Meters 

lhe importance of practical, visible 
the operating fireman, 
hich shall at the same time be mak- 
g permanent plant records, has led 
e maker into the development of a 


flow. 


in view at 
pont of 


udes to 


ecial “boiler meter.” In one instru- 


the following 


ent functions are 
mbined: 

(1) Recording the rate of steam 
Ww. 

2) Recording the rate of air flow. 
(3) Recording the steam tempera- 
(4) Recording the flue gas tem- 


rature. 
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Fig. 4. 
(5) Recording the total steam 
flow. 
(6) Indicating the draft of any one 


place. 
\ chart from such a meter is 
at Fig. 4. 


given 


The records (1) and (2) 
1 


are ingeniously combined, and ad- 
justed by trial in such a way that 
when proper air conditions obtain 
(with reference to fuel used and 
steam output) the steam flow and ai 
flow lines coincide. They are dis 


tinguished in 
col red inks. 


practice by different 
The air line, when ris 
ng above the steam line indicates ex 
air the 
versa, 


cess above necessary mini 
the indication ‘s 
insufficient air and incomplet 


bustion. 


mum; vice 


com 
The steam temperature lin 


Fig. 5. 





Typical Chart of CO 


THoIW 


Typical Boiler Meter Chart. 


s for the plants using 
but the 
is universally important. 

Such a 
alent, 
with 


supe rheated 


steam, flue gas temperature 


combination, or its 
the trained 
evidence of 


equiv 
furnishes fireman 


visual proper or 


improper operation, and makes the 
record permanent. Incidentally it 
measures the boiler’s total output, 
furnishing in this respect the same 
data as the boiler feed water meter, 


though attacking the problem from a 
different angle. 
\nother 


apparatus which is of 


value in the boiler room, in the 
ibsence of the boiler meter, or its 
equivalent, is the CO2 meter. Atten 
tion has already been called to the 


value of knowing the COe content of 





Re corde - 


CO 
~ 


(87) 
flue gas as a partial index of operat- 
ing conditions. It is not a complete 
the CO 
mean a large avoidable loss from in- 
sufficient air or the per cent. of O may 
be so high as to indicate 
excess air. 
are neglected in most CO meters 


index, for presence of will 


a arve 
amount of These facts 


In general, such meters measure the 
amount of COe absorbed by chemical 
neans ftom a given volume of flu 

= Some operate intermittently, 
enalyzing successive samples cf the 
gas and recording the results by in- 


dividual radial lines upon a_ chart 
Some types make a continuous analy 
sis and record as shown in Fig 


The principal objection to their use 
from the partiality of their in 
the 


As1d¢ 


dications, is time lag which 
Visual indicator 


are usually provided to guide the fire 


such meters have. 
men; the recording apparatus may be 


located conveniently nearby. 
he up-to-date plant will naturally 


carry the ‘recording meter idea some- 


what further than is here indicated 
as a minimum. Such a plant might 
have a meter for hot water returns 


(from a finishing plant, for instance ), 


recorder for feed water temperature, 


draft gauges, steam meter for steam 











| 
' 
} 
ad 





a 

Fig. 3. Outl ne Deawing of Typical 
V-Notch Meter. 

used by auxiliaries, boiler pressure 


record Fr. €rGa 


The Best Fuel to Use 
Leaving now the subject of record 
instruments, let us consider other 
aids to 
fuel question may be considered under 


ing 


economy in operation. Che 


four heads. 

a. Constancy of quality in = any 
given supply. 

b. Types of vrates, stokers, ete. 
available. 

c. Costs per million B. T. U. in the 


storage pile. 
d.'Maximum efficiencies obtainabl 
Varving quality is a detriment to 


economical operation, as it increases 


the problem of maintaining standard 


conditions. In central station pra¢- 
tice, where more attention is paid to 
such matters, it has become so 
important that some large stations 


have turned from coal to other fuels 


on. this account. 
the 
installation of 


Change in tvpe of grate, or 
certain 


tokers, will often make possible the 


the tvpes oO} 


mixture of 
coals which are especially constant in 


bu ning of a coal or a 


that par- 
B. T. U 


erade or low in price at 


ticular point.. Costs, on a 
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The photograph 
shows a section of 
No. 4 Farr Alpaca 
Company’s cotton 
midl, Holyoke, 
Mass. This is the 
largest cotton mill 
erected in the U. S. 
during 1923, and is 
painted throughout 
by Caswell. 


Put it up to experienced workmen 


It will cost you less ! 


You ll find it real economy to 
use Caswell service on your 
next painting job. The cost of 
application is materially less 
figuring the speed advantage of 
workmen who are experienced 
and figuring the paint saved by 
the proper use of brush and 
spray gun 

l-urthermore, you can be sure 
of a smooth finish, and perfect 


appearance when we do the 
work. And not the least impor- 
tant feature of Caswell service 
is the fact that an entire mill 
can be painted without stop- 
ping a machine 

May our representative call 
and describe Caswell painting 
service? No Obligation 


Edward T. Caswell 


Bates Kirby Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTING 


let CASWELL 


paint your mill 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 





BAY CITY 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND -BIGELOW CO. 





MICHIGAN 
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First for Thirst! 


It’s not only necessary to supply your workmen with 
drinking water—give them good, clean, fresh water. In- 
stall R-S Drinking Fountains. Their ** Vertico-Slant” 
feature assures you sanitation—for the lips cannot touch 
the nozzle. 


Let R-S Fountains keep the men in your plant contented 
when the weather is the warmest and the “ going”” is the 
hardest. Investigate R-S Fountains and metal body cool- 
ers—they are first for thirst. 


Write today for prices, specifications 


and receive our new illustrated catalog F. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


67 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wye euuee (7 


ROOMY 4d em LA 


‘Hills and Valleys” 


in your floors? 





lf there are ‘‘bad places,’ bumps and splintered 
worn-down depressions in your mill floor, do 
something about it, now. You don't have to 
wait until conditions are so bad that an entire 
reflooring is necessary. 





Let us tell you how you can relay with Chief 
Brand Michigan Hard Maple and make sure of 
a resilient, even surface which will last for years 
without cracking, splintering or dusting. 


Full information gladly furnished. 
KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 


Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative: M. C. Thompson Co. 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND’? HARDWOODS} 
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jasis, are in these days essent/ally 
ransportation costs, and as_ such 
vitally related to the location of the 
nill. 

Some fortunate New England mills, 
at tidewater, can even in these days 
vet rail and water transportation for 
Virginia coals at $3.30 per long ton. 
lhe mill dependent on all-rail trans- 
portation will pay about $4.30 for 
equivalent transportation. The former 
may be able to figure favorably the 
payment of a low freight rate on coal 
of low heat content and high ash. 
lhe latter may expect to find that the 
all rail rate, when considered with the 
mine costs, efficiencies, and ash cart- 
age costs, precludes the use of any- 
thing but high grade bituminous coal. 
An assumed example of such a case 
is given at Fig. 6. The whole ques- 
tion hinges on the scientific determi- 
nation of the heating value of the 
coal, and the efficiencies possible, for 
which careful tests will give the only 
satisfactory answer. 

Before leaving the subject of coal, 
a few words on purchase by speci 
fication may be advisable. As gen- 
erally practiced, it consists in specify- 
ing a coal whose known qualities of 
heat content, moisture, volatile 
constituents, and sulphur, make it of 
certain suitability. For this coal a 
base price is set and paid, penalties 
are then exacted by the buyer for 


ash, 


decreased B. T. U., increased ash, 
moisture, volatiles and — sulphur, 
beyond reasonable variations. Con- 


versely, premiums are given for in- 
creased B. T. U., lowered ash, mois- 
etc. 

The now extensive 
among large buyers of coal, and the 
federal government uses a modifica- 
tion of the above method. It involves 
approximate analyses, and B. T. U. 
determinations — requiring delicate 
apparatus and considerable skill, time 
and Some industrial engi- 
neers do work for a nominal 
fee, but the yearly expense may be 
considerable. 

The small mill will probably find 
that the expense is not warranted by 
the probable savings. It is, however, 
a logical and scientific method, com- 
parable with the purchase of cloths 
by specification of yarn counts, pick 
and sley, weight per yard, breaking 
strength and so forth. As such it 
will probably be used more and more 
venerally as expert attention is given 
the mill power department. 

Coal and Ash Handling 

Coal and ash handling costs may, 
in most cases, be decreased by the 
substitution of mechanical equipment 
tor hand labor. Small plants are not 
the only ones prone to cling to anti- 
quated methods. The writer knew of 
two plants, burning 2,000 tons of coal 
per week, which after dumping coal 
cars on an elevated trestle, loaded tip 
carts by hand, and fired over 100 
boilers by hand. One hundred and 
thirty-three men were needed, in the 
{ays when the average laborers wage 
was under $12 per week, and the 
handling costs were $0.66 per ton. 
Nor was this all. Ashes were shovel 
led into barrows, wheeled outside th: 


ture, 


practice is 


expense. 
such 
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station, dumped, and reloaded by 
hand into tipcarts at an uncounted 
cost. 

The ordinary mill plant does not 
warrant too large a coal handling 
plant investment. The saving from 
dumping of cars will generally prove 
attractive, however. Portable loaders 
and industrial railways are now on 
the market which will often fit into 
improved handling methods, for the 
plant which is committed to hand fir- 
ing. Ash handling, by barrow, is 
being displaced by steam jet con- 
veyors in even the smaller plants, not 


Cost per net ton 


B.T.U. per pound 


Possible boiler efficiency 


B.T.U, absorbed by water 
per pound of coal 
Fuel cost per 1000 B,T.0. ab- 
sorbed by water, cents 
Increased fuel costs 


FIG. 6 HIGH PRICED 


with the expectation that great mone 
tary saving will be made, but solely 
to improve labor conditions. 

To state graphically what has been 
accomplished in large plants by the 
use of mechanical stokers, let me say 
that one fireman and helper wiil now 
care for as high as 
horsepower, as compared with the cld 
days when 500 
hand fireman's job. The subject does 
not lend itself to generalization, the 
application of stokers to an old plani 
is a matter for individual study 

A properly designed new stoker in- 
stallation will undoubtedly give a 
higher sustained boiler efficiency than 
any hand firing methods, and hence a 
lower steam cost. Proper conditions 
are not usually so easily obtained in 
an old plant. Oil firing may be some- 
times adapted without great trouble, 
as will be later explained. The whole 
matter hinges on the additional invest- 
ment necessary, the charges for in- 
terest, depreciation and repairs it en- 
tails, as balanced against the probable 
savings in the form of higher eff- 
ciency, lowered costs and improved 
conditions. 

Other Points to Watch 

The boiler plant has some steam 
users, driving fans, pumps, etc. The 
executive may do well to have a test 
made of their operation. Small steam 
engines have a reputation as notorious 
“steam-eaters” after a little use, and 
will be generally found leaking badly. 
Small turbines, especially when un- 
derloaded, use an excessive amount of 
steam also, but do not deteriorate so 
rapidly in use. 

Such auxiliaries will often be found 
speeded far beyond their economical 
limit, to take care of plant expansion 
without purchase of new equipment. 
The executive should realize that the 
power required by such apparatus 
varies roughly as the cube of the 
speed, that is, doubling the speed in- 
creases the power required eight 
times. A larger unit at an economi- 
cal speed may be a paying investment. 


10,000 boiler 


horsepower was a 
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Motorization of such apparatus is 
often profitable, but discussion of this 
point is reserved to a later article. 


The matter of reasonable boiler 
ratings has been mentioned. The 


chief engineer, with the guides to 
operation already indicated, should be 
able to carry his load more economic- 
ally, removing boilers from the line 
and adding boilers as the demand 
varies during the twenty-four hours. 
In general, operation at 125% to 
150% of rating will be found prac- 
ticable and economical, half or 
two-thirds rating should never be 


LOW PRICED 
$6.00 
11,000 
68% 
7,500 
O40 


ad 


HIGH PRICED 
COAL 
$6.00 

14,500 
75% 

10,900 
.037 


vs.LOW PRICED COALS 


permitted when there is more than 
one boiler in operation. 
Leaky settings, causing 
economy through infiltration of air, 
may be detected by means of a candle 
flame applied to the cracks always 
present in a setting; also by quickly 
closing the boiler damper part way 
when steaming in regular 
Puffs of smoke will indicate the points 
needing attention. New brickwork or 
one of the many 
made for the purpose 
complish the results desired. 


loss of 


service. 


plastic compounds 
now will ac- 

Another possibility of improvement 
for the executive's 
the condition of his 


consideration is 
boiler 
If he has installed record- 
instruments he will note the 
regular sharp fall of his flue gas 
temperature after tube blowing and 
the gradual rise thereafter. He should 
not rest that the lowest 
temperature attained is the absolute 
riuinimum. 
done oftener and better by mechani 
cal equipment. If such is already 
installed, inspection by experts may 
show that it 


heating 
surfaces. 
ing 


assured 


His soot blowing may be 


is in poor operating con 
dition, perhaps with steam 
burned off. It is not uncommon to 
obtain a permanent gain in superheat, 


nozzles 


and a permanent drop in flue gas 
temperature when these conditions 
are righted. 

The gain here is not in actual 
pounds of steam produced but in 


greater heat content per pound, at the 
same cost, which will operate to re- 
duce the pounds of steam per I.H.P. 
used by the engines. In any case, the 
study of the records will clearly in- 
dicate when these operations are 
neglected or omitted, as is often the 
case. 

The daily log sheet is a valuable 
aid in maintaining proper operation. 
Even with the equipment of recording 
instruments there will be many points 
not covered except by th’s reading 
and recording of operating data 
every hour or half hour. The record 
of firemen off watch, total coal used, 
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total water evaporated, unusual oc- 
currences and many other items of 
aggregate importance’ should be 
gathered together into this daily re- 
port of operations. 

It should not be thought of as a 
distraction from the regular work of 
the fireman or pump tender, but as 
an aid to a regular round of inspec- 
tion of running conditions. Made out 
in such a spirit and analyzed with 
care by someone in authority, it will 
suggest and serve as a basis for im- 
provements of every sort. 

The 

The writer would be remiss did he 
not, in conclusion, lay renewed em- 
phasis on the human factor in im- 
provement. The executive, with and 
through his direct subordinates, may 
plan better methods and install ap- 
paratus as a guide to and a record 
of operations. He will, in this manner 
be able to effect savings to some ex- 
tent, the mere knowledge that results 
are being watched and recorded is a 
stimulus to more care in operation of 
boilers. 


Human Factor 


He cannot hope, however, to secure 
the greatest benefits without the co- 
operation of the force. 
\ hand fireman, a mere shoveler of 
coal, will handle $50 to $75 worth of 
coal on every shift; the stoker fireman 
may he responsible for ten times that 
amount. At least 25% of the coal bill 
is in their hands. The fireman, if he 
knows it, knows also that there is no 
particular incentive to economy. So 
rut, 
continues 


boiler room 


he goes along in the same old 


and the executive bravely 
to play the game of buying $50,000 
or $100,000 worth of coal per year 
and trusting that his “good men in 
the fire room” will get the most out 
of it, 

One great incentive to economy is, 
for firemen as well as many others, 
money interest in that 
Many ways have been 
tried to secure that result, but not all 
Their ap- 
plicability is, to some extent, a matter 
of local conditions. 


a personal 
economy. 


have proved successful. 


It is perfectly practicable, for in- 
stance, to set for any plant a reason- 
able standard of evaporation (pounds 
of water per pound of coal). Some 
plants do this and for the attainment 
of this standard by any shift, or for 
any day or week, pay an increased 
wage, with further increases for 
efficiencies above the standard. If 
the shift is used as the basis, it is 
difficult to determine the actual coal 
and water used with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and to assure uniform condi- 
tions at each change of shift. The 
weekly basis is more satisfactory, the 
only serious objection being that the 
poor fireman shares equally with the 
good. Widely varying grades of 
coal furnished must be allowed for 
equitably, else the variations (over 

‘ich they have no control) wll dis- 
courage the men and defeat the plan. 

The CO: percentage, already men- 
tioned as a rough measure of efi- 
ciency, is also used as a basis for 
similar methods of payment in the 














likewise excessive 


The sun glare, 


heat, is eliminated. 
Open your ventilator while the | 
shade is drawn for RA-TOX 


Shades by 
guided 
brought 
the base. 

You get 30 to 40% more light 
and air than is possible with any 
other type of shade. 


around the ventilator and 


back flush to the 


Painstakingly made from beau- 
tifully stained basswood - strips, 
RA-TOX shades are sun fast, and 
woven parallel with hard twist | 
seine twine. RA-TOX Shades will 
outlast six or seven replacements 
of the ordinary type of shade 

(;o0d to look at long lasting 

easy to install and remember 
more light and more ait 

RA-TON Shades cost no more 


than ordinary shades. Send speci 


fications today for price quotations 
nd descriptive literature. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Industrial Shade 
Dept. T 


Division 
160 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MEECO COOLERS— 
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A Real Economy 


During the hot summer months your employees need 


pure, cool drinking water. 


Meeco Coolers placed at con- 


venient locations throughout the mill will stimulate the 





























































Fig. 627 Ice-Cooled 


Bradley 
Equipped 
Washroom 
in the 
Holeproof 
Hosiery 
Plant 





vitality of your workers and 
keep up their efficiency during 
the entire day. 


Meeco Coolers are backed by 
twenty years’ experience in foun- 
tain design and manufacture and 
have been indorsed by leading 
industrial concerns everywhere. 
They embody many unique and 
exclusive features. 


Write for Our Catalog and Latest 
Price List. 


Sanitary 
Washbowls 


Chairs and 
Stools 





MEECO 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Originators and World’s Largest Mak- 
ers of Ice-Cooled Drinking Fountains 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Charles M. Setzer 
715 Realty Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 






Shelving Lockers 


Campbell Supply Co. 
823 Chestnut St. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





This is the way 
we wash our 
hands — 


The Holeproof 
Hosiery Girls. 


The Bradley Washfountain 


he Holeproof Hoviery Co., 


Mills, 


lextile 
orde TS 


saving, 


Just 


old tin drinking 
1s replacing the 


taucets 


Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


as the “ 


Daniel Boone Woolen 
and other well known 
placed 


saving, 


plants have already installed or 


for the space saving, water time 


sanitary Bradley washfountain. 


Bubler ” Fountain has replaced the 


cup so the modern washfountain 


old washing troughs and the dirty 


and bowls 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. H. SILPATH, Representative 
2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SELLERS” 





HANGER BOXES 


SUPPORTED in a 
SELLERS HANGER 
FRAME they will last 
FOREVER. 


When mounted in any 
other hanger they out- 
wear any other box. 


They may be used 
Set Screw Hangers. 





The 
SURFACES are prop- 
erly sized and machined 


for LONG LIFE. 


BEARING 


The Oil Rings are of 
tempered Spring Steel. 


They remain true and 
round. 


Collars are enclosed 
and run in oil. 
REPLACE your 


worn boxes with SEL- 
LERS BOXES and 
watch for the 


SAVING in POWER. 


WM. SELLEKS & CO. 
Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Office: 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Machine Tools and iniectors 
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leavor to secure the fireman’s ac- 
e cooperation. It may be applied 
t. each fireman’s job, as an individual 
eticiency requirement, or to the whole 
iler room as an average efficiency 
fizure. In the first case an unscrupu- 
is fireman may increase his CO: 
percentage (and pay) by taking less 
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than his share of the load; in the 
second, the poor and good men share 
alike. The conditions as to coal must 
be standardized, or allowed 


above. 


for, as 


inferred, the general 
experience with systems of payment 
based upon efficiency of 


As may be 


operation 


have not been entirely successful. 
Many well intentioned schemes have 
failed. In the writer’s opinion the 
greatest hope for improvement along 
humanitarian lines lies in the gradual 
development of a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation among his 


and his must be 


the executive, 
men. It 


engineer 
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built upon a real knowledge of actual 
operating conditions, and their possi- 
bilities and limitations. Fostered by 

working conditions, ade- 
compensation for above-the- 
average work, and sympathetic inter- 
est, the human factor will repay many 


reasonable 
quate 


fold for its development. 


The Textile Mill Mechanical Department 


Relation to Wet Finishing, Dyeing and Dry Finishing Departments—Character of Service Rendered—Anticipating 
Breakdowns—Steam and Water Supplies-—Heating and Ventilating to Give Good Working Condi- 


N this series of articles dealing 
with the the me- 
chanical department to the vari- 

ous textile departments we have 
reached the point in manufacturing 
where the cloth has been woven, 
either from yarn in the gray or from 
stock-dyed or yarn-dyed material. If 
piece-dved fabzic, it now enters the 
dyeing and finishing departments, 
where it undergoes varying processes, 
depending upon the nature of the 
goods and the color and finish desired. 
If the stock or yarn has been colored 


relations of 


before weaving, the cloth now goes 
to the finishing department. 


The type of the machinery changes 
markedly, and so does the nature of 
the repair work to be done by the 
mechanical department. In all the 
preceding departments, except the 
slashing, there have been a relatively 
large number of machines of each 
kind, and there has been much of a 
sameness in the repair work. In the 
dyeing and finishing departments, on 
the other hand, the number of ma- 
chines of one kind is relatively small, 
the machines as a rule are somewhat 
bulky, have but few parts, and there- 
fore the repair work is on a larger 
scale and of a coarser nature than 
heretofore. 

Water and steam are very impor- 
tant factors in the work of these 
departments, which means the em- 
ployment of pipers and steamfitters. 
Again, it is in these departments that 
the great quantity of manufacturing 
steam is used, and it follows directly 
from this fact that excessive wastes 
of steam may occur, which will mean 
high fuel and manufacturing costs. 

Anticipating Trouble 

Much of the service that the me- 
hanical department is called upon to 
give is of an advisory nature. 
Trouble of some kind is always oc- 
urring, and much can be done by the 
lepartment in ascertaining the causes 

ind devising means of overcoming 
se troubles. Often the causes lie 
holly within the domain of the me 
nical department, but just as often 
they to be found within the tex- 
lepartment itself. The main 

g is to find the cause and remove 

Where the responsibility lies can 
letermined later if necessary. 

Whereas in the other manufactur- 
¢ departments machines can be 

pped at any time without injury to 
he material in process, in dyeing and 
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finishing work. this frequently is not 
the case. 


For example, the stoppage 
of a dye kettle for any appreciable 
length of time while a batch of cloth 
is being dyed may mean, if not the 
complete ruin of the cloth, then at 
injury 


least some permanent that 


tions and Prevent Damage to Materials—Dye House Floors 


that coneern dyeing and _ finishing 
a whole, and these will be 
dealt with in the manner of detailing 
what found the best 
practice from the mechanical depart 
ment’s point of view. Troubles that 
arisen in plants and how they 


plants as 


has been to be 


have 





Fig. 1. 


A Steamy. Foggy Dye House Means Dripping Ceilings, Wet Floors, and 


Unhealthy Working Conditiens. 


will throw the goods into blacks or 
into seconds. 

For the foregoing reasons it is ad- 
visable to anticipate trouble wherever 


possible. One aid to this is to have 
in large plants, for example, an elec- 
trician, several machinists, several 


carpenters, and possibly several pipers 
who devote all their 
departmental repairs and who make 
their headquarters within the depart 
ment. 


attention to the 


These men are always avail 


able, and many times a stoppage of 
a machine for five or ten minutes 
without damage to the goods at th 
instant that trouble appears, or previ 
ous to it, may prevent a longer stop 
page later with consequent damage 
and loss Also, these men become 
expert in diagnosing trouble and in 


making the necessary repairs; thus 


they do the work mere rapidly, mor: 
efficiently, and at less cost than men 
who are not in daily touch with 
processes and the equipment 


We shall at first 


1 1 + 
take up the matt 


will be discussed. 
Water Supplies 

Whatever be the nature of the pro- 

duct, whether wool or cotton, cloth or 


have been overcome 


yarn, water is used in large amounts. 
This water must be clean, free from 
suspended matter, and if necessary 


free of color and impurities in solu- 
tion All of this filtration 
and coagulation 
filtration, if the water 
In addition a 
softening plant may be required. 

\f sand filter the secret 
rood filtration is proper washing 


means a 
possibly 1 
svstem he fore 
is not sufficiently pure. 


In any typ 


i the filter, and the secret of proper 


washing is efficient agitation of the 
sand by compressed air during the 
washing process. Without compressed 
filter heds cannot be properly 

Was 
\ll piping in sand filter should be 
brass or copper, since 
t mn and steel will rapidly 
( If the air system piping is 
wrought iron it will quickly be 


3 
more or less destroyed, the beds will 
not be properly washed, and the result 
will be that the filtering capacity of 
the beds will be greatly reduced. 
Where coagulants are used the wash- 
ing must be done more frequently 
than othewise, since the sludge that 
is thrown down and which passes over 
to some extent on to the filters tends 
to blanket the beds and stop filtration. 

Where the water is too hard for 
natural state due to the 
presence of lime or magnesium salts, 
a softening process must be-used. In 
every plant great care must be taken 
to prevent pollution of the water 
supply, particularly if it is possible 
for chemical wastes to enter the water 
from other plants. For instance, in 


use in its 


one plant a leak in the caustic re- 
covery apparatus of a mill up-stream 
so charged the water with caustic 


soda that the dyeing and finishing de- 
partment obliged to for 
several days until the contaminated 
water could be entirely passed down- 
stream. 
Impurities from Coal Pile 

Another instance, which was un- 
usual, where soft coal to the 
amount of 30,000 tons was stored on 
the ground within 30 feet of the river 
and pond from which the water was 
taken. There had been heavy rains 
for séveral days previous, and much 
water had drained down through the 
the ground beneath. By 
reason of some repair work over the 
week-end it was necessary to lower 
the water level of the pond several 
feet. As a result the water that was 
in the ground under the coal quickly 
sought the lower level and drained 
into the pond. This water car- 
ried in iron and sul- 
from the pyrites in the 


was close 


Was 


coal into 


out 
solution much 
phuric acid 
coal. 

The occurrence passed unnoticed, 
pond was filled in 


Monday 


and the 
for 


however, 
readiness morning. 
When the dye house began operations 
there was immediate trouble. Shades 
were everything but what they should 
be. On testing the water it was found 
to contain large amounts of iron and 
sulphuric acid \n 
the and 


1 ? 1 
snowed heavy 


examination of 


banks bottom of the pond 
red deposits of ferric 
had been de- 
form of iron sul- 


sulphuric 1 free 


iron) hydrate 


which 


posited from the 


phate leaving the acid 


The plant was closed at once and 
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Why hand scrub? 


—the ‘‘ Vailco’’ is $305 less 
if you ACT now 


Hand scrubbing belongs with the This self-propel'ed machine 1s 
discards in the mill With the sturdily built and is capable of 
“Vailco” Electric Scrubbing sustained — service. Its eight 
Machine. vou can banish this brushes scrub thoroughly a path 


26° wide at the rate of ten to 


time-consuming method of floor ¥ 

fteen thousand sq. ft. an hour. 
Ing cleaning ; . | . 

Compare this with the time re 
| quired by your hand labor. 

As a special introductory offet Pia 
the price of the “Vailco” (No Phis unusual offer is held open 
}) has been reduced from $800 — for a limited time only. “Taking 
to S495 a difference of $305 advantage” calls for action. 


in your pocket 


| Write for a machine 


D. R. VAIL & CO. 


6582 Sheridan Road Chicago 











KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR. 
TABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your FIRE 
HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 
machinery 


Blower weighs 6% Ibs. 
oS pene weight 18 Ibs. 
. 20 feet highest grade electric 





cable, with armored plug cap 





One hand operated 
Note toggle switch in 
handle Ps 
Well balanced 
Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 
ires from motor to han- 
dle in metal tubing 
Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 
Gives 16” water column 
pressure 
Shipped on 10-day trial, 
anywhere 


$40.00 Net 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 
352 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON, (9) MASS. 
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Cleaning clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


565 Washington Blvd. Boston 50 Church Street 
Chicago, II. Mass. New York City 


Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments 


For handling goods from department to department for shipping 
to branch factories, warehouses, stores or agencies use BACKUS 
RETURNABLE SHIPPING BOXES. 


TRY A LOT AND WATCH THE SAVING 


A. BACKUS, Jr., & SONS 


Dept. T Detroit, Mich. 
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ronained closed for several days. 
l enches were dug between the coal 
pic and the river and several tons of 
sla ash were spread in these 
t! nches and on the banks ot the 

er, so that any further water pas- 

¢ from the ground to the river 
must pass through the soda ash. This 
would precipitate the iron and so 
combine with the sulphuric acid as 

render it harmless. The pond was 
emptied and refilled several times, and 
finally the the 
jectionable further 
lution was stopped. 


freed of 
and 


basin was 


chemicals 


\s a permanent prevent’on a con- 
crete floor was laid on the coal storage 


plot, and underdrains now conduct 
away the water that drains down 
through the coal. This experience 
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A third type of pipe used is wood 
pipe, made up of narrow staves held 
together by hoops of round iron. This 
pipe purchased of regular 
manufacturers, or it can be made by 
the wood-working department of the 
larger mills. Care must be used in 
selecting the wood, particularly if 
soft pine is used. All wood contain- 
ing sap and knots should be rejected, 


can be 


as such stock will cause early rotting. 
Redwood has been found to be very 
satisfactory, and cypress also is ex- 
cellent. 

In all wood pipe installations on 
important point should be noted; if 
possible, so plan the layout that the 
pipe is always kept full of water. 
When the pipe is alternately full and 
drained, or wet and dry, it will soften 





Fig. 2. 


4 Modern Well-Designed Dye House With All Machines in Operation. 


Compare with Fig. 1. 


indicates that it is well to have the 
filter attendant sample and 
test the water regularly several times 
each day for both acid and alkali con- 
tamination. This procedure may 
troublesome shut-downs, and 
prevent immense damage to stock in 


process, 


gallery 


avert 


Piping in Departments 


In many plants, by reason of the 
nature of the work and the colors 
volved, it is necessary tc avoid the 
use of iron pipe in order to prevent 
iron stains. Where this is the case 
several types of material other than 
rdinary wrought or cast iron can be 
used for conveying the water. If the 
water is cold galvanized pipe can be 
ed, but this is not advisable if the 
ter is warm. Lead-lined wrought 
n or cast iron pipe is excellent for 
s purpose, but of course is more 
expensive in first cost. 
n special cases where, for instance, 
team coil for heating liquors is 
1, and where the chemical nature 
the liquor precludes the use of 
Ss, copper, or iron, a lead-covered 
1 pipe gives good results. Lead- 
1 pipe, it may be added, is quite 
lely used for boiler feed lines in 
power plants. 


and rot much more quickly than if 
it is always wet. 

Throughout all ptping installations 
for water there must be no trace of 
tar, pitch, or asphalt coating, sine 
small portions of these materials are 
very liable to become 
alone with the water and eventually 
find lodement on a machine roll or 
even on the cloth itself. Stains from 
mater‘als of this nature are the most 
difficult of any to remove, and if a 
piece of tar or asphalt happens to 
fasten itself to a dye kettle roll, for 
instance, it may stain a number of 
pieces of cloth in multiple places be- 
fore it is discovered. The onlv safe 
way is to keep all such materials ab- 
solutely away from the water supply 
system. 

Brass, 


detached, go 


copper and monel metal 
pipes are used to a great extent. In 
this connect‘on it might be well to 
call attention to the rapidly increas- 
ing uses of the latter metal in dyeing 
processes. At present we will simply 
enumerate a number of these. In the 
form of machinery we have tanks, 
dye kettles, entire jigs, rotary dyeing 
machines. linings of cylinders and 
heads of beam dyeing machines, car- 
bon‘zing extractor baskets, 
partitions and plates in hosiery and 


caves, 
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Insure Your 
~ Insurance 


The purpose of insurance is to re- 


imburse an owner for the loss of 
property through fire. If the policies 
do not ‘cover’ the value of the prop- 
erty at the time the fire occurs the 
owner cannot collect his full share. 


What is the present value of your 
property? The only way to answer 
this is by a correct appraisal. 


Appraisals made by The Ballinger 
Company are backed by forty-four 
years of experience in the design and 
supervision of construction of indus- 
trial plants, commercial buildings and 
institutional buildings of all kinds. 
The cost data used in appraisals has 
been compiled during a long term of 
years (and continually revised ) by an 
estimating department that is con- 
stantly in contact with actual building 
and equipment costs. 


We will gladly give you an estimate 
of the cost of appraising your prop- 
erty without obligating you in the 
least. 
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THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


5 


Architects 


E 


Engineers 
Appraisers 


Cor. 12th and Chestnut Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa 


100 East 42nd St. 
New York City, N. 
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Many manufacturers of high pressure, high tem- 
perature oil and coal fired power equipment have 


standardized on BROOKLYN refractories for their 


installations. 


They have found that it pays them to use 
BROOKLYN products. We would like to prove 
to you that it will pay you to do the same. 


Our power plant equipment includes: 


Self Supported Back Connection 
Arches for H. R. T. Boilers 

Blow-Off Pipe Protector Covering 
(BROOKLYN Patent) 

FIRESEAL = High 


Cement 





Standard Shapes 


Flat 


Suspended Arches 
LYN Patent) 

| Interlocking Sprung Arches 

| Interlocking Brick and Blocks 


[The service obtained from our products will save you time and money. 


| Our booklet REFRACTORIES will be sent on request. 


BROOKLYN FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Van Dyke and Richards Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Water Can’t Get | 
At the Cylinders 


(BROOK 


Temperatu re 











































Anyone familiar with 
power plant operation 
knows what water in the 
engine cylinders means - 


poor lubrication, scored cyl- 
inders, 














sometimes accidents. 
The underlying reason for 
condition in 
out of 
lessness on the part of the 
boiler attendant in allow 
ng the boiler to become too 
full 
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with the Vigilant Feed Wa 
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The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
**Not a Single Failure’’ 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Dailies 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CuicaGo, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford en 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Buildin 

New OB.eans, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
Daas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLt Lakpw City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, Ore., 895 Gaseo Building 
SeaTrip, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cura, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JvAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULD, LI. T., Castle & Cooke Building 





in the Sizing Box 


With 


negligible as to be practically nil. 


Temperature 
Regulator 


climinates temperature troubles that constantly 


worry the overseer and his slasher tenders. Once 
1 Sarco is set for a certain temperature — that 
Cegree of heat will not vary. 

\ Sarco is as simple in construction as it is dependable 


in action Has no delicate devices that get out of order. 
No auxiliary mechanisms to complicate operations, or 
perishable parts to cause trouble. For the Sarco is 
entirely self-contained and self-operated Controls 
team, or hot water heat 


Las, 


You can count on a Sarco paying for itself over and 
over again—by saving heat and eliminating “ seconds.” 
Sent our liberal 30-day free trial offer. If not satis- 
factory, simply return it and it costs you nothing whatever 


} 


information write for Booklet X-64 


SARCO CO., INC. 

4 Park Place, New York City 

Buffalo 
Detroit 


Boston Chicago ‘_leveland 
Philadelphia 


Ltd., 





Peacock Bros., Montreal 








Banish Temperature Troubles 


a Sarco Temperature Regulator in control of the sizing 
temperature, the mixture in the sow box cannot overheat and splash 
out, cause excessive thinning by chemical changes or dilution with 
condensed steam, neither can the mixture cool off and skim over. 
The variation over and under the exact temperature desired is so 
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stock dyeing machines, warp dye- 
rolls; while in small parts we 

dippers, pails, tenter clips, and 
sizes of bolts, etc. 


Steam Economies 
yeing and finishing departments 
tremendous users of steam, and 
stant attention must be given to 
machinery and to the employes 
make sure that steam is not 
ted. It is not the purpose of this 
cle to take up in detail the possibl« 


yastes and economies of steam in 
departments. We will state, 
ever, several general rules that 


should be observed. 

\Vhere it is possible to use exhaust 
pressure steam that 
d previously to 


low has been 
generate power, 
n by all means do so since the 
economy over using initial steam is 
enormous. The lower the 
of high pressure steam that 
used, when no low pressure or ex- 
ust is available, the better, since 
ever present leakage and radia- 

ti losses will be correspondingly 
lower. <All piping should be well 
covered and the covering should be 
kept in good repair. Steam leaks 
should not be tolerated. In large 
plants it is well worth the expense to 
keep a piper and his helper in the 
department all the time in order to 
keep the traps, valves, and piping in 
good condition and to guard against 


pressure 
can be 


leakage. 
lhe low pressure steam can come 
the form of exhaust steam from 


turbines, or it can 
be bleeder steam, so-called, extracted 
from the middle stages of large con- 
densing turbines. When low pressure 
or exhaust steam is used for heating 
liquors the carrying pipes must be of 
larger sizes than with high pressure 
steam, since due to the low pressure 
he carrying capacity is much less. 
Where there is any warm water 
ailable, such as condensing water 
irom engines or turbines, it should be 
utilized if possible but it must be free 
from oil. This also applies to any 
exhaust steam that may be used. In 
the latter, if any oil be originally 
present it may be removed with sepa- 
tors. In the matter of boiling 
ter in tanks or kettles it it well to 
member that can be wasted 
. large extent by over-boiling. As 
ule if the water is kept at the boil- 
temperature that is sufficient for 
purpose Any additional 
im admitted to the liquor will 
the bath more 
but cannot raise the tempera- 
Steam literally blown 
but nothing 
be gained thereby and the steam 
sumption wall be 


small engines or 


steam 


desi red. 


ply agitat¢ v10- 
can be 
ugh boiling water, 


excessive. 


Heating and Ventilating 
he matter of the proper heating 
| ventilation of dye houses particu- 
y is one in which both the textile 
and the mechanical departments are 
itally interested; the former by rea- 
of the working conditions which 
it, and the latter by reason of the 
pment required and its main- 
nce. In the question of ventila- 
is included the removal of steam 
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and 
from 


vapors that may be given off 
the machines. 

There are two general methods of 
removing steam from dye _ houses. 


One is by making use of natural draft 


with hoods and chimneys, and the 
other is by forced removal using 
hoods and exhaust fans. Whatever 
method is used one requirement must 


be met in order that the system may 
work satisfactorily; that is, sufficient 
fresh outside air must be 
the room to make up for 
is removed, and in the cold 
this air must be heated sufficiently so 
that it will not form a vapor when it 
enters the room. 

Heat supplied to the upper portions 
of the room will prevent the 
condensation with consequent fogging 
and dripping of the steam that may 
escape from under the hoods. 
dripping is unhealthy for the em 
ployes, and makes working conditions 
very unpleasant. While common in 
the older plants there is no excuse for 
such conditions in the modern mill. 

A steamy, 
dripping 


eateinaiias 

admit cu TO 
+7 ae } + 
the air tna 


season 


space 


Such 


foggy 


y dye house means 
ceilings, wet floors, un 

healthy working conditions, and dis- 
satisfied employes, all of which have 
an injurious effect upon the quality 
of the product. Accidents to the 
workmen are frequent and_ serious 
Roof timbers of such dye houses rot 
out in very quick time so that main- 
tenance costs are heavy. It is ther¢ 

fore the duty of the management to 
do everything possible to obtain satis- 
factory working conditions. It is 
advisable to have one man whose duty 
it is to regulate the temperature and 
volume conditions of the air being 
forced into the room. 


Dye House Floors 

The care and maintenance of dve 
house floors are items of considerable 
expense and require the attention of 
the mechanical department. Such 
floors are more or less wet, not only 
with water but with dye liquor, acids, 
alkalies, and numerous other fluids. 
Ordinary wood floors with wood sur- 
face will not last for any length of 
time. There is always much trucking 
on these floors, and the loads are 
heavy, being made up largely of wet 
cloth or yarn. It is important then 
that the surface should be as smooth 
as possible to facilitate trucking. 
Wood planks will rot and splinter, 
which accident hezar! ‘Te 
unsanitary and wholly objectionable. 

Wood block floors are free from 
the objections to wood plank flooring, 
while retaining the advantages of a 
wood surface. 


means 


They are durable, 
fire-resisting, particularly immune to 
rot and wear, resist the action of 


moisture and processing solutions, 
are not affected by extrem« 
and temperature. Thev give 
trucking surface and 
nently solved the flooring 
in many mills. 

A form of floor that is used quite 
extensively is rock asphalt surfacing 
on plank base. This is satisfactory if 
there be no wet steamy basement un- 
derneath which will cause the planks 
to rot. The asphalt must he suff- 
ciently hard so that under the warm 


and 
humicaditv 

a rood 
have 


perma- 


problem 


st 
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Heat—Power—Steam— 


But No Smoke 


The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 
—but no smoke. High heat- 
producing energy is obtainable 
with anthracite without loss in 
the various processing depart- 
ments by smoke. 


Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat and rice for gener- 
ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


The 
Philadelphia and Reading 


Coal and Iron Company 


General Office 


Reading Terminal 


Philadelphia 
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Economical Maintenance 


of machinery is one of the big problems of the Textile operator. When 
machinery goes down for repairs that means a break in p.oduztion sched- 
ules and a loss of profit. To avoid this delay and expense many Mill 
owners are maintaining a repair department as the p-.actical econonic 
solution. 


The pyramids were built The WALCOTT Low Drive Lathe 
to last a long time— because of its cdaptability to all kinds of lathe work has an important 


place in the repair department of the Textile Mill. In aay capxc'ty it 
is fast, accurate and can be relied on in any emergency. ii saves costly 
delays as repairs and replacements can be quickly made as :h> need 
arises. 





so are Haskins “Armord” truck expense and adequate 
Trucks. These trucks stand protection for their product. 
the rigors of years of service Are you open to conviction? 
without repairs or exnense. Write. Write for booklet. It will save you money. 

Mills eveywhere are specifying 

sane tse ona Sie he R. G. HASK’NS CO. WALCOTT LATHE COMPANY 
cause they realize the Haskins 520 W. Mon:voe St., Chicago, II. Jackson, Michigan 

construction means lower Trucks that are “slam-bang” proof 







Use This Half-Ton Hoist 
to Speed Your Work! 





Of What Does This 
Remind You? 









EN men would be required 
to do the work that one 
Little Giant Combination Hoist 
performs—and they couldn’t do 
it as easily or quickly! 


Its half-ton capacity and lifting 
speed of 27 to 30 feet per min- 
ute make it a practical and eco- 
nomical air-power hoisting unit 
for small jobs of all kinds. 
Available in either plain or trol- 
ley mounted types. 






















UPPOSE that you had on hand when 


your first tap was broken a commer- 


Descriptive Bulletin 880 sent on 
request. Write for your copy. 












cial device built specially to remove the 












Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chicage Pneumatic Bldg., 6 East 44th St., New York 


broken pieces of tap, a commercial de- 


ric i icle, would you : eae ; 
vice not a home-made articl y Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


not have saved a great deal of time? *BIRMINGHAM “CLEVELAND *Los ANGELES “PHILADELPHIA *ST. Loris 


*BosToNn DENVER *MINNEAPOLIS *PITTSBURGH *SEATTLB 
*CHICAGO * DETROIT *NEW ORLEANS RICHMOND TULSA 
*CINCINNATI EL Paso *New York SaLt Lake City 

Houston *San Francisco’ P-188S 





Write Us for Information 





The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN 






Combination Hoists 








- 
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ist conditions that prevail in the 

ms it will not soften and allow 

ed truck wheels to sink into or 
ike depressions on the surface. 
ich cup-shaped depressions make 
icking very difficult, truck sides are 
renched off by the efforts of the em- 
yes to start the trucks, extra labor 
needed, and men have been known 
injure themselves severely while at 
irk, 

The asphalt is made by remelting 
e hard blocks, which themselves are 
mmposed of natural asphalt and silica 
ind of 80 mesh and under, and add- 
¢ natural asphalt flux with coarse 
geregate up to 34-inch size. This 
ggregate consists of pebbles, trap 
ck and granite. The mass is heated 
» 450 deg. F., is laid and then dusted 


ith silica sand. The thickness can 
he from I inch to 3 inches, but the 
best is 1% inches. When wood base 


‘annot be used concrete will give very 
results and of 
lasting, in fact, 


W OC d. 


cood course is more 


it is preferable to 


In place of asphalt on wood or con- 
crete base an all-cement concrete floor 
can be laid. If we compare the two 
types of floor we find that the asphalt 
fi is more more act} ard 
more slip-proof, and 
has more heat insulating properties 
than has the concrete. Cement floors 
are non-elastic and are heat conduct- 
ing. Asphalt floors are 
and semi-heat conducting, 
floors but non-heat 
ducting. The asphalt floor excels 
concrete in all desirable qualities ex- 
cept durability, where its ratio is as 
75 to go, and fire-resisting in the ratio 
100. When asphalt floors 
fail it is generally because the com- 
pound is not sufficiently hard, that is, 
it does not contain enough aggregate. 


oor resilient, 


ilkali resistant, 


semi-elastic 
while wood 


are elastic con- 


of 75 to 


Trucking Surfaces 

When a cement concrete floor with 
a cement surface is used the great 
trouble is the rapid wearing away of 
the top or ‘finish surface. Various 
materials are used hardeners, but 
none are completely satisfactory un- 
der extreme conditions. Among the 
materials used are iron dust and iron 
flings, carborundum powder, and 
quartz sand. A liquid hardener con- 
sists of sodium and magnesium fluo- 
silicate. The ideal cement top is the 
so-called terazzo floor, which con- 
sists of 95% natural stone aggregate, 
hut this is too expensive for factory 
work, 

The greatest wear on cement floors, 
where there is much trucking, comes 
it the joints and for this reason it is 
idvisable to have of these as 
When a truck passes over 

joint there is a slight hammer effect, 
ery slight at first it is true, but the 
nerease is rapid and destructive. In 

short time there will be a marked 
low at the joint which will aggra- 
ate the hammer effect. 

One satisfactory solution of the dye 
louse floor problem, particularly in 
he trucking lanes, is to lay cast iron 
loor grates embedded in cement as 
1e top finish. These grates may be 
f any convenient size and make-up, 
ut one that has proved to be ex- 


as few 
yx ssible. 
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cellent is 2 ft. by 4 ft., 34 in. thick, 
with webs of 9/16 and spaces of /% 
in. They weigh about 126 lbs. Once 
these are laid the floor can be forgot- 
ten for years; the cast iron plates 
take the wear of the trucking and also 


prevent slipping. The floor is noisy, 
all cement floors are, but the combina- 
tion is very durable. The wood 
block floor gives a durable trucking 
surface without the excessive noise 


of most other floors. 

An all-concrete floor is harder on 
the feet of employes than asphalt or 
wood due to the lack of resiliency and 
elasticity. It is also more damp and 
cold, and for these reasons does not 
find so much favor with the men. 
Sometimes a wood floor is laid on a 
cement base where there is not much 
moisture. If this is done the surface 
f the concrete must be first mopped 
with hot pitch before the floor is 
‘aid. This will prevent the moisture 
‘n the cement from being absorbed 
wv the wood, with consequent rotting 
effect. 

Where erdinary fioors are 
used in dye wet 
ments there should be plently of venti- 
lation and stagnant water should not 
be allowed to collect. Dead air and 
stagnant water is a combination that 
will cause rapid deterioration in plank 
and timber. 

Succeeding articles will take up in 
of the services rendered 
by the mechanical department in con 
nection with particular machines and 
processes in the dyeing and finishing 
departments of textile mills. 


wood 


houses over base- 


detail some 


Safety Kinks 


Kandom Thoughts From a Mechan- 
ical Superintendent 


Overseers and foremen should im- 
press upon their employes the neces- 
sity of reporting accident, no 
matter how slight it may be. It is 
the slight accident neglected and for- 
gotten that in a few days or a week 
develops into an infected hand, 


every 


arm, 


foot, with consequent loss of time | 


and possible danger to life. 


x * * 
Never pass by and leave an up- 
turned nail projecting from a piece 


of wood. Even if you do not think 

of the danger to others, you may come 

back that way later and _ not 

stepping on it the second time. 
< K * 


escape 


Goggles should be provided in every 
shop for the men’s use when grinding 
tools or castings, and the 
be made to wear them. Keep several 
pairs of high-grade substantial gog- 
gles hanging near each emery wheel 
and sharply censure any 
found using the wheel but not wear- 
ing the goggles. 


men must 


emnlove 


* * * 


Oil should not be permitted to drop 
on the floor from overhead hangers. 
Even if it be but a few drops a day 
it will quickly make the floor just 
slippery enough to be very dangerous 
and productive of falls, particularly 
if it be at the end of a machine where 
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Light is free 
Is ready 


What do you do with the 


to illuminate your factory? 


Lucas 
Mill Whites 






will distribute it broadly, 
ship, contentment and health. 


We recommend— 


light that 


‘*The Great Daylighters’’ 


insuring efficient workman- 


LUCAS Mill White Flat 


Because— 
(1) Lueas Mill White Flat is whiter than Gloss. 
2) Lucas Mill White Flat covers more solidly 
than Gloss because of its greater pigment content. 
(3) Lucas Mill White Flat returns more light 
because of the greater pigment content. 
(4) Lucas Mill White Flat diffuses light, thereby 


preventing glare and sharp shadows. 


(5) Lucas Mill White Flat resists the tendency 
to turn vellow. 
Write Dept. 67 for interesting booklet “ The Great 
Daylighter.” 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Oakland 
Fresno Los Angeles 
Houston Memphis 
Jacksonville Savannah 





New York 
Asheville 
Atlanta 
Denver 


Purposely made for Every Purpose 





es 
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Are you Familiar? 


ov it Accuracy 


-in measurement 
and in recording 


\ 


“ACROSS THE LINE” 
STARTER 


Ss a wonder crammed full of exclusive points — 





Accurate measurement is worthless other uses in tne mill proper as well 
unless accompanied by accurate re- as in power plant and central station. 


1 more compact than this advertising space. cordings. (It's often worse than use- a eee r . 
| I less, in fact, because it is given an Tell us what kind of pressure you 
Write for full description and data. unjustified degree of confidence). wish to record and we'll furnish you 


aa a f Bristol’s R d with full information regarding the 
By the use of Bristol's Kecording gauge best suited for your work 
Pressure Gauge you can be sure of Qur Bulletin No. 303-D describes a 
the records as well as the measure-  yymber of our pressure gauges. We 
ment. Pressures are charted auto- 4jcg have booklets on Bristol’s 
matically and the “human element” ‘Tachometers, Counters, Recording 
—the great source of error—is Thermometers and Psychrometers 
entirely removed. for the charting of relative humidity 
There are many types of Bristol’s 
gauges in use in textile mills for The Bristol Company 
reading the pressures of Steam Boil- 
ers, Air Compressors and for many Waterbury, Conn. 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL'S 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 





Industrial Controller Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit New York Philadelphia 


| Powell Valves LEFFEL 


“m TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


White Star HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 
Gate Valves ry Pi 


DOUBLE WEDGE DISCS 
of NON-CORROSIVE 
WHITE POWELLIUM 

NICKEL 


with patented union bonnet, pro- 
jecting packing gland; rising or 
non-rising spindles; screwed or 
flanged ends. For steam, water, 
gas, oil, air or chemicals. 


TO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
FOR STEAM WORKING 
PRESSURE UP TO 200 AND 





EE 
a 






















ea 






300 POUNDS ee ; me 
HH Ask: your monter'ter _— —— Sar ern eer a 
Hil POWELL WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


“WHITE STAR” THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
GATE VALVES BRANCH OFFICES: 













= Oe Stein i a 
WHITE STAR GATE VAL ee ad 80 Boylston St. 
“Whi Sear” i TE. sera a na aN eens ebb ee wae ES ewan Fourth Nat'l Bank Building 
THE WM. POWELL CO. ite Star EE Mn ionessanpassincitnadseeseeeneos tases Plymouth Building |} 
. Gate Valve Ne SLL sib aennat ae ie .. Woolworth Gullding 
errs PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA................. illiam Hamilton Co., Ltd. | 
CINCINNATI, O. ie 
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is much passing around from 
side to another. 
ok * * 
henever men are doing repair 
wo.k on pulleys or shafting a sign 
ea ing the words “Danger—Do Not 
Start—Men Working On Repairs” 
iid be hung on the starting com- 
sator that controls the motor, if 
the shafting is motor driven, or upon 
the throttle valve of the engine if the 
system is engine driven. No one 
‘pt the man who hung this sign 
should remove it. Failure to observe 
safety procedure has cost numer- 
lives and caused many serious 
accidents. 
* * * 
\ll ladders used in mills shouid 
e some form of safety feet to pre- 
vent slipping. For wood floors spiked 
points are very good. If for use on 
cement or asphalt floors they may be 
of the several forms that are to 
be had. 
* ¢ 2 
Many falling accidents that occur 
in mills are caused by employes step- 
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ping on bobbins that are lying upon 
the floor. One mill uses signs with 
the words “Pick Up That Bobbin” to 


impress upon the help the necessity of 


keeping bobbins off the floor. 
x * x 


Much is heard of late of the lack 


of sufficient lighting in textile mills, 
and in some states certain intensities 


of illumination are required by law. 


Recent tests have shown that from 20 
to 40%, or even more in extreme 
cases, of the original illumination can 
be lost through the accumulation of 
dust and dirt on lamp globes and 
reflectors. 
x * * 

should hold an _ electric 
lamp in one hand and touch metal or 
wet material with the other hand, or 


No one 


even place the other hand in water. | 
It is possible to receive a fatal shock | 
if the lamp socket is defective, or if | 


the person has a weak heart. An in- 
stance of this occurred where the em 


ploye held a lamp in one hand and| 


with the other was cleaning wet mud 
from the mud-drum of a boiler. 


Economies of Materials Handling 





Advantages of Handling Materials Mechanically—From Paper 
Presented at Cleveland Meeting of A. S. M. E. 


By M. L. Begeman* 


VERY industrial organization 

looking toward maximum econ- 
omy must include in its program a 
careful study of the handling of its 
materials. Competition is keen, un- 
skilled labor expensive, and while in 
other departments economies have 
long been practiced, here is a profit- 
able field for developing greater effi- 
ciency. 

One condition which has delayed a 
general recognition of the need of 
materials-handling equipment is the 
fact that it is difficult to point out spe- 
cific inefficiencies. Even now in those 
industries using mechanical equip- 
ment, it is estimated that not more 
than 5 per cent. are using such equip- 
ment to its best advantage. This is 
partly due to the fact that most cost 
systems class handling work as a non- 
productive operation and as such it 
receives little attention. The cost of 
various handling operations is not 
itemized and there are no data avail- 
able from which to make an analysis. 
The handling labor is hidden away in 
oyerhead charges and is looked 
upon as a necessary evil rather than 
in unnecessary loss. 


may be safely said that there is 

lot an industry which does not have 
need for some type of handling equip- 
ment. The general cycle of all manu- 
turing plants is about the same. 
terials are first received and put 
temporary storage. From stor- 
age they go to production and while 
thre move from one machine or 
ation to another, and often from 

one department to another. Leaving 
the production departments the pro- 


\ssistant Professor of Mechanical Engi 
ng, University of Michigan 


duct goes to finished stores. From 
the finished stores department it is 
shipped out of the plant, thus com- 
pleting the cycle of movements so far 
as the manufacturing plant is con- 
cerned. 

Considering this cycle it is to be 
noted that it involves both move- 
ments and rests. In other words, the 
storage bears a close relationship to 
the handling system and merely repre- 
sents a halting place in the general 
process of movement. Hence in the 
study of material movements th¢ 
question of storage must also be taken 
into account. Equipment selected 
must not only handle the materials 
economically, but should also facili- 
tate their handling in and out of 
storage and if possible reduce thx 
time in storage. 


Economies Effected 

Present-day manufacturing equin- 
ment consists of but two main divi- 
sions: the production equipment which 
performs the various operations and 
the equipment which serves to bring 
the material to and from the pro- 
duction machines. Machines and pro- 
cesses of the first type have in the 
past received most of the attention 
and as a result have been perfected 
to a high degree. It remains, then, 
that any economies practiced will be 
concerned largely with the handling 
equipment. Many manufacturers 
who have highly developed automatic 
machines and an otherwise efficient 
organization are losing much of the 
value of their development by dis- 
counting the importance of 
internal transportation. 

Although the handling equipment 
has not come into use nearly as much 


factory 


as it should, it certainly is not be- 








High Speed 


Advantages of nf i..7é Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 236 Phillips Ave... TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 


Spra ypainting Si ystem 


i NO | 


Stool with wood 
seat. Same stool 
without the back 

















Textile Mill Equipment 











NO. 10'8 


Steel frame chair 
with wood saddle 
seat, in all heights. 





is No. 100. 
so | 
oa 
ns 
go 
a) 
wos 

, a) 

Revolving and adjustable 

steel frame with wood 

No. 5-26. 


stool seat and wood back. 
Other patterns and all 
heights. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


_ nltacornni se 
PLAINWELL - - MICHIGAN 
Ea y : 


Ne.. 218 DD; T. C. 
Machine tender or 


tool truck. Other Wis 


truck lines. 


Bench legs all 
lengths and 
heights. Also made 
special. 
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No. 36. 
Tool or _ small _ parts 
cabinet. Made in 9 stock 
patterns or special to 
order. 
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 QOFVTRIVIVIVIVD 
Can’t |Slip 


High 
per fect 


(American Speed Chains 


give transmission of 


and therefore, perfect 


They 
the 


power, 


98 to 





weave transmit 


99% of power app'ied 


smoothly, quietly and surely. 


They eliminate slippage and 


friction from sliding contact. 


Chain Drive Mears Positive Transmission 


Positive, unvarying performance is the outstanding feature 
\merican High Speed Chains. Whatever your trans 
ion problem, there is an American High Speed Chain 


which will do it better, and add ethciency and econ- 


the operat 





AMERICAN 
= HIGHSPEEDCHAIN CO. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


PITITIOD PTVTI TMM OMVED 


005 0545 05 44545 44450 





COTTON MILL COMPRESSION COUPLINGS 


of the DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of 
strong construction, easily applied to, or 
removed from shafts. The ideal coup- 
ling for cotton mills. 


omraacrna 


We are Manufacturing Engineers, spe- 

cializing on Power Transmission Machin- 

ery. We will be glad to co-operate with 
your engineers in solving your 
transmission problems. 
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| elidideaataalll Belt 


When you lace a belt with Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing, you probably will never have to touch 
the lacing again as long as the belt runs unless 
you want to shorten or lengthen the belt—and 
if you do, the joint is already half made. A 
separate hinge lacing, smooth and flexible. ‘‘Just 





FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING Co. 
4634 Lexington St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pave., London, E.C. 2 





Increased Production 


May often be accomplished 
by efficient lubrication — our 


Lubrication Engineers are al- 
ways ready to advise with 


plant owners anywhere—Call 


or write us. 


—s ve RE 
5. es 


Service ~~ 


n |e 
a Hammer to Apply It. | 
| 
| 
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se such equipment has lacked de- 
pment The last 
or 15 years have seen a great im- 
vement of this type of equipment. 
nufacturers have brought about 
ich standardization along this line 
| are continually investigating new 
sibilities for labor saving. Special 
that up are given 
cial analysis and equipment de- 
ned if necessary which will 
needs that are presented. 


and perfection. 


»blems come 


meet 
Manu- 


ie tt rin way . T 


a 
. 


ee ad } 
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him at the proper level for quick 
handling with a minimum effort. Re- 
lieving the worker of the physical 
effort necessary to pick up parts from 
a low level permits him to devote 
more of his energies toward actual 
production. 


In the 


constitute an important 
phase of the production work. 
again 
bring 


many factories assembling 


processes 
Here 
conveying equipment helps to 
about increased production by 


Lap Conveyor in a Card Room; Empty Lap Containers Returned to Picker Room 
by Elevator Shown at Right. 


facturers who have not kept up with 
the rapid development of this type of 
equipment have only to present their 
problem to engineers in_ this 
and new avenues of economies 
be opened up for them. 


work 
will 


Increased Production 


The economies effected by a prop- 
erly installed handling system reach 
practically every department of an in- 
dustry. It is most directly concerned, 
of course, with the production opera- 
tions. Increased production, the first 
important economy to be realized, is 
brought about by the elimination of 
certain delays and by a general im- 
provement the material routing 
through the plant. By elim’nating the 
lifting and carrying of the materials 
by 
ment by mechanical conveyors, ma- 
terials are brought to the machinery 
at the desired rate for best operation. 
Delays caused by tardy 


of 


workers and effecting its move- 


arrival of 
materials are common when relying 
on human effort for the supply. With 
properly installed mechanical equ’p- 
ent the product as it is finished is 
mmediately moved on, preventing 
ccumulation and cluttering of floor 
pace. 

Having the floor space clear about 


e machine has a influence 
increasing production, since it im- 
roves the surroundings for the 


orker performing the operation. He 


large 


not crowded as to his movements, 
id may perform his operation with 
rfect freedom and in a manner 
hich best eliminates fatigue. Fur- 
ermore, materials are delivered to 


speeding such 


sembly 


up As- 
conveyors, em 
in the auto-motive industry 
for motor and chassis assembly, keep 
the product on the move at a definite 
predetermined rate. 
the line do not 


processes. 
such 


as 


are 
ployed 


The men along 
have to from 
one place to another, but rather the 
product being assembled is brought 


move 


to them. In such a capacity the con- 
of 


veyor acts not only as a carrier 
parts, but as a pacemaker as well. 

It can be seen, therefore, that by 
the the proper materials- 
handling equipment production is in- 
creased by— 


use of 


a The elimination of delays caused 
by slow movement of materials 

b The general improvement of ma- 
terial routing through the plant 

c The improvement of 
conditions, and 


working 


d By speeding up of assembly pro- 
cesses. 
Increased Speed 
The first important economy to 
effected by the use 
handling equipment is, 
shown, the 


be 
of materials- 


as has been 
increase in production. 
Aiong with increased production ma- 
terials-handling equipment also brings 
about a greater speed in 
ment the product 
plant. These two 


the 

through 
benefits are very 
closely related and to some extent ar« 
dependent upon one another. How- 
ever, in many cases the essential re- 


move- 


of the 


quirement is speed, and for this rea- | 


son it may be mentioned separately 
one of materials- 
(Continued on page 115) 


as 


the benefits of 
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The V-W removes steam 
and vapor 


Condensation is_ effec 
tively prevented by the 
special V-W Ventilator. 
This type is ideal for the 
humid conditions which 
the textile man _ often- 
times has to contend 
with. It draws out vapor 
and steam in addition to 
foul air, smoke, 
and dust. 

The V-W Ventilator 1s 
absolutely storm-proof 
Rain, snow, dust and 
dirt are kept out. The 
efficient design permits 
of no back or 
down draught regardless 
of the action of the wind. 
No power is required 
the first is the last 
Bases are supplied 


fumes 


pressure 


cost 
“WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND DOTH BLOW, | 
SOME HEART IS GLAD TO HAVE IT SO.” 


cost. 

to match any roof 

We shall gladly 
further details. 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


VSS 


i :‘_‘“htnKtKT T_T 


Eliminate steps that 
cost you money 


A valued employe interrupts his tasks to go on 
an errand in some other part of the mill—one 
that could have been handled with dispatch if a 
telephone system was available. Have you ever 
stopped to consider what these needless steps are 
costing you? 


send 


In just such instances as these Couch Telephone 
Systems come in mighty handy. They are indis- 
pensable aids to the various mill units, enabling 
them to work in unison. Congestion in the pas- 
sageways is reduced 


S. H. Couch Co. are pioneers in the development 


of private telephone systems. 
our catalog? 


S. H. COUCH CO., Inc. 
Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


337 W. Madison St., Chicago 170 Purchase St., Boston 


May we send you 


Lt_VAT.S 


KA 


a 


enc 


TRADE MARK 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
















In Operation--In Final Cost 


. BALDWINCHAINS 
are economy plus 


They mean 
Continuous Production 


This Superior Design, these High Grade Steels, this 
Excellence of Workmanship, entering into the con- 
struction of all Baldwin Chains — why should you 
know about this subject? 

lo the user, it means positive assurance that, for 
(1) Accuracy, (2) RESISTANCE TO WEAR, (3) 


MinIMUM STRETCHING (LoNG LIFE), (4) NEARLY 
Dust TicGut CoNSTRUCTION, BALDWIN CHAINS are 
unsurpassed. 

\nd don’t overlook our facilities for the manufac- 
ture of ACCURATE SPROCKETS. 

Our New Catacoc G gives complete information, 
with many interesting illustrations and much valu- 


Engineering Data. 


BALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS, U.S.A. 
H. V. Greenwood, General Western Sales Representative Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


able 


Repulsion Start Induction 


Single-Phase Motors 


a . are so constructed that the brushes 
? touch the commutator only dur- 
ing the period of starting. This 
is an important factor when you 
consider that in many classes of 
service this means that the brushes 
are only in contact with the arma- 
ture about 1/900 as long as if 
they rode the commutator all the 
time. 





l] Illustrating the 
14 H. P. Motor 
Years of service without 
They Keep-A-Running _ renewals and quiet operation is 
the natural result. 


Temperature rise not more than 


40° C, 


One-eighth to 
40 Horse Power 








Century Electric Company | 
General Ofices—1827 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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| vides perfectly even warp let-off, on 


| This chain is not affected by climatic 
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maintains 
UNIFORM 
WARPS 
produces 
EVEN 
CLOTH 


American Loom Friction Chain pro- 

















every type of loom. 








conditions, consequently it eliminates 






the trouble of adjusting, experienced 





when substitutes are used. 







AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES — Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 










HARRIS 


OILS 
GREASES 








For Perfect Lubrication 













Textile Engineers know how 
vital a thing is lubrication. 

And most of them know that 
the terms “Harris Oils’ and 
‘Perfect Lubrication”’ are syn- 


onymous. 










“America’s Leading Lubricants”’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. off 


THE A. W. HARRIS 


OIL COMPANY 
325 South Water St. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Backwinder 

Rewinds Yarns from Knitted 
Fabric Up to Eight Ends 

There are large opportunities for 

economies in the knitting industry in 

the rewinding of from 


yarns fabrics 
containing imperfections, thus re- 
covering the yarns further use. 
Many attempts have been made to 
perfect machines that would handle 
the various classes of knitted fabric 
made from multiple strands of yarn, 
but there have in most cases proved 
to be insuperable difficulties in the 
way of the practical attainment of 
the desired end. 


for 


Attention has been given to this 
problem in Europe as well as in the 
United States, and a successful ma- 
chine has now been brought out by 
Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., Manchester, 
England, for which J. W. Shardlow, 
Needham, Mass., is the sole American 
agent. The backwinder, or knitted 
fabric rewinder, as it is called, is 
manufactured on known as 
the Brewster’s patent, and unravels 
various types of knitted web, such as 
circular knitted and 
hosiery and flat fabrics, winding the 


what is 


bodies sleeves, 
yarns on spools in a condition suitable 
for further use. It handles 
made with up to eight yarns. 


fabrics 


The machine includes a holder for 





the material to be unraveled, and a 
winding unit containing eight 
S] ndles When a piece of fabric is 


knitted with several yarns, the yarns 
separated as they leave the goods 
| pass to independent guides, each 
yarn then separately passing through 
ther and tension arrange- 
ments to a separate spool. In this way 


euides 


the yarns are separately controlled. 
The tension on each strand may be 
varied according to the streneth of 
he yarn. 

lhe fabric holder for circular knit 
is: i revolving conical cylinder 
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or drum, which is driven by a speed 


regulating arrangement suitable for 
various styles of knitting. For re- 
winding of flat fabrics, a wood 


board with spring clips is supplied to 
hold the fabric. 
This machine is a practical device 


for the recovery of yarns from fab 


rics containing up to eight separate 
strands, and on the 
separate tension device for each yarn, 


controlled by a 


account of 


wire, 
little trouble is experienced and the 
operation ordinarily 


compensating 


proceeds with 


few interruptions and is carried on 
as a commercial yarn recovery 
process. A stop motion acts auto 


matically on the breakage or termina 
tion of any thread and only brief at 
tention from the attendant is neces 
sary to thread up the end. The aver 
age speed of the machine is 60 revolu- 
tions per minute. It may be driven by 
belt or arrangements can be provided 
for motor drive. The 
being extensively used in England for 
rewinding yarn both circular 
and flat sweater fabrics, underwear, 
hosiery and fancy knit goods 


machine is 


from 


Lock for Lamp Bulbs 


Only Two Parts, a 
Spring and a Washer 

An unusually simple device, known 
as the “Ren-Lock,” for preventing 
the theft of electric light bulbs has 
been brought out by the Ren Manu 
facturing Co., Winchester, Mass. It 
consists of a coil spring and a 


Consists of 


grooved 
black fibre washer, which are added 
to the ordinary electric light socket. 
These simple parts are attached to any 
light in a few minutes, and there is 
nothing to throw away. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the parts 
of which the device is composed, and 
a light equipped with it. There is 
nothing to interfere with the illumi 
nation and the lamp cannot be re 





Knitted Fabric Rewinder: Handles up to Eight Yarns. 


moved without breaking it. A 


supplied for 


punch is | 


springs and washers. 
The 


brass 


“Ren-Lock” fits 
socket and 
tric light bulb. It 


South by the 


any standard 


any standard elec 


is distributed in the 
\ldrich Machine Works. 


Greenwood, S. C., and in the South 


west by Folsom & (@., Dall is, Texas 





ee 


“Ren-Lock for Electric Light Bulbs. 


Patents are pending on the device and 
the name ‘Ren-Lock” is a 


trademark 


registerea 


number of textile mills 


and several of the large textile ma 
chinery builders have adopted this 
lock to prevent theft of theit electric 
] 


light bulbs. 


Dyesturrs, Manufacture of vat. 
231 M. P. Schmidt and A. 
bocker, Biebrich, Germany. 


Hose shaping 
1,496,820 


PATENTS 
1,497,- 


Hagen- 


RECENT 


machine, Semi-automatic. 
J. R. Moffatt, Chicago, Ill. 
1,497,466. 


Chemitz, Germany. 


KNITTING machine, Circular. 


J. Walther, 


KNITTING machines, Transfer mechanism 


for 1,496,860 M. C. Miller, Cum- 
berland Hill, R. I. 

Loom, Jacquard 1,496,796 R. Walton, 
Halifax, England 


Loom protector rod mounting. 


1,497,143. 


C. L. Hensen and G. E. Green, Greer, 
ae 
SILK and similar products, making arti- 


ficial 1,497,321 H P 
and T. F. 


Bassett, 


Cynthiana, Ky : Banigan, 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Si_k floss, Artificial. 1,497,068. A. B 
Col | ne, Eleg Il 
SI ( ames, Top | ruct 
for. 1,496,835 \\ I Wardwell, 
cester, Mass 


TeExTILE fabrics, Machine for lixi 


1,497,075. C. H. Elhott, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

[THREAD waxing device 1,496,836 F. 
Ashworth, Beverl Mass 
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. . 
Business Liieracure 
\ 
VT. 
Blocker, 
Providence, R. | 
This folder features the 


WEAVE 


Gregory Co., Ince.. 


RooM SPprECIALTIES; 
Blocker rust 
proof filling truck, which has just been 
by Blocker, ; 


facilitate varn conditioning. 


leveloped Gregory Co., to 
In addition, 


all- 
bench, filling box, gal 


briet 


descriptions are given of theit 


teel loom fixer’s 
vanized loom box, steel combination seat 
and waste box, steel chairs, “Trouble 
casters, and Di- 


The folder is illus 


proot” casters, Bassick 
vine cushion wheels 
trated with 


products 


views of these different 


AND  Doppy MULTIPLIERS } 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 

\ orcester, Mass. 
This booklet is the 
Crompton & 


tion 


Dornies 


tenth of the 
Knowles standard instruc 
series. It explains the construction 


of their complete line of dobbies and 


gives instructions on operating and _ set- 
ting. The booklet contains 54 pages, and 


is profusely illustrated with half-tone 
plates and line drawings. Anyone inter 
ested in weaving will find it a useful ref 
erence hook 
THor Exveerric Dri Cararocur No 
14: Tuor Pneumatic Toots ; In 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi 
CaO 
The first of these two catalogs 
presents illustrations and specifications 
f the company’s electric drills and 
grinders, electric screw drivers, and 


electric drill stands An interesting fea 


ture is a series of photographs showing 
drills. The 
catalog features the company’s 
line of pneumatic tools 


ictual use of the electric 
second 


extensive 


Data Book: R. K. 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
This company has issued for distribu- 


Laros Silk 


LAROS 


+ 


tion to its customers an elaborate leather 
covered book containing a great deal of 
useful information. It presents import 
ant tables of conversion, yarn tables, and 
rules and regulations governing the put 
chase and throwing of raw silk. It 
shows exterior views of its plant illus 
the different 


1 
also 


trating processes \ num- 
ber of blank pages at the end increase 
its value as a memorandum and refer 
ence book 
TicHt Line CONSTRUCTION oF LEATHER 
BettiInc; The Graton & Knight Mfg 
Co. Worcester, Mass 
This folder describes a new method 
of leather belting construction as per- 
fected by this company. It points out 
the advantages of the new method over 
the old and should be of interest to 
users of leather belting. 


CRESCENT Vacuum Pumps, Bulletin No. 
711: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York. 
This bulletin, 

describes and 


24 pages, 


Crescent 


comprising 

illustrates 
vacuum i 
manner 


pumps in a comprehensive 
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LANE PATENT STEEL FRAME 
CANVAS MILL TRUCK 


One of the outstanding features of Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, 
and this applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the entire absence 
of any rough surfaces, or in fact, anything whatever to in any 
way injure the most delicate materials handled therein. 


Comparison is invited between such a container and other types, 
which abound in splinters, projecting nails, rough, uneven a 
surfaces, etc. FIG. 3 
Lane Stationary Frame Thread = ‘ — Lane Swivel Frame Ball Bear 
Guard Mill ‘Truck Caster. Consider also the durability of the Lane Canvas Truck, adapted ing Thread Guard Caster 
Standard uipment on Lane ye ; c F Optional a on Lane 
rucks. as it is to withstand many years of service—because of the quality, —. 


strength and durability, which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Known Quality | Efficiency vs. 
is assured to Auctioneering! 


Cottons and Woolens 
Silks Ribbons i Efficiency is the ultimate goal of every 
’ usiness. 
° ® Wal E. G & Co. backed b 
Hosiery, Knit Goods Poms 2 pd aaa in 
Real Estate and Auctioneering — offer a 


Heavy Shoe Linings most complete and efficient organization 


AUCTIONEERS in selling Industrial and Manufacturing 
—_——— properties at public auction. 

Real Estate Our business is not only conducted 

Insurance along the most dignified and honorable 

lines — but is so organized as to most 

Mortgages efficiently perform end manage every de- 

. tail of an auction sale including AD- 

Appraisers VERTISING, CATALOGING, SELL- 


ING, COLLECTING and ATTEND- 
ING to DELIVERIES. 


CHARACTER, STABILITY and EX- 
PERIENCE build CONFIDENCE. 


Textile men with mill properties to 
sell entrust them to us on the basis of 
CONFIDENCE. 


Hand or Motor Driven Write us if you have a property sell- 
ing problem. 


by the Jumbo Mullen Tester 


Write Dept. T 7, 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. ||| WALTER E. GUYETTE & CO. 
EPERKINS® 53 Central St. LOWELL, MASS. 
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COTTON 


New Construction 


PALLASSEE, Ata. The Mt. Vernon- 
\\ odberry Mills, Inc., have placed con- 
tract with the Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C the installation of a 
Park Spray humidifier system in their 
new No. 2 mill at Tallassee. This sys- 
tem consists of the latest improved type 
quipment with automatic humidity 
rol. At the same time Parks-Cramer 
also awarded fire protection 
contracts for this mill. J. 
& Co., Greenville, S. C 
the engineers. 


.. for 


was 
and heating 
E. Sirrine 


+» are 


MippLetrowN, Conn. Archibald Wil- 
cox of the Wilcox Lace Co., of Middle- 
1 has made the following state- 
ment: “We are so busy we are working 
n a 24 hours daily schedule, six days 
weekly. A three story addition will be 
built to our plant at once and our produc- 
tion will be tripled.” The Wilcox Lace 
Co. has bought the Taylor Textile Co. 
plant at Williamsbridge, New York City, 
and is moving machinery to Middletown. 
Mr. Wilcox that valenciennes 
laces are especially in demand just at 
this time, being widely used for trim- 
ming on summer dresses. Part of the 
new plant will be used for bleaching and 


tow 


also said 


\raGon, GA. The Aragon Mills have 
installed Westinghouse motors for the 
four-frame drive in the spinning room 
and the line shaft drive in the weave 
room. Humidifying system, with auto- 
matic controls, has been installed by the 


Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ATHENS, Ga. It is said that an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Athens Mfg. Co. 
will soon be completed and that 9,000 
spindles will be transferred to it from 
an old structure which will be dismantled. 


CuHartotte, N. C. The Savona Mfg. 
Co. is arranging for a housing develop- 
ment for employes at its mills. An 
initial allotment of 20 dwellings will be 
erected, estimated to cost $37,000. 


Lanois, N. C. The Corriher Mills 
0. of this place contemplates installing 
additional carding and = spinning ma- 
chinery at an early date. L. A. Corriher 
is treasurer and buyer. 


m. \NpIs, N. C. The Linn Mills Co. 
is building an addition to its plant here 
in which to place carding machinery. 


Norwoop, N. C. 
{ 


The Norwood Mfg. 
f this place is installing a number 
idditional cards to balance their 
quipment. 


_Wetpon, N. C. Audrey Spinning Co. 
Nas awarded contract to Huntington & 


Guerry, Inc., Greenville, S. C., for wir- 


ng, installation of motors and substation, 
and «lectrical equipment purchased from 


\llis-Chalmers Mig. Co. J. E. Sirrine 
\ Greenville, S. C., are the en- 
Zinec rs 
*! y - 2 
ar One Worth, Tex. Officials of the 
“or, Mills, recently incorporated and 
V nulding a local plant, are formulat- 
Ng .lans for the erection of another 
ea ates previous mention of project. 
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cotton mill in this same district, to cost 
i of $250,000, with machinery. 
Rudy Copeland, vice-president of the 


Worth Mills, is active in the new project. 


in excess 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. arleston 


The Cl 
Mattress Co. plans for the rebuilding 
of the portion of its plant destroyed by 
fire, June 23, with 
$17,500. 


loss reported at 


Fact and Gossip 


Arpany, Ata. The Alabama Textile 
Co., Inc., continues to operate its mill ten 
hours per day and 
with a full force of employes. 


*HUNTSVILLE, ALA. L. Aitken, agent 
of the Lincoln Mills, has denied the cut 
rent rumor to the effect that ground has 
been broken for a third mill of the com- 
pany. 


six days per week, 


Moosup, Conn Union Cotton Mill 
Co. has started up,again on full time 
after making extensive loom repairs. 


The company has about 600 employes 


Acke rl \ 


led on finer 


Paul has 


machines not 


*VERNON, CONN. 
sold 
counts of yarn since the first of January. 
Mr. Ackerley states that there has been 
no change in the number of spindles in 
place, and that although not operating at 
present they will be started up whenever 
improved conditions permit. 


four nee 


Lewiston, Mr. The Bates Mfg. Co., 
which had been running its cotton de- 
partments on a three-day week schedule, 
is said to have shut down various sec 
tions, affecting about 1,000 operatives, 
last week for a period of three or four 
weeks. This curtailment, according to 
report, will be partially made up bv 
night work on silk ripplette on which 
the mill is running day and night. 


Fatt River, Mass. The cotton goods 
division of the American Printing Co. is 
shut down this week but it is said that 
no definite arrangements have been 
made for the following. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Shove Mills 
resumed operations this week on a four 
day schedule. 


FircururG, Mass. The three mills 
of the Parkhill Mfg. Co. have increased 


their working schedule from three to 
five days per week. 
LAWRENCE, Mass. The Everett Mills 


recently closed and it is not expected 
that they will reopen until July 14. 


Massachusetts 
have 


Lowe._t, Mass. The 
Cotton Mills in this city 
down until July 14. 


closed 


New Bedford, Mass. The No. 1 mill 
of the City Mfg. Co., has been closed 
down for an indefinite period. The 
mill manufactures yarn and 
operate approximately 30,000 spindles. 


coarse 


West WarreEN, Mass. The Warren 
Cotton Mills of the Thorndike Co. shut 
down on June 28 until July 7. 

Worcester, Mass. The Mills Belt 


Co. has received its first contract of a 
military character since the World War, 





it calling for 8,000 vroven cartridge belts 


and 3,000 woven pistol holsters for at 


tachment to the belt, for the army ot 
the Republic of Cuba 
Nasuvua, N. H The Nashua Mfg 
Co. has closed its mill for the current 
week, June 30-July 5, and plans to re 
open on a curtailed basis on July 7 
Stupgs, N. C Portion of the roof oft 


the Buffalo Mills was damaged during a 


heavy wind storm recently. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The local plant 


and land of the John H. Meyer Tire Duck 
Co., totaling about 7 acres, has been sold 
at a receiver's sale to Henry K. Fort 


Philadelphia, for a consideration of $30,- 


OOO, and mortgage of $60,000. The new 
owner plans to convert the plant for an 


other line of manutacture. 


> 


LONSDALE, R. | The 
has closed its plant for the 


Lonsdale Co 
1 

week ot June 

30-July 5, and purposes to reopen on 

July 7, on a week 


working 


three day 


basis. 


& P. Coats, Inc., 


PawtTuckeET, R. I. Jf. t 
7, when 


have closed their mills until July 
it is expected to resume on a curtailed 


schedule 


PROVIDENCE, R. I Announcement 
Monday that 
Lonsdale Co., one of the 


Was 
made here on effective 
June 30, the 
Goddard Bros 
facturing corporations would acquire all 
the assets of the Hope Co., and the 
Berkeley Co., two other Goddard-man 
aged corporations with several mills in 
different parts of the State. 
ing this consolidation, 
company say: ‘The stock ownership of 
these three companies is very similar 
and the consolidation is being effected 
chiefly as a convenience in bookkeeping.” 
As constituted after July 1 the Lonsdale 
Co. operates 330,000 spindles located in 
the following mills: Ann & Hope mill 
and No. 4 mill at Lonsdale, both formerly 
operated by the Lonsdale Co.; Ashton 
mill at Ashton and Berkeley mill at 
Berkeley, operated by the Berkeley Co. 
and the Hope mill at Hope and the 
Phenix mill at Phenix, operated by the 
Hope Co., and through stock ownership 
the Seneca Co., at Seneca, S. C. The 
consolidation also includes the Lincoln 
Bleachery & Dye Works of the Lons- 
dale Co., at Lonsdale. 


group of cotton manu 


In announc 
officials of the 


WOOL 


New Construction 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. The Anerican 
Uniform Co. of New York has scld the 
I.exington Mills in Stafford to Raphael 
Sagalyn of Springfield. Mass., for 
about $45,000. The name has_ been 
changed to Wales Woolen Mills. Pro- 
duction of wool goods will be resumed 
after July 7. Stoney & Starkey are the 
selling agents. Much new machinery 
has been installed. 


St. Mary’s, Onto. In addition to a 
new three-story mill extension, for 
which foundations will soon be laid, 
the St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg. Co. has 
plans for two one-story buildings, 


will proceed with early erection. 


and 
One of 





the structures will be equipped as a 
bleach house. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The addition to 
the plant of the Hardwick, Magee Co., 
for which plans have been prepared by 
the Ballinger Co., architects and en 


Philadelphia, call for a fo 
and 
trontage on 


gineers, 
ucture having a 


and Wendle Sts., 


basement str 


Marshall 


story 


if 206 ft. & inches and 94 2 inches 
on Harold and Oakdale Sts The first 
floor will be used for a dyehouse, wit 


provision for yarn storage in the base 


ment and general manutacturing mm the 


upper stor 


*NorTH SMITHFIELD, R. I. Work is 
being pushed on the erection of the initial 
uildings for the new local plant of the 
, and it 


is expected to have the structures ready 


Branch River Wool Combing Co 


for the machinery installation early in 


the fall. The Turner Construction Co., 
242 Madison Ave., New York, is the 
general contracvor. 

WoonsockET, R. I. The Clvesdale 


Worsted Co., which recently moved its 
plant from Central Falls 
occupying upper floors in the plant for 
merly owned by the Goldmark Knitting 


to this) city 


Co., has just purchased the modern 
brick structure from an automobile 
dealer who purchased it about a year 
ago from the Goldmark concern. It is 


understood that the purchase price w1s 


in the vicinity of $60,000 Wil 
liam Naismith is treasurer of both 


the Clyesdale and Barnai Worsted Cos. 
The building just purchased is a three 
brick structure built for mill 
only a 


story pur 


poses few ago 


years 


Fact and Gossip 


RocKvILLeE, Conn. Under the manage- 

ment of Frederick Swindeils, the Rock 
Mfg. Co. is operating night and day to 
meet the requirements of its customers 
tor woolens. The James J. Regan Mée. 
Co. is operating on a 75% capacity for 
their woolen output. Belding Bros.’ silk 
miils are working five days a week. The 
Hockanum Mills report operations on a 
70% basis. Work at the Horton Mfg. 
Co., makers of “Kingfisher” line of 
fishing tackle is quite active. An addi- 
tion to the headquarters factory at 
Bristol is being planned. 
Mass. The Northboro 
Woolen Co., which is operating on full 
time, has made a 10% wage reduction 
effective on June 30. Prospects are con- 
sidered good on the new line of samples 
recently sent out by the company. 


NORTH BORO, 


GarFieLp, N. J. The Garfield Wor- 
sted Mills are running on a basis of 
about 60% capacity, and plan to con- 
tinue on this schedule for a number of 
weeks to come. 


Paterson, N. J. The Bradford Wor- 
sted Mfg. Co., 160 Market St., has been 
formed under State laws with a capital 
of $125,000, to operate a local mill. The 
company is headed by George Surosky, 
Archie B. Marcus and Samuel J. Laman- 
sky. 

TRENTON, Ont., CANapA. At the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders of the 
Dominion Combing Mills, Ltd., held here 
on June 17, it was stated that ship- 
ments of tops for the past month were 








108 ENGINEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Real Opportunity 


There is a real opportunity to 
increase the profits of your 
textile mill through cost data. 


you a cost system that enables you to select 
most profitable products to make? Can you 
urately and without delay on any of your 


products in any cotton market ? 


juote ack 


lo be in such a fortunate position you must have 
cost methods that are accurate and at the same 
time simple to keep and simple to use. Let us 
install such a system for you. 

May we send you free a copy of our booklet, 
“Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods”? 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods 


Fall River, Mass. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


KE. S. DRAPER 


11 E 5th St., Charlotte, N.C. 101 Marietta Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
ing and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer & Water Developments 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


| DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INc. 
Engineers 


- 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
- REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


NEW YORK 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 





W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and  Superin _ nena, 
tendence for Textile Mills, Industrial rts on Mill 
Plants and Kindred Structures 


Valuations and Re- 
properties. Power 
Biants of every description and direc- 
tions for their economy of operation. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Federal Engineering Company 
Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 


Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 


318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 


N. J. NEALL = Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 


ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pear! Street BOSTON, MASS. 


July 5, 192 


BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 
Production — Costs — Sales 
Building Design — Valuations — Audits 

Financing 
PARK SQUARE 
BOSTON, 


BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS 





SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plants 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the work 
of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through the 
systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness resulting 
from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


LEONARD METCALF 


narnnison Pp. EpDDyY |M ETCALF & EDDY | 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN | 
ALMON L. FALES 


FRANK A. MARSTON | 14 Beacon St 
JOHN P. WENTWORTI 


WATER SUPPLY 
Treatment of Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes. 
Supervision of con 
struction and Opera- 

| tion. Laboratory for 
| Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Analyses. 


Consulting Engineers 


Boston, Mass. 








HARRISON D. PANTON @ co. 
ENGINEERS 


Complete Engineering Service for Textile 
Mills and Industrial Plants — Financing 
GILMER BUILDING RALEIGH, N. C. 





HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Creme Streets, Philadelphia 


si BOSTON W YORK BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
BRANCHES: REW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, on 
210 ni 13th St., Philadelphia, 


Av organization experienced in and equipped to handle: onthe INVESTIGATIONS and 
CHEMICAL CONTROL OF PROCESSES invelving fuel, water, lubrication, soaps, oils, wool 
ecouring, carbonising, finishing, damage to goods, etc. Expert testimony. 


Established 1891 Phone—Spruce 8818 


TEXTILE PLANT VALUATIONS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


— 


Branches al principal cities 
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ATLANTA 
ST. LOUIS 





USTRIES 


ONS and 
pila, wool 


ace 8818 














No. 2 M Universal Cincinnati 
Miller. 


Call on us for suggestions 
for the equipment for your 
machine shop. You should 
consider the installation of a 
milling machine because you 
can— 


Make Your Own Re- 
pairs 

Reduce Idle Time of 
Valuable Machinery 


Make Your Own 
Small Parts ata 
Lower Cost 


Cincinnati Millers save you 
time and money because 
they are easy to operate and 
possess features which give 
you better and faster milling. 


Let us tell you of other mills 
in the south and New Eng- 
land States that are today 
using our machines. 


Send for our booklet fully 
describing our M-Type 


| Millers. 














38 Types and Sizes of 
Milling Machines 
which to select the right 


from 





machine for 


your job 


THE CINCINNATI MiLLING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHiO 








TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


the heaviest since the inception of. the 
company. Orders on hand are sufficient 
to keep the plant running to capacity 
for some time and the management ex- 
pects this condition to keep up for the 
balance of 1924. Since the first of the 
year the company has reduced its 
liabilities by over $200,000. 


KNIT 
New Construction 


*TuscaLtoosa, Ata. The Kyle Hosi- 
ery Mills which started building a new 
plant here last January have completed 
it and the production of misses fine 
gauge hosiery will be begun on July 7. 
The plant operates 110 knitting machines, 
24 loopers and 2 sewing machines. The 
capital is $50,000. R. E. Davis is presi- 
dent and W. C. Kyle is treasurer and 
buyer. M. N. McQuiston is superintend 
ent. W. B. Davis & Son are the selling 
agents. The mill buys electrical power; 
also cotton yarns as follows: 14s-l, 
20s-1, 40s-1, 30s-2, 36s-2, 45s-2 and 
50s-2. About 150 are employed by the 
mill. The business from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


comes 


BROADALBIN, N. Y. A. C. Benedict 
has removed his jersey glove manu- 
facturing plant from West Main St. to 


Second Ave. Increased business made 
larger quarters necessary. 
Fact and Gossip 

Bristol, Conn. The N. L. Birge 


Sons Co 
to 14. 


Bristol, will close from July 2 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Officials of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills have formed a 
bureau of information on silk and _ silk 
products for the benefit of customers 
and others, to be operated under the 
name of the Real Silk Institute Che 
work will be divided into three sections, 
(1) General information; (2) Fashions: 
and (3) Experimental, including testing, 
dyeing, investigation, etc. The 
will be under the direction of 
E. Burke. 

Ware, Mass. The Otis Co. has shut 
down its mills in this town and 
Rivers until July 9. 


Jersey City, N. J. The Columbia 
Mfg. Co., 244 Wayne St., has filed notice 
of organization to manufacture’ knit 
Joseph DeMattia heads the com 


bureau 


(,eorge 


Three 


LOC ds. 
pany. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The yarn mill of 
A. V. Morris & Sons is reported to be 
running with night shift in addition to 
regular day schedules. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Fownes Bros. & 
Co. has discontinued its dyeing depart 


ment, the equipment having been re- 
moved to another branch. The com- 
pany will continue to make gloves in 


the plant here. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The Keap Knitting 
Mills, Inc., 285 North 6th St., have filed 
notice of company dissolution 
State laws. 


Conoes, N. Y. Local knitting mills 
will shut down Aug. 2 and reopen Aug. 
11 in observance of the annual vacation 
period. 


under 


New York, N. Y. The Black Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., 133 Wooster St., have 


filed 
showing liabilities stated at 
assets, $22,344. 


* Indicates 


a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
$57,540, and 


previons mention of 


New York, N. Y. Joseph H. Kraus, 
receiver for the Academy Knitting Mills, 
118 Forsythe St., has arranged for the 
sale of the plant and equipment of the 
company. 

New York, N. Y. Olga, Inc., 352 
Fourth Ave., has arranged for a change 
of the company name to the Olga Knit- 
g Mills, Inc. 


> 


ting 


*New York, N. Y. John L. Lyttle, 
receiver for the Gramercy Knitting 
Mills, Inc., advises that it is not ex- 


pected to sell the property and equip- 
ment of the company, as a settlement is 
being arranged. 

New York, N. Y. Emil Zverin, trus- 
tee in bankruptcy for the Doris Knitting 
Mills, Inc., 17 East 26th St., 
ranged for the sale of the 
of the company. 


has ar- 
property 


Warren, O. The Clark Knitting Co., 
men’s and women’s mercerized hosiery, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $60,000, consisting of $10,000 
preferred and $50,000 common. J. H 


Lowry is general manager of the plant 


LEHIGHTON, Pa. The R. & C. Knit- 
ting Mill is now operating the plant 
formerly known as Yenser’s Knitting 
Mill, the latter having sold out to the 
R. & C. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa The Newport 
Bathing Suit Mills, Inc., have been 
chartered under State laws with capital 
of $50,000, to operate a mill. Georg: 


Boochever, 8 West 30th St., New York, 


NX. Y., is treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa The 
Fleeced Underwear Co., Inc., 2415-2437 
N. Howard St., suit, sweaters, 
golt stockinet, jersey 
cloth, misses’ and children’s hosiery man 
ufacturers, will retire from business in 
the near future Accounts of the com- 
liquidated, stocks sold at 
once and the equipment will be offered at 
private sale or at auction within a short 
time 


MartinspurG, W. Va. 
Mills, Inc., 
tions at six of its mills, throwing about 
6,000 workers out of 
porarily 


Hygienic 


bathing 


vests, astrakans, 


pany will be 


The Inter 
woven has suspended opera 
employment tem 
From present indications, it is 
that the plants will 
curtailed basis about the middle of July 
The different mills are located at Mar 
tinsburg, Berkeley Springs and Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va.; 


lisle, Pa., 


said resume on 


and Car 


Md. 


Greencastle 
and Hagerstown, 


SILK 
New Construction 
BurraLto, N. Y. The Derbrah Silk 
Corp., 1023 Branson Bldg., has plans 


nearing completion for the erection of 
a three-story mill, 59 x 310 ft., at its 
new plant site at Military Rd. and Skil 
len St., estimated to cost $175,000, with 
equipment. It is likely 
bids will be temporarily 
J. Hartman is president. 


Forty Fort, Pa. The Luvan Forty 
Fort Silk Corp. has been chartered under 
State laws with capital of $200,000, to 
operate a local silk mill, for which ar- 
rangements will be perfected at an early 
date. Milton Lubelski, 322 West 100th 
St.. New York, N. Y., f 


is treasurer of 
the company 


that a call for 


deferred \\ 


Fact and Gossip 


Horyok Mass Following out 


FROST-PROOF 


CLOSET 


The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomicel water 
closet for mill 
villages. 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 


Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


Has 


plest and most 


the sim- 


durable valve 
ever put on 


a water closet. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 


Main offers 
of 
past 


HE organization of Chas. T. 


an Engineering Service which is 


value because of its experience of the 
thirty years in connection with important de- 


velopments of the Textile Industry. 


A study of the plant or of a single depart- 
ment may show how important economies in 


operation can be effected. 


Your problem is neither too large nor too 





small for this organization to undertake. 


CHAS. T. MAIN 
ENGINEER 
200 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON: MASS. 





SUPPOSE 


You have some ex- 
cavating work to be done, 
perhaps some bulky ma- 
terial to load or unload 
or some track installa- 
tion jobs. 


Do you know that 
KENNEDY equipment 
backed by years of ex- 
perience can take care of 
all such work at less cost 
and in shorter time than 
the same work could be 
done by from 20 to 25 of 


your own men. 


LET US ESTIMATE 


J. F. Kennedy Company 
ovo 53 State St., Room 311, Boston, Mass. 
LL 


WORLD 


Mill News—Cont’d 


Sons have closed down their mills for the 
current week, June 30-July and ex- 
pect to resume on July 7. 


- 
S 
~» 


Paterson, N. J. Bamford Bros., Inc., 
have been chartered with a capital of 
$500,000, to —— to the Bamford 
Silk Mfg. , 99 Cliff St., oper- 


two local — 


Pa. The Susquehanna Silk 
including dye works, are running 
on a five-day week basis. The bonus 
plan for employees has been reduced 
from 20 to 10%. 


West New york, N. J. The Star 
Silk Mills have filed notice of organiza- 
tion to operate a local plant. Michael 
A. Werdi, 512 13th St., West New York, 


heads the company. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. Assets of the Sham 
O-Kin Silk Corp. have been ordered sold 
by Judge Strass of the Northumberland 
County Court. 


3ros. 


ating 


SUNPURY, 
Mills, 


DYE BLEACH AND FINISH 
New Construction 

PorTLAND, Me. E. Watkins & Co., 
1181 Forest Ave., ao foundations 
under for a two-story dye house at 
and Lincoln S*‘., 62 x 127 ft., 
$50,000, with equip- 
ment \ general contract has been let 
to James H. Jackson, 25 Abbott St.. 
Portland. J. C. and J. H. Stevens, 187 
Middle St architects. 


way 
\\ 


estimated 


Forest 


to cost 


, are 


1 e ® 


has 


The North Carolina 
awarded contract for 
warehouse to E. H. Clement Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
ville, S. C. the engineers. 

Pa. Thos. Dawson & 
Co., Amber & Silver streets, woolen yarn 
dvers, awarded 


SALISBURY, 
Finishing Co. 
new 
(areen are 


PHILADELPHIA 


have contract for con- 
struction of an addition to their plant, 
which will cost $8,000 


Fact and Gossip 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
Shade Cloth Co., 


Inp. The Patterson 
incorporated for $150,- 
000 is now engaged in the manufacture 
of shade cloth. The plant handles the 
cloth through the various processes ex- 
cept that it does no bleaching. W. C. 
Patterson is president and treasurer. 


EAsTHAMPTON, Mass. The Hampton 
Co. announces a per cent cut in 
wages in all departments. The plant is 
devoted to mercerizing, dyeing and 
bleaching. 


12 


Brooktyn, N. Y. R. H. Kruppen- 
bocker has been appointed receiver in 
bond of $10,000 for the Stienen Yarn 
Corp., Honeywell St. and Skillman Ave., 
against which an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy recently was filed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
New Construction 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fire at the plant 
of the Kelly-Hughes Co., Inc., 1722-40 
North Hancock St., on June 26, caused a 
loss in machinery and stock estimated at 
$12,000. The damage will be replaced. 


Fact and Gossip 

Boston, Mass. The R. T. Sullivan 
Co., Newton Lower Falls, Mass., re- 
worked wool, wool wadding, custom dye- 
ing and garnetting, has opened an office 
at 176 Federal St., Boston, where in ad- 
dition to the above, they will handle 
complete stocks of wool, noils and waste. 
William P. Sullivan, secretary of 
company, will be in charge. 


the 
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July 5, 19.4 


Three Ply 
Shipping Cases 


(Light and Strong) 


Furnish — 


LENGTH 
WIDTH 
DEPTH 


of your shipping 
cases and receive 


our quotations 


The 
Veneer Mfg. Co. 


Conway, S.C. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


UOIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
501-7 LACLEDE GAS BLDG. 


SAINT LouIs 


A complete organization with 
every facility for handling your 
building program from initial de- 
signing to the completed and 
equipped structure. Under one 
head we combine the highly spe- 
cialized departments of 


DESIGNING 


architectural—structural 


ENGINEERING 


civil—mechanical—electrical 


CONSTRUCTION 
all types—all materials 
Only one moderate service charge 
is added to the net cost of the 
building. This cost is guaran- 
teed. Many notable buildings 
—from New York to Oklahoma 
—were designed and constructed 
by Widmer. Every owner en- 

dorses our methods. 


Write for Booklet “See Widmer First” 


Save in Freight by using 
WILTS VENEER 
PACKING CASES 


They are lighter and stronger, made 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples 
Convincing prices — Quick service 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Is Cap Spinning an English Invention? 


Although the Flyer Was Used by Richard Arkwright in England Before the Date of the American Revolution, 
Patent Office Records Show that the Cap Was First Invented in the United States During the 
Early Struggle for Textile Supremacy 


N which side of the Atlantic 
did cap spinning originate? 
This question is of interest 
because in the early days 
ost worsted machinery was import- 
ed from England, and it is generally 


C. Laryar ws, | 


Babbin LYE 
fatented Sev. 2.1 





> 
DE 





supposed that the principles involved 
are also of English origin. 
Priestman, the English authority, 
his book “Principles of Worsted 
Spinning” (page 70), says: “The cap 
spindle . Was invented in the 
vear 1831.” He not say by 
m, nor does he give the nationality 
Let us go back to 
the original sources for our informa- 
tion, and examine the records of al- 
ago in the United 
tes and British patent offices. 


does 


ne inventor. 


a century 
St 


Vanforth’s “Immoveable Flyer” 


mn June 11, 1828, Charles Dan- 


th, of Paterson, N. J., applied for 


‘nited States patent on his “Im- 


lead of Patent and Research Dept., 


Saco 
I ell Shops. 


| a small pulley 


By Robert E. 


movable Flyer” or “Bobbin 
His patent was granted Sept. 2, 
He described his invention as an “im 
provement in the construction, manu- 
facture and management of 
and flyers for spinning cotton.” 
specification 
as follows: 


1828. 


bobbins 
His 
describes his invention 

“The spindle upon which the bob- 
bin and the thread it carries are fixed, 
or upon which they whirl or turn, is 
of the form ordinarily in use and so 
is the bobbin itself. The bobbin pene 
trated by the spindle is supported by 
turned or 


below and 


Naumburg, A. 


Flyer.” 


Ba oad: 
on, whereas upon the plan of the 
present inventor and petitioner, the 
flyer performs no such service be- 
cause of its fixity and because the 
bobbin received its motion from the 
band below. In other words, upon 
the old or usual plan, the flyer re- 


volves around the bobbin, while in 
this new and improved method the 
bobbin simply revolves within the 
flyer and carries the thread around 
the flyer.” 

Then as if to leave no doubt in the 


minds of posterity he adds: 


“He claims not only the exclusive 


SUMMARY OF FIRST THREE PATENTS ON CAP 
SPINNING. 


Inventor 
C. Danforth 
J. Thorp 
J. Hutchison 


Country 


U. S. 
U. S. 
England 


moved by means of a proper band. 

The band is made to act by 
of the water, steam or any 
other power employed for giving im 
pulse to the machinery. 


means 


“It (the invention) consists in the 
construction and adaption of that part 
of the apparatus commonly denom- 
‘nated the Flyer. In this method of 
preparing and adjusting it, this part 
of the mechanism instead of whirling 
or revolving as the Flyer in the ordi- 
nary construction always does, is 
fixed or stationary, that is to say, it 
does not whirl or revolve at all. It 
is nicely adapted to the top of the 
spindle by means of a conical socket, 
screw or otherwise. 
or head 


From its collar 
descend or proceed 
downward one or more common bars 
or prongs which 
ring below. 


above 


are connected to a 
; 

“From its fixed and stationary con- 

dition different from, as was observed 

herein before, the flyers of the ordi- 

nary construction, he 

has 


(the inventor) 
invention and im- 
provement the name of the ‘ Immov- 
able Flyer.’ 


given to his 
Its use and function are 
to guide and direct the thread or yarn 
after having received the requisite 
twist, to the bobbin in such manner 
make a neat, orderly and 
regular spire og roll. .It is to be 
remembered understood that in 
the old or common construction, the 
flyer by means of the thread, carries 
round the bobbin and 


as to 


and 


thus winds it 


Applied for 
June 11, 1828 
Nov. 10, 1828 
July 30, 1829 


Granted 
Sept. 2, 1828 
Nov. 25, 1828 
Jan. 25, 1830 





right to construct flyers in this speci- 
fic way, but the application of the 
principle of making and using fixed 
and immovable flyers in all and every 
mode whatsoever for the pur- 
To the end that his meaning 
and intention may be the better com- 
prehended the said Charles Danforth 
annexes to these presents 
of his invention and improvement 
with marginal notes and explanation, 
which he part of 
specification or a document, thereunto 
pertaining. 

“Done at the City of New York 
this eleventh day of June in the year 
one thousand eight hundred 
twenty-eight. Charles Dantorth.” 


above 


poses. 


a drawing 


offers as a his 


and 


John Thorp’s “Spinning Machine” 

On Nov. 10, 1828, John Thorp of 
Providence, R. I., applied for a 
patent on a “Spiuning Machine.” On 
Nov. 25, 1828, his patent was granted. 


Inventors of modern times who are 
thankful when their patents are 
granted within fifteen months from 


the date of application will long for 
the good old days when a patent was 
granted in fifteen days. 

John Thorp’s patent, unlike Dan- 
forth’s, shows the cap, spindle, whirl, 
rail and thread-eye, practically as they 
exist today. What we call a “cap,” 
he calls a “cup” or “can.” He calls 
a “whirl” a “whur.” 


He describes his 


invention as fol- 


lows: 


“This improvement consists in a 


cup or can placed on the top of a dead 
or still spindle, around the surface of 
which the yarn revolves, being drawn 
by the bobbin as it twists and re- 
receives it. This cup or can answers the 
purpose of the common flyer, in keep- 
ing the varn at a proper distance 
from the bobbin, and in guiding and 
distributing it thereon. The bobbin 


mav be either a weaver’s bobbin or a 


S Lh 


Soinniigliac.? 


Leterlead Jit, 3 a8 





common spinning bobbin at the option 
of the manufacturer, and turns on the 
spindles, receiving its motion from 
the whur which also turns on the 
spindles and with which it is con- 
nected at its base by two pins or studs 
extending upward from the whur and 
entering two corresponding holes or 
mortises in the base of the bobbin. 
lhe whur being banded gives positive 
motion to the bobbin. The bobbin rail 
is similar to the one in common use, 
excepting that it is made to steady 
the spindles, by having the _ holes 
through which the spindles pass of 
the same size as the spindles. It vi- 
brates (traverses) like the bobbin rail 
in common machinery, and on it the 
whur is set, obeying the motion of 
the rail moving the bobbin up and 
down on the spindle and spreading 
the varn over the whole length of the 
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The men who sell Fibersilk 
must know it ‘first 


HEN one of our salesmen tells you what to 

expect of Du Pont Fibersilk, you may be sure 
every technical statement he makes is based on fact. 
And this is true because every man who represents 
us is trained in our methods and those of our 
customers. 


We require at least six months’ practical experience 
of each salesman before he can make a call. First, 
manual labor in every department of our Buffalo plant. 
Then, actual participation in the operations of textile 
weavers and knitters, za their plants. 


On request you may have the assistance of the man 
who sells you Fibersilk, to help you decide any 
technical point involving its most advantageous use 
under your own special conditions. We are not only 
willing, but azxzous, to have you call on us for such 
service. 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. aim | Se We, dude Wate 


Skein of Du Pont Fiber- 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BL fer: Dimond Recling 
Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. In the lacing, too, the Perfect 


Diamond Reeling can be seen 
Canadian Agents: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 
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bob in, the lower edge of the cup or 
eing the guide. 

he rail to which the spindles are 
ned, or what may be called the 
spin lle rail, is a plate of cast iron. 
In this rail are scores which exactly 
fit tae spindles, and which with the 
assistance of an eye or clasp bolt, 
they are kept perfectly steady, and by 
bolts the spindles can easily be 
djusted and raised or lowered, so 
that the lower edge of the cup or can 
which is the guide of the yarn, may 
suit the filling of the bobbin. 

“The cup or can rests and is hung 

a shoulder at the top of the 
lle, and its cavity is sufficiently 
to admit the bobbin. 


can 


con 


uwpol 
spit 
large This can 
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lifted off and put on again with 
It must be taken off to change 
the bobbins, and to mend or piece the 
yarn when the bobbin is in the can. 
In finding broken ends or in piecing 
the yarn, the bobbin is lifted by the 
thumb or finger from the pins or 
studs that connect it with the whur, 
ind the whur is allowed to run while 


the yarn is put in a proper position 
} 


Case. 


to be mended; then the thumb or 
finger is withdrawn from the bobbin 
ind it falls to its proper place con- 


necting itself again with the whur. 
“John Thorp 
Providence, R. I. 
November 10, 1828.” 


First British Patent 


Hutchison, a merchant of 
Liverpool, England, was the first to 
patent cap spinning in Great Britain. 
His application filed July 30, 
i820, or more than a year after Dan- 
applied for his United States 


John 


was 


patent. 
\ithough the Hutchison patent was 
issued on Jan. 25, 1830 (or over a 
ear after the Danforth and Thorp 
its were issued in the United 
States) it bears the number 5822— 
\. ). 1829. This is because of the 


t 


pate 


TEXTILE 


English custom of giving the patent 
the date of the patent application, 
while the United States patents are 
known by the date of issue. 


Hutchison’s «patent is entitled 
“Certain Improvements in Machinery 
for Spinning Cotton, Silk, Linen, 
Woollen and other Fibrous Sub- 
stances.” He is the first to use the 
term “cap.” Hutchison describes 
his invention as follows: 


“These improvements in machinery 
for spinning consist in the adaption 
and employment of a circular rim, 
for the purpose of guiding the spun 
thread or yarn on to the taking-up 
bobbin in place of the ordinary flyer. 
The simplest mode of constructing 
the circular rim, and of applying it, 
is by forming a conical cap to be 
attached to a fixed spindle, the lower 
edge or rim which 


of conical 


cap, 
being polished perfectly smooth, acts 
as a guide to the thread or yarn 


and causes it to wind upon the bobbin. 


WORLD 


In the drawing hereto annexed, figures 
I and 3 represent the spindle with 
the wolve whirl or pulley, the bobbin 
and the conical cap complete, and in 
working condition.” 

It might mentioned 
there is probably no 
textile literature which 
and 


here 
word in all 


be 


has 


sO 


many 
forms 


as many 
“whorl,” 


“walve,” or 


spellings as 


“whirl,” 


“wurr.’ “whur,” 


“wolve whirl.” 
Hutchison claims, as his invention, 
“a circular guide suspended over or 
attached to the spindle in some of the 
ways herein and circum 
scribing the bobbin, for the purpose 


proposed, 


of guiding the yarn or thread of any 
fibrous materials, and causing it to 
be taken up or wound upon the bob- 
bin as it becomes spun.” 

The accompanying illustrations ar¢ 
reproduced from copies of the orig- 
inal patent specifications and draw- 
ings which are in the patent library 
of Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Fancy Flannel Dress Goods 





Manufacturing Details of Three 


Cloths That Are Representative 


of Different Qualities 


OOL flannel 

vogue at the present time have 
the typical flannel handle, which is 
pleasingly soft and pliable. The con- 
structions as a rule are plain in char- 
acter, practically confined to single 
yarns, common weaves, and simple 
patterns in neat checks and stripes. 
Colorings are largely in the light 
shades, chiefly in grays, slates and 
brown mixtures. 

As might be expected, there are 
various constructions, yarn counts and 
qualities of stock used to suit the 
fancy of purchasing power of con- 
sumers. However, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the most expensive 
fabrics appear to the hest advantage, 
and sometimes it is the reverse. 
Three different qualities are shown 
herewith and brief descriptions are 
given with details of manufacture. 

A Medium Quality 

The cloth at Fig. 1 is a light brown- 
ish slate ground color in a check pat- 
tern about one inch wide by about 1% 
inches long, formed by a bright green 
colored line both ways nearly one- 
eighth of an inch wide. The warp 
seems to protrude slightly and the 
filling is seen more plainly on the 
back. The face of the fabric shows 
a form of twill running in the right- 
hand direction, rather round and in- 
distinct, while the back shows a plain 
sort of weave. The filling yarn is 
larger than the warp and the filling 
checking line shows more faintly on 
‘e face than on the back. 

The fabric carries a good heavy 
covering of nap, especially on the 
face, which tends to obviate a thready 
appearance and give a desirable soft 
silky feel. Raising the nap also gives 
a more lofty handle than the cloth 
otherwise would have. No doubt the 
nap also tends to obviate an objection 
of slaziness to the handle. 

From a dissection of the fabric the 
construction and the quality of stock 


dress fabrics in 


are believed to be as follows: . For a 
finished width of 55 to 56 inches 
there are 2640 ends, 5 run in size, 


from fine territory wool or 
lent quality ; 


its equiva 
with 26 picks per inch 


of filling, 3% run, from a_ similar 
quality of wool as the warp yarn. 


Both warp and filling are spun right- 
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pieces are entered into a fulling mill, 
fulled to the proper width and in 
length to offset the stretch in opera- 


tions. After fulling, washing, ex- 
tracting and drying the goods are 


dry napped on the face to raise the 
Straight standing up nap _ required. 
Subsequent operations include perch- 
ing, improving, pressing and condi- 
tioning. The finished weight per 
yard is approximately 9 ounces. 

\ Lower Grade Fabric 


The ground color of the cloth at 


Fig. 2 is a light tan, checked about 
every 9/16 of an inch in warp and 
15/16 of an inch in filling with a 
line of cinnamon brown color. The 


earmarks of the common plain weave 
are clearly in evidence and the num 
ber of construction threads both ways 
can almost be counted with the naked 
) alone the style a 
cheaper appearance than the cloth at 


Fig. 1. 


eve. This gives 


fabric shows a ot 
profuse as 


although it 


cover nap, 
that 
to hide 
rawness of construction and give 
The feel is also 
lofty, although the 
loth is as firm and practically as 


Wavy as that at 


but not as thick or 
of Fig. 1, 


the 


a sott fleecy handle. 


+ ] 
tcnds 


] 
iCSS 


1 
thinner or 


in weight Fig. 1. 


34 


finished 


There are approximately 
per inch in the cloth, 
total of 1900 at 56 inch 
width, 4 run in size, from fine terri- 


tory wool or 


Warp 
ends 


or a 55 to 
its equivalent quality. 
There are 28 picks per inch of filling, 





Fig. 1 


hand twist; the warp sufficiently hard 
to weave well and the filling suitably 
soft for the style of finish required. 
The reed width of the warp inside 
selvages is approximately 63 inches, 
number reed being used with 
4 ends in dent. Allowing 1% 
inches for selvages, the total width 
in reed is nearly 641% The 
twill, 

On 


1014 
each 


inches. 
regular three-leaf 
2 warp threads up and 1 down. 
account the unequal weaving to 
the face and back of fabric extra 
harnesses are required for the selvage 
yarns, 


weave 18 a 


of 


Dressing and Weaving Order 


The warp pattern is 41 ends of 
ground and 3 ends of checking yarn, 
making 44 ends in a pattern; with 
10 patterns in a section there would 
be 440 ends to the section, and six 
sections to the warp of 2640 ends. 
The filling pattern is woven with 31 
picks of ground and 2 picks of check- 
ing yarn, making 33 picks in the 
repeat. 

The pieces are run through a nap- 
ping machinc, after burling and 
mending, and a sufficient covering of 
nap raised on both sides. Then the 
two selvages are sewed together and 


Fig. 


2 Fig. 3 

3% run, from a similar quality of 
wool as the warp yarn. Both yarns 
are spun right-hand twist, the warp 


hard enough to weave well and the 
filling notably softer, as might be ex- 
pe cted. 


the 


The reed width of warp in- 


side selvages is nearly 651% 
inches, a number of 14% reed being 
with 2 threads in each dent. 
Including the selvages the total reed 


width is nearly 67 inches. 


used, 


As already stated the weave is a 
common plain which is used for both 
body of cloth and for the selvages. 
The warp pattern is 17 ends 
ground and 3 ends of checking yarn, 
making 20 ends in a pattern; with 
19 patterns in a section there are 380 
ends to the section and 5 sections to 
the warp of 1900 ends. 


of 


The finish is the same as for Fig. 
1, but as the plain weave gives an 
equally balanced fabric there is no 
need to sew the selvages of pieces 
together, although this may be done 
for another reason. Some finishers 
contend that by sewing the selvages 
together the piece is somewhat like 
a bag and balloons in the fulling mill. 
Thus the fabric is kept cooler with 
better results than if selvages are 
not sewed together. The finished 
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cight per yard is approximately 834 


/ 


unces. 
Worsted Warp Fabric 


lhe cloth at Fig. 3 is a deep sky 
lue color, piece dyed in a plain pat- 
ern, without feature except a small 
vill which shows practically alike 
n both sides of fabric. By the ap- 
earance and handle it indicates a 
‘igher construction than either of the 
ther two styles. There is an equal 
wool nap each side 
if the fabric, but the nap is shorter 
n length and less in evidence, seem- 
ngly because of some change in the 
style ot finish. The fabric 
iandles more felty and firm, and is 
even more smooth and silky. 

Analysis shows that the warp is 
worsted and the filling a woolen qual- 
ity. There are 3600 warp ends in 
the fabric finished at 55 to 56 inches 
wide, size 1/24s, made from fine 
\ustralion wool; with 42 picks per 
inch of filling, 4 run, from fine terri- 
tory wool or its equivalent quality. 
The warp is spun left-hand twist or- 
dinary hard. and the filling the reverse 
way, notably softer. No reason can 
he given for the reverse twisting of 
and probably this is merely 
incidental. For good production in 
weaving it will be necessary to size 
the warp. 

The reed width of warp inside the 
selvages is approximately 64% inches, 
a number 14 reed being used with 4 
ends in each dent. The weaving plan 
i common four-leaf twill, 2 up 
and 2 down, running to the left on 
the of the fabric. The 
plan is appropriate for the selvages, 
provided that the yarns are reason- 
ably close to the count of the body 
warp yarn. 

The finish for this style is about 
the for the other two, the 
only difference being a little more 
fulling and the raised nap on the 
face is topped off by a shear after 
the cloth has been dyed. The extra 
fulling and top shearing modifies the 
flannel character and gives a feature 
of fine cassimere fabric. The finished 
weight is about 9% ounces. 


overing of on 


also 


yarns 


is a 


face same 


same 


as 


Materials Handling 
(Continued from page 101) 


handling equipment. A most valuable 
result of increased speed in moving 


materials about is that less material is 
required at any one time in the pro- 
of manufacture. Cutting down 
he inventories of the goods in pro- 
helps to bring about a _ rapid 
in the plant and permits 
perating with a minimum amount of 
‘apital. This fact is appreciated if it 
s kept in mind that idle material is a 
lead investment, the interest on which 
epresents a total loss. 


cess 


cess 


turnover 


Reduced Labor Expense 


Another economy is due to the fact 
that materials-handling equipment 
sually reduces the personnel neces- 
iry to operate, and thereby reduces 
he labor 


expense. This is perhaps 


he reason for its installation in many 


. 
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instances. When labor is scarce and 
wages are high, the need for labor- 
Saving equipment is brought to the 
attention of executives most forcibly. 
Frequently installations that will eli- 
mate labor expense are recommeded 
without giving any consideration to 
the other economies that follow. 

In many industries the 
are standardized and the manufactur- 


processes 


ing problem is largely one of bringing 


down the personnel to the lowest num- 
ber possible helps materially to relieve 
conditions throughout the plant. The 
jobs replaced by materials-handling 
equipment permit using the few men 
available for more productive work. 
Many examples could be cited show- 
ing actual labor savings that have been 
made by various manufacturers. 
the figures 
power in 


In 
that 
ma- 


every case prove 


mechanical handling 


aL 
Mo FLL] 
i 


ih 


Conveyors Delivering Warp Yarn to Spoolers and Returning Empty Bobbins 
to Spinning Frames 


the materials to the various processes 
and disposing of the product after the 
operation is complete. A large pro 
portion of the labor used in such a 
plant 
for the purpose of trucking the ma- 
terial about the plant. The production 
cost would necessarily be, to a large 
extent, proportional to the cost of 
handling the materials, and hence any 


is unskilled, employed merely 


saving in labor is a saving in the pro- 
duction Failure to take 
vantage of this possibility for econ- 


costs. ad- 


omy either imposes a heavy penalty 
on the profits of the industry or in- 
creases the cost of the article to the 
consumer. 

Aside from the fact that the labor 
expense is reduced by the substitution 
of mechanical equipment for laborers, 
there are other reasons for reducing 
the personnel to the lowest number 
possible. Plants equipped 
handling equipment have a better class 


with 


of workers, as it is the unskilled men 
and the shirkers that 
eliminated. 

The labor turnover 
the removal of this type of employe 
and by the improved working condi 


are mostly 


reduced by 


is 


tions. Relieving the employe of physi- 
cal labor makes his work more pleas- 
ant and enables him to work 
best advantage. Accidents 
creased as improvements are made in 
the working equipment. Cleaner sur 
roundings and lack of confusion are 
the results of handling 
equipment and tend to improve further 
the morale of the employes 


his 


are de- 


also direct 


In times of labor shortage, cutting 


terials is cheaper than man power. 

a Labor wages are saved 
and 

c Many men are released from hand 
labor 
work. 


b Turnover decreased, 


to more productive lines of 


Increased Storage Space 
Materials-handling equipment econ- 
floor another 
important point in its favor. Floor 
space used improperly cuts profits as 

With a factory 
dollars a 


mizes space. This is 


much as wasted time. 
floor square 
foot it is poor economy to have piles 
of 


worth several 
materials lying around machines 
waiting to be carried away. Materials- 
handling et\uipment 
the 


should serve as 
place of these materials 
between operations. 
of the raw 


mediately 


storage 
If upon arrival 
materials they are im- 
the toward 
production, little space is required for 
them at the unloading point. 

If the and finally the 
finished kept 


process 


put on move 


materials 
product moving 
throughout the ot 
manufacture, the latter comes through 
on a definite schedule and plans may 
be made for its disposal. 


are 
entire 


Hence little 
necessary the 
to noted 
that the space occupied by conveyors 
is relatively 


storage room 1s for 


finished product. It is be 
small and is carefully 
planned out ahead of time. 

The use of certain types of elevat- 
ing and 
materially 


tiering devices also assists 
in economizing 


the 
is measured only by 


storage 


Space Too often storage space 


the floor 


Space 
and little regard is given to the space 


above. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
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per use of this overhead space fre- 
quently has the effect of doubling the 
floor space. 

In many plants and warehouses ma- 
terials have not been piled high on 
account of the high labor cost  in- 
volved. However, handling equip- 
ment is now available that will per- 
mit the piling of materials to the ceil- 
ing with greater than hand 
handling at any height. This equip- 
ment makes all the space in the room, 
excepting that for aisles, 
available for Practicing 
economy of storage space to this ex- 


ease 


necessary 
storage. 


tent often saves the initial expense of 
additional floor space. 

The use 
equipment 


of  material-handling 
economizing storage 
space applies to railway terminals and 
large warehouses well to in- 
dustrial plants. Investigation has 
often revealed the fact that the ter- 
minal many times the 
haulage charges, particularly in the 
case of short hauls. Shipments com- 
ing in have to be unloaded, put into 
storage, separated and classified for 
reshipment, and finally loaded again 
and shipped from the terminal. 


for 


as as 


charges are 


Poor use of space has several bad 
effects. Incoming shipments cannot 
be unloaded if the warehouse, due to 
unwise use of the space available, is 
in a crowded condition. As a con- 
sequence the railroad cars themselves 
must act aS a temporary storage, 
which ties up much of the yard track- 
age and from circulation 
part of the railroad equipment. Such 
conditions add to the final cost of the 
product. 


removes 


The demurrage charges and 
loss due to idle equipment must even- 
tually be paid by the purchaser. 

Summing up in a few words, the 
proper selection and installation of 
materials-handling equipment saves 
space in industrial plants through— 

a The elimination of storage spaces 
between operations 

b The speeding up of the move- 
ment of. the materials through the 
plant 

c The hastening of the loading at 
the point of shipment, and 

d The economical use of overhead 
space. 


Decreased Overhead Expense 

A very definite saving in overhead 
expense usually results when ma- 
terials-handling equipment is installed 
in a plant. The importance of in- 
cluding burden or overhead charges 
in the consideration of materials- 
handling problems is emphasized in 
the formulas for calculating econo- 
mies recently adopted by the Materials 
Handling this Society. 
It is stated in the report of the com- 
mittee that while it has been custom- 
ary to charge factory overhead to 
factory handling equipment it has not 
been customary to credit the equip- 
ment for its portion of the 
saved. 

The brought out the 
point that the omission of this item 
is frequently the cause of wide dif- 


Division of 


labor 


discussion 
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FLETCHER EXTRACTORS CASHIKO 
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HE testimony of those 
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rences in the estimates when the 
s.me problem is being figured on by 
several concerns. In most cases this 
iission of credit is the result of a 
or cost system. The handling ex- 
pense is seldom distributed with re- 
spect to various operations or proces- 
ses, but appears only as a lump sum. 
Lience it is difficult to select the cor- 
rect portion of the burden and credit 
it where credit is due. Over a period 
of a year such costs total a very large 
amount and should certainly be in- 
cluded when figuring economies. 

Plants thoroughly equipped with 

ior-saving equipment can generally 
turn out much more business with 
the same plant than without such 
equipment. Looking at the situation 
from a different angle, the thoroughly 
equipped plant can turn out the same 
amount of business, but with 
equipment and fewer men. In either 
case the total cost per unit of output 
is smaller than if operating without 
labor-saving equipment. 

Another saving in overhead charges 
results from the elimination of hand 
Considered as a non-produc- 
tive operation, this type of work is 
classed as indirect labor and is one of 
the large items which goes toward 
making up the total overhead expense. 
By the elimination of this large item 
and substituting in its place a rela- 
tively small one, namely “equipment 
expense,” a large reduction in the 
total overhead expense is effected. 


less 


labor. 


Decreased Supervision 

Decreased supervision, brought 
about by the installation of equipment 
that keeps the product on the move, 
represents another saving in the over- 
head expense. Materials handled me- 
chancially do not need the supervision 
that is necessary when the same prod- 
uct is handled with hand labor. Defi- 
nite routes along which the material 
is to travel are laid out. By utilizing 
the force of gravity and mechanical 
power to the fullest extent this move- 
ment is maintained continuously and 
as such systems are usually definite 
and unchanging, once they are in- 
stalled little supervision is necessary. 

Production workers also require less 
supervision and Ma- 
terials are brought to them and taken 
away on definite schedule and all of 
their duties are clearly defined. In 
ther words, their work is coordinated 
with the other productive operations 
ind it is up to each individual to main- 
tain the general flow of the product. 

t has been mentioned earlier in this 


foremanship. 


paper that materials-handling equip- 
nt speeds up the movement of the 
materials through the plant and 
greatly reduces the inventories of ma- 
erials in progress. Carrying on hand 
lecessary quantities of materials is 
of the common and frequently un- 
iced sources of overhead expense. 
ital is not only tied up, but the in- 
terest is well. Taxes, in- 
ince, rent and depreciation all con- 
tinue and greatly increase this ex- 


pe se, 


lost as 


Reducing this expense reduces 
ther item carried in the overhead. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


It may be concluded, therefore, that 
overhead expense is affected by ma- 
terials-handling equipment and should 
be given consideration. The savings 
effected are the result of— 

a Greater output of plant. 

b. The elimination of non-produc 
tive labor. 

c Decreased supervision, and 

d A reduced inventory. 


Management Relieved of Details 
Management is relieved of many of 
the details of controlling production 
by the use of materials-handling 
equipment. This is a feature which 
commends it especially to plant ex 
ecutives. Departments are thoroughly 
co-ordinated and the entire plant func- 
tions to some extent like a large ma- 
chine. The human 
nated so far as flow of materials is 
concerned, which enables the manage 
ment to determine more accurately, 
and with greater ease, the amount of 
materials going through the plant 


factor is elimi- 


The more automatic the system, the 
fewer number of 
quired. Men who are retained in the 
production departments are 
machine tenders and have duties that 
are well Such a 


labor workers re¢ 


mostly 
defined. state ot 
affairs down and 
foremanship to a minimum so far as 
controlling the product through the 
plant is concerned. Relieved of this 
duty foremen can devote their ener 
gies toward perfecting production pro- 
cesses and other problems that 
before them. 


cuts supervision 


come 


Because of the coordinating effect 
of efficient handling eqpipment it is 
found that management is relieved of 
the following details: 

a. Supervision of handling ma 
terials. 

b. The problem of maintaining a 
uniform flow of materials through the 
plant. 

c. A vast amount of clerical work, 
and 

d, The problem of unsanitary 
ditions. 

It is practically impossible to lay 
down any definite set of rules as to 
whether certain 
should be 
dition or 


con 


handling equipment 


installed for a given con 


not. In many cases the 
need is at once apparent to 
searching for sources of 
but frequently this can be determined 
only by a careful analysis « 


conditions. 


any one 


inefficiency, 


f existing 


Indications of Faulty Methods 


Conditions existing where em 
ployes are exerting extreme physical 
effort or where one or more men art 
employed in handling materials con 
tinuously, may be considered indica 
tions of handling costs 
Frequent delays in materials or 

cumulations at certain points also in 
dicate faulty handling and 
lack of proper coordination 
Crowded factories, particularly in the 
store rooms, that the 
is not properly taken care of and that 


excessive 


methods 


show 


product 


faster movement of materials is neces 


sary. Back hauls and complicated 


paths of travel are not to be desired, 


and may also be considered a condi- 


tion demanding investigation. 


While these facts may not include 


1 


all ot the possible indications, they 


are at least some otf the most 


Untortunately many 
the inefficiencies are difficult to 


important ones, 


} 


detect, especially ii the n -mMents 
L ’ pecially 11 I1¢ movements 
are not continuous or are performed 
In connection with production work. 


Relatively small operations, such as 


litting parts from the floor, loading 
and unloading, may pass by unnoticed 


yet the luss when spread over a 


years time represents an appreciable 
amount. Executives should scrutinize 
all departments carefully, 


keeping in 
nmund the tact. that 


human etfort 


must be conserved wherever possible 


, 


in order not to 





pass up any ot the 

possibilities of economies 
By tollowing through the move- 
ment ot the product trom = raw 
materials to its finished state many 
ot e above indications of exces 
sive Cos e sure to present them- 
selves \\ such a condition 1s 
discovered, i caretul analvsis ot the 
entire problem must be made, in order 
that the greates possible saving may 
be realized his point cannot be 


emphasized too strongly, as many in 


stallations which show 


Saving for 
one plant may even represent a loss 
tL adopte | another leach plant 
has its ow oblems and variations 
in layout whi make ich installa 
tion ditferent. 

Analysis of the Problem 


lhe first step in tl 


he analysis of any 
materials-handling problem is to study 
the present 


methods of handling the 


laterial and determine exactly the 
handling requirements. Where th 
analysis involves an entire system of 
long hauls, a complete investigation 
of the routing system should be made. 


h; + ] 
his is best done by laving out a flow 


heet of the product drawn to scale. 


Where the handling involves only 


one 
Hoor, a single plan view locating all 
the equipment and obstructions may 
be all that IS necessary More com 
plicated movements — of materials 


vhich involve several loors Ol i 
buildin , OF pel ips hore nal One 
building, should have How sheets 
drawn in it pla | elevation 
VICWS 

he latte Views ire hnecessa’ry 1! 
the ocation { chutes, elevators and 
eravity conveyors and help to show 
nore clearly the actual path of the 
material The initial layout when 
complete should show every move 
ment of the product within the scope 


of the investigation \ll the informa 
tion is then clearly at hand and no 
omissions are likely S often the 
case when attempting to visualize the 
whole process. 

1 ° 7 

The second Step is to Study care 
fully the path of the product as laid 


out with the correcting all 
inefficiences that exist. 


Satisfactor 


arrangements for 
handling materials can always be 
worke bs new buildings In 


ivout of both 


(117) 117 


buildings and equipment 
around the 
Straight-line 


may be 


may be 
planned transportation 
system. movement of 
obtained and _ all 
unnecessary handling operations elim- 
inated. 


materials 


\ building designed in such 
a way will be arranged from the start 
co give the most economical service. 

However, most present plants have 
not been built with that in mind and 
consequently require much study and 
careful analysis in working out the 
solution of the problem. In this con 
structive work one should take only a 
small step in the handling system at a 
time. It is that the same 
equipment can be used economically 
for a number of different conditions. 


seldom 


In a great many cases more than 
one method of accomplishing the 
result will present itself. Usually 
there is one method better than the 


rest that will be 


analysis. 


discovered in the 


However, when it does appear that 


there are two or more ways of per 
operation equally well 
at approximately the same cost, 


other 


forming the 
and 
factors must be into 
Che probable life of useful- 


each of the 


taken 
account, 


ness of several methods 


equipment 
range of application are 
both points that should influence the 
lhe space 
taken up by the equipment, and safety 
features that should 
prove helpful in making the selection. 

Finally 
tentatively 


and the 


the lat gest 


piece of having 


choice. operating cost, 


are also points 
when certain equipment is 
the old 
method should be compared with the 
new from 


decided upon, 
a cost standpoint. It is 
not sufficient to assume merely that 
there is to be a saving, but the actual 
figures should be worked out. Any 
plant manager is interested in know 
ing in dollars and cents just what 
can be saved by the 
method 


new handling 
just what initial invest- 
will be required to effect this 
saving. This phase of the analysis 
is probably the most important part 
of it all as it decides whether or not 
the installation is an economical one. 
It also when two or 
considered which 
will result in the greatest saving. 


and 
ment 


decides, more 


methods are one 


Macedonian Wool Clip 


SALONIKI GREECE—The wool clip of 


be divided Into 
“Carakatchani” or 
low 


Macedonia may two 


black 


used 


classes 
wool ot which 1S 
hand 


and “Ghoun” or 


quality 


for carpets and other woven 


white wool 


articies, 


of a much better quality which is in 


demand for a_ native cloth called 
“Shayak” and by some of the local 
weaving mills. The black wool is 


absorbed by Serbia and by the local 


market. the bulk 
of the exports. It 
is estimated that there were about 1,- 


German firms took 


1923 white wool 
500,000 pounds of wool, about 30% 
of which was of the lower quality, 
1923. 
during the past year varied from 18 

21c per pound for the white wool, 
and from 103% to 15%4c for the black, 
f. o. b. Saloniki. 


available for export in Prices 


to 































D. & F. Tape Condenser 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


60”x60” Double Finisher Card 





360 Spindle Mule 


Established 183 
CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTI FLAX WASTI JUTE WASTI 
SILK WASTE » SHIODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE. CONDENSERS 
DOUBLI AND TRIPLI \PRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND KNIT GoopD 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 
SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE. SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLI 
FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS STERS, TWISTERS, BOBBID 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, F1 
WELL. MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Wogu 












ing Device. 
view show 







with device 


band ready 
doffed on 


spindle whirl 










The following are some of the 
results to be secured by using 
the “C-C” Banding Device 
which eliminates the troubles 
resulting from applying spin- 
dle banding by hand. 











1—A reduction in power con- 
sumption of at least 15%. 
2—Saving in banding used of 

50% 


Cook, Taylor & Co., 
éé * : : 99 









At left, “C-C’ 


ready to be tightened 


At right —- Showing 
device closed, with 


Band 
This 
s band 


open. 


to be 
to the 


| 
| 
| 
ie 


What would these results 
mean to you? 


3—Reduction of slack yarn. 

4—Practical elimination of 
wear on bo'sters. 

5—Every spindle up to stan- 
dard speed. 


Let us prove our claims by an 
actual demonstration in your 
plant without one cent of cost 
on your part. 


Write for details and our lat- 
est prospectus. 


Box 186, Fall River, Mass. 


BANDING DEVICE 
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450 pages, 16. 
forms, flexible 
leather, $10 per 
coby, postpaid 


Sent on 3 
days’ ap- 


proval to Tex- 
tile World 
subscribers. 





Written for all types of textile mills by an acknowl gi 
edged authority. It is the first complete work ever 

to be published on the important subject of textile Ee 
cost control and accounting. di 


The Bulletin of The National Association of Cost Account- 
ants says: “ Unquestionably the author has presented in 
this volume more matter pertaining to textile costs than 
has ever appeared hefore in book form.” W 


The Daily News Record says: “To a textile man who 
wanted either to know the arguments for cost control or 
to look up details concerning it, the book would be almost 
priceless.” 


The Bulletin of Haskins & Sells, Accountants, says: “It is 


a relief to find a book which gets down to brass tacks.” 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. : 
Publishers | 


334 Fourth Ave., New York d 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « ci 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


FRAMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
21 E. 40th St., New York | 
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Conerete Manufactures Soap 
‘echnical Editor: 
In our new concrete mill, in which 
air is humidified constantly, the 
te paint on the ceilings has shown a 
rious breakdown in the form of a soft 
wn substance like molasses which 
sually forms in spots and eventualiy 
ips off. Can you give an explanation 
this? (5146) 
Che for this phenomenon as 
wen in Builders by W. Fred Dolke, 
a Lockwood-Greene engineer, is as 
lows: 


reason 


All set concrete and_ plaster 
hydrated lime, which, in the 
ry state, is harmless and_ ultimately 

uld be neutralized through the slow 
absorption of moisture from the air over 

period of years. In the presence of 
excess humidification, moisture works its 
way more rapidly through the paint film 
and the resultant caustic lime-water act- 
ng on the back of paint film turns the 
fat content of the oil to soft soap. The 
hrown spots and drippings are therefore 
nothing more than soap, and the paint is 
correspondingly destroyed. 


ontamns 


To avoid this condition, first allow the 
concrete and plaster to dry out. thor- 
oughly and then neutralize the alkali in 
the concrete by applying a brush coat of 
solution made by dissolving four pounds 
of zine sulphate crystals in one gallon 
of water. After this primary coat has 
dried for two days the usual painting 
can be started. 

If the drying of the concrete has been 
quite satisfactory, the neutralizing coat 
can be omitted, but the primary paint 
coat should be one especially designed to 
offset in so far as possible the unfavor- 
able painting conditions of new work. 
Most of the leading mill-white manufac- 
turers make such a primer. 

a a 
Bleaching Silk Mixtures 
Knitted Underwear 
Technical Editor: 

We have been experimenting recently 
with artificial silk, Japan silk, and a- 
combination both, and encountered 
trouble in bleaching. Will you 
kindly let us have your opinion as to the 
best method to use in bleaching artificial 
und pure silk, after knitting, and if pos- 
sible, the chemical ingredients necessary 

r the bleach? (5147) 

The safest and most practical method 
f bleaching any fabric containing pure 
thread silk is by the so-called peroxide 
bleach. There are two methods in com- 
mon use, hydrogen peroxide and sodium 
peroxide. Neither process requires the 
use of skilled labor. The material is 
first scoured (preferably in a 
string machine) : 


in 


of 


some 


rotary 


ur. 
© soap (any good neutral soap) 
soda ash 
Boil one hour 
iter is clear. 


} 


a. 


and then rinse until 


(2! 


zen) peroxide). 


Ibone volumes per cent. hydro- 
The bleach may be car- 
out in a vat, reel machine, or other 
lating apparatus. (Beware of iron 
ng in contact with the material as 
will cause stains and burned spots.) 
every approximately hundred 
ns of cold water add: 

6 Ibs. silicate of soda, 42 deg. 

3 gals. Albone 

tir well and enter the goods; at the 


one 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWER 





Under this head, we undertake to 
juestions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest 


lamage to material, a sample should be sent 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent 
impro 
invited as well as any legitimate 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery 
etc., are especially 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 

If the question is not of general interest to 
tion, a charge covring the cost may be made, 
any expense is incurred.—-EDITOR 


some time raise the temperature to 170 
deg. F. Bleach until the required white 
is obtained. (Three to tive hours.) Rinse 
well with first a warm water and finally 
cold water. A soaping is conducive to a 
softer and clearer white. 

Sodium Peroxide. 

The apparatus and procedure of cours« 
will be the same for this process except 
ing the mixing of the chemicals. 

Bleach Bath. 
To every 100 gals. of cold water add: 
5% Ibs. sulphuric acid 66 deg. Be. 
4 Ibs. sodium peroxide, approx. 

Stir well and test with litmus papers. 
The bath should be neutral at this point 
but if not should be made so by the ad 
dition either more acid sodium 
peroxide, whichever may be required. 
When the neutral point has been reached 
add 6 Ibs. silicate of soda, 42 deg. Stir 
well, enter the goods and proceed as de- 
scribed above. 


of or 


The above recipes are for material 
consisting of pure thread silk or pure 
thread silk and cotton. For all-cotton 
the recipe is the same excepting that the 
bleaching temperature is 180 deg. F. 
Where the material contains artificial 
silk in any mix, whether it is cotton and 
artificial silk, pure thread silk and arti- 
ficial silk, or cotton, artificial silk and 
pure thread silk, the recipe is the same 
excepting that the amount of silicate of 
soda is reduced to 4 Ibs. instead of 6 
Ibs. and 1 per cent. of a sulphonated 
vegetable oil is added. In bleaching arti 
ficial silk the temperature is 
duced to 160 deg. F. 
a 


also re 


Cost and Production of Woolen 


Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I shall greatly appreciate your advis- 
ing me how much it costs, on today’s 
basis of wages, for direct labor and 
overhead to produce a good strong 5 rur 
woolen warp yarn, covering only mixing 
and picking, carding and spinning. What 
mixing, picking, carding and spinning 
equipment will be required to produce 
6,000 to 10.000 pounds of 5 run warp 
yarn per week of 48 hours? The pro- 
duction between these two figures is to 
be figured as that amount which will ad- 
mit of an ideal balance of equipment to 
turn out the yarn in question. When re 
plying will you please state the output 
you have figured on? (5112) 
A cost expert replies to this question 

follows: I have compiled from my 
files cost data from several experiences 
and submit the following per pound costs 
on 5 run woolen warp yarn: 
Over- 


head 
0075 


024 
0306 


as 


Total 
0185 
054 
0926 


Labor 
O11 
.03 


-062 


Mixing 
Carding 
Spinning 


and picking. 


“103 0621 1651 
The above estimated costs are based 
on mills operating under. normal condi- 
tions at 70% production. 
The average equipment necessary to 
produce 10,000 pounds of this size yarn 
per week of 48 hours, which would ad- 


answer, 
rec eived 
information 


free of 
from 


the best of 
subscriber to 
possible In 
In this way answers can be given which will 
and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
vements, methods of management, the markets, 
discussion on the views expressed All 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
correspondents will not be disclosed 

textile readers and involves: expensive investiga 
of which the inquirer will be advised before 


charge, to 
any regular 
and data 


our ability, 
TEXTILE 


the case of 


mit of an ideal balance of 


would be as follows: 


equipment, 
The operation of one mixing picker 
for approximately one and one-half days 
to each 48 hours. 

Ten 
90% efficiency. 


cards running at approximately 


The operation of approximately 5,000 
spindles. 

Or course the above data was com 
piled the operation of several 
mills, different conditions, and 
would necessarily vary somewhat in any 
certain mill, might be 
more or | average 


irom 
under 


conditions 
to the 


where 
favorable 


ess 


arrived at above. 
x * * 


Mildew on Woo! Goods 
Technical Editor: 

I have some wool chinchilla pieces 
in the white which have been lying be 
tween the wash room and the dyehouse, 
and have got mildew stains on them. 
Do you know of anything I can do to 
take them out? (5143) 

Mildew stains are difficult to remove 
when once they form. If it is definitely 
known that the stains are actually mil 
lew, the only thing to do is to give the 
cloth a thorough scouring, and follow 
with a good wash to make sure that all 
the soap or alkali is removed. Then 
pass through a bath containing 1 to 1% 
lbs. of oxalic acid for each piece. To 
this bath there added a small 
amount of muriatic acid. This sugges 
tion is accompanied with the remark that 
no complete eradication of the stains is 
guaranteed. 


can be 


Mildew when once established and dis 
cernible has already done its damage, 
and the damage cannot be made good. It 
is now known that scoured wool is al 
ways alkaline in reaction, and that mil 
dew propagates rapidly on wool that is 
even faintly alkaline in reaction. This is 
what probably happened to your pieces 
between the wash room and _ the 
house. It is for this that 
dyed goods often show mi‘dew. 

What are regarded as mildew stains, 
may, upon 


dye- 


reason indigo 


microscopic investigation, 
prove toa be widc'y extended colonies of 
bacteria, working into, and disintegrat- 
ing the fibre substance of the wool. The 
remedy for this may be passing the cloth 
through a bath sodium  bisulphite, 
acidulated with oil of vitriol, but only an 
experiment will determine the value of 
this treatment. 


of 


* * * 


Finishing Denims 
Technical Editor: 

We are anxious to get information on 
the finishing of denims of  varions 
classes. We understand that there is lit- 
tle finishing done on some of them and 
probably some low grades are not fn 
ished at all. However, there is consider- 
able difference in the feel of diffe 
denims put out by different mil! 
we would appreciate it greatly if 
would advise us what finishing materials 
and what equipment are used to give the 
feel of different denims, particularly the 


best grades. We are anxious 
some light on the processes employed 
(5139) 

During the last two three years 
there has been a tendency to develop a 
higher quality denim and efforts have 
been made to put out such fabrics with 
a fner finish. 

The grades ot denim have 
been put over a brushing machine afte 
weaving, and in with the 
brushing or shearing machine an outfit 
is used known as a calender rolling ma 
chine. 


or 


cheaper 


connection 


This consists of a simple winding 
device designed to batch up the goods on 
or the winding 
roll being a straight cast iron roll and 
the calendering roll running in contact 
with the goods being a heated roll of 
about 6 to 8 in diameter. This 
finish gives a smoothed or ironed effect 

\ better grade of 


shells cores, bottom or 


inches 


finishing denims is 
to use a regular 5-roll finishing calender 
after shearing or brushing. This calen 
der usualiy of the necessary 
heavy framework with rells about 40 to 
44 in. on the face. The bottom roll is 
iron 18 in. diameter, the middle roll a 
12 to 14 in. diameter chilled iron roll, 
and the top roll a 14 to 16 in. diameter 
chilled iron roll. Both the chilled iron 
rolls are bored and arranged for steam 
heating. The two intermediate rolls are 
18 to 20 in. in diameter and are 
what are known to the finishing trade as 
combination stock, that cotton and 
corn husk hydraulically pressed on to a 
steel shaft, with necessary lock rings and 
forged heads. A 
conditioning 
endering. 

The most elaborate finishing of den 
ims yet attempted is being done by a 
institution in the middle west, and 
their product shows the improved effect 
from the extra effort. Their finishing 
equipment of a 2-roll starch 
inangle which can be used to either com- 
pletely immerse the goods into the 
starch solution, or otherwise pad the 
starch on the back of the goods by pass- 
ing through the rolls face up with the 
starch feeding only on the back. The 
mangle runs in direct connection with 
the cylinder drying machine, where the 
goods are dried and laid down ready for 
further work. 


consists 


made 


iS, 


steaming attachment 


or machine precedes cal 


siate 


consists 


The size of drying ma 


chine would depend upon the yardage 
production per day required. 


From here the goods are taken in 
trucks and passed over a 50 ft. long 
tenter and stretched to the width re 
quired, with the use of a little steam on 
the entering section to condition the 
goods. This tentering gives an even 
width, assists in making the finish mel 
low and clothy, as we'l as helping to 
throw up the twill in the goods. At the 
end of the tenter the goods are wound 
on rolls by means of a batching appa- 
ratus and taken direct to a 5-roll calen- 
der of the type previously described. 
The goods are run over the calender 
without steam being applied as they are 
already conditioned from the steam ap 
plied on the tenter 

The materials used in starching such 
consist of thin-boiling starch, 
dextrin and softening ingredients. The 
amount of finishing material actually 
placed into the goods is very small. The 
solution itself would not contain more 
than 10 to 15 lbs. of starching or sizing 
ingredient to 100 gals. sizing liquor. 


goods 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Carolina Manufacturers Hold Joint Meeting 


(Contmued from page 72) 
me of them obvious, others more 
t to analyze. 





\side from such generalities as the 
his is a presidential 


fact that t year 


and poor business therefore naturally 


to be expected, the cause most gen 
erally assigned has been the disparity 
etween thi price o1 spot c tton and 
that of future months 


Phis probably 


is been one of the most potent tac 
tors in bringing about the present sit 
latiol With cotton tor the fall 
months selling at from 3 to 5c. below 
current spot quotations, it was hardly 


o be expected that the merchant, es 


pecia ifter his disastrous experi 
ence in the deflation of 1920, would 
make large forward commitments on 


This 


cautious 


the basis of the current market 


oa policy of very 
hand-to-mouth buying, 
mills in turn could not 


risk Ol 


fabrics out ot 


in as the 


sume the making up and 


cotton bought 


it 30 to 32c. with the prospect of later 


weny compelled to sell on the 


ot 2% to 27¢ 


/ 


basis 


cotton, or even lower, 


the natural result has been wholesale 
curtailment . 


while a many of the 


1 1 
mills endeavored to keep going longet 


kor a yreat 
1 
| 


than their order files justified through 
the process of hedging, either buying 


cotton on call. or. selling futures 
against purchases Of spot cotton But 
further 


had its 


creation 


this course, carried 


probably 


this vear than ever betore, 


reaction and resulted in the 


large short interest 
future 


with the 


of an abnormally 
in some of the 
May, 


widening the already 


months, par 
ticularly in result of 


unfortunate dif 


ference between May and October 
quotations 

\s every mill man knows, hedges 
are at times an indispensable neces 


sitv in the conduct of a cotton mill 


With the high prices prevailing for 


s 


spot cotton all last spring, and the 
outlook for lower prices by the time 
the goods could be marketed, it would 


have been a hazardous undertaking 


for anv manufacturer to go very long 


of spot.cotton without orders for his 


goods, and no very hopeful prospect 


of being able to sell them at a price 


that would bring back the money paid 


for the cotton, let alone any questior 


of profit. Unless he was willing to as 


sume a very great risk, it became 


him to either shut down 
to sell 


e cotton he was compelled to buy 


necessary tot 
1] 
| 


his mill or else futures 


against 


4] 
TI 


Under such 


in order to keep going 
circumstances, hedging 


cotton by 


purchases oft 
selling futures is not a 
speculation but a matter of self-pro 


tection and conservatism. This is one 


of the ways in which the cotton ex 
changes are of verv great service. 
not only to the cotton martiufacturet 


nd the 
alla the 


mill 


body oft the 


cotton grower, but to the 
operatives and the great 
public who are interested in the con 


tinued operation of the cotton mills 


Delivery at Southern Points 
In this aspect there is one particu 
think the 


ir, however, in which 1 


New York Cotton 
could be modified to the 
mutual advantage of both the cotton 
dealer and the customer, and that is 
to provide for tender and deliv ery of 


contract of the 
Exchange 


cotton at southern points instead of 
limiting such delivery as now to New 
York City. 
ables the manipulation of the various 
and often results in what is 
technically “squeeze.” 
lhe Federal 


The latter provision en- 


months 
known as a 
Trade Commission has 
recommended such a change and I 
it will be adopted, for I think 


it is to the interest of both manufac 


hope 


turer and cotton grower that it should 
be adopted. 
Cotton Searcity 

\nother cause sometimes assigned 
for the present depression in textiles 
is alleged overproduction. Looking to 
normal requirements, | do not think 
there has been an overproduction. It 
is true that the number of looms and 
i increased 


spindles in operation has 


during recent years, particularly in 
the Southern States, but it 
remembered that populaton too has 


increased and the 


must he 


mcrease 1m =6mMa 
chinery has not more than kept pace 
with the increase in population. In 
deed if 


future of 


there be a prospect for the 
inability to keep all our 
looms and spindles going, I think 1 
will come rather from a shortage of 
cotton than of customers. 

| sometimes fear that we are not as 
from this source 


When you stop 


alive to the danget 
as we ought to be 
and compare the figures of last year’s 
crop, a scant 10,000,000 bales, with the 
crop of twenty 14,000,000 
1904, you that 
something is wrong, and an effective 


vears ago 


bales in will realize 


remedy ought to be provided. Several 


volunteer associations have been at 
work in an earnest attempt to eradi 
But while these 
organizations ar¢ work, 
are entitled to support, a matter 
of this vast and national importance 
should not be left to the unaided ef 
forts of volunteer organizations The 
National through the De 
partment of Agriculture, should take 
this hand 

sufficient 
this 
to insure the destruction of this pest 

The Tariff 


respect: in 


cate the boll weevil 
doing good 


and 


Congress, 


matter in actively and 


earnestly, and 


should be put 


momentum 


behind movement 


\nothet which legisla 
tion might perhaps help is the matter 
of the tariff. 


textiles which is being imported into 


The amount of foreign 
and insid 
increasing. Right at a 
American mills are having to 
shut down for inability to sell thet 
product, 


this country is gradually 


iously time 
when 
English goods are being 
brought into the country and sold in 
constantly increasing quantities. In 
a report to the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers in May, W. 
S. Pepperell estimated the amount of 
these importations 


during 1923 as 


equivalent to the product of 36,500 


looms and 2,000,000 spindles Unless 
some remedial steps are taken, this 
matter is apt to become more and 


more serious. It is very unwise to 
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allow foreign competitors to get too 
strong a foothold, for in the days to 
come, when Europe is rehabilitated, 
and with her cheaper labor invades 
our foreign markets, we will need 
every inch and every ounce of our do- 
mestic trade if we are to keep up the 
\merican scale of wages and Ameri- 
can standards of living conditions. 
Employe Relations 
Speaking of the standards of living, 
it is this 
transforma- 


unnecessary to recount to 
audience the remarkable 
tion that has taken place in the living 
conditions of workers in cotton mills 
of the South during the last 25 years. 
| think one of the most hopeful signs 
in America today and one of the best 
auguries of peace and harmony for 
the future is the ideal relationship, the 
spirit of personal interest and friend- 


ship, the mutual respect and under- 
standing that exists between the 
southern mill owner and his Anglo- 


Saxon employes. Gentlemen, we have 
won the confidence, the esteem, the 
loyalty and in some instances, I might 
even say the love of our employes. It 
is not written on our books, but it is 
one of the best assets we have. Let 
us continue to earn and to deserve it. 
lhe day of the plodding human ma 
chine that could not read or write his 
name is gone. We have built schools 
and we have raised the standards of 
education. 
not be 


The rising generation will 
content with conditions that 
satisfied their fathers. They have been 
educated to higher things, and those 
things it behooves us to furnish. 

I have heard some folks express the 
opinion that all this education and 
welfare work that is being conducted 
in null villages will have the effect of 
educating the coming generation away 
from the mill. This is not a proper 
We must continue our work 
We 


environs 


attitude. 
ot progress and 
must make 
such that 


in the 


improvement. 
conditions and 
work in the mill and life 
mill will be not only 
equally attractive but more attractive 
than in other life, and we 
must do this not only by providing 
modern and modern facili- 
ties cheaper, but by providing them in 


village 
walks of 
comforts 


greater abundance than our competi- 
tors in other fields of industry. 
Child Labor 

In connection with the question of 
living conditions a few words might 
not be amiss on the subject of child 
labor. The Constitutional Amend- 
ment giving Congress power to regu- 
late the employment of minors under 
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18 has been adopted by the Hou-e 
and the Senate, and will now come 
for ratification by the States. A gr 
deal of misapprehension exists in 
mind of the public as to the nat 
of the involved in the Cl 
Labor Amendment. The average c 
zen is under the impression that 
question is whether child labor ou 
to be regulated or ought to go unre 
lated. That is not the question 
all. The question is whet 
child labor should be regulated by e 
individual Fede 
Government; or what is more imp 
tant, whether the enforcement of cl 
labor laws and regulations should 
main in the hands of local offici.!s 
of the States and counties or be di 


issue 


re al 


states or by the 


gated to a Federal bureaucracy. 

This association has repeatedly gor 
on record as favoring regulation 
the individual States. The laws 
North Carolina on this subject 
fair, adequate and humane and ta 
into account the true and best inte: 
est of the child. Adequate provisior 
for their enforcement is made throug 
a State Welfare Commission, suppl: 
mented by the work of the Count 
Welfare Agents. They have been m 
formly enforced in a wise, sane and 
rational manner, and there is no r 
To take this matte: 
out of the hands of our State authori 
ties and delegate it to the 
would be an 


son for a change 


Federal 
reflecti 
government. 

[ had intended to include in my ad 


unwarranted 
on our own local 


dress a few remarks on the questior 
of taxation. But the new law has 
relegated this subject from the for 
ground, and I guess most of us are 
content to let it remain pigeon-holed 
for a while, even though the new law 
is by no means an ideal law, and s 
far as corporations are concerned, is 


certainly far from just or fair. Why 
a 25% reduction should have been 


made in the 1923 taxes on individuals 
and none on corporations, nobody has 
explained nor apparently thought it 
necessary to explain. And the reduc 
tion in future taxes has likewise beet 
for individuals only. I am afraid we 
will have to take such scant consola 
tion as we can find in the fact that 
1924 there won’t be much income 
pay taxes on, anyhow. And let us 
hope that after the political mists 
clear away, we may some day have ; 
Congress, and safe 
enough, wise enough and fair enoug 
to shape its legislation with equal jus 
tice to all citizens, 
as individual 


sane enough 


corporate as W 


Secretary s Report at N. C. Meeting 


By Hunter 


HE administrative work of the 
been handled 
Executive 
commit- 


association has 
vigorously by the officers, 
Committee, and th¢ 


tees 


several 


Your Executive Committee has held 


four meetings since the last annual 
all of which have been well 
attended, and conducive to much con- 


work by the 


meeting, 


structive association, 


Varshall, Jr. 


lime does not permit a detailed ana 
sis of the items that passed trou 
our office; however, there are seve 
matters that may be called to your 
tention in passing. 

It has been the policy of your | 

to hold before 
an accurate pict 
of the textile industry of this sti 


ecutive Committe 


public generally 


To this end, our office has dissem 
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Carolina Manufacturers Hold Joint Meeting—Continued 


ate | a number of articles bearing on 
dit erent phases of the mill activities, 
an the conditions as they actually ex- 
ist in the mill village. In this connec- 
tio. we have endeavored to correct er- 
roveous statements and misapprehen- 
sions both in the press and otherwise. 
One illustration on this point will suf- 
fice to show the result of some of our 
efforts to rectify misstatements as to 
conditions and laws pertaining to the 
industry in the state. 


Erroneous Statements Corrected 


several of the leading textile papers 

published an article entitled— 

‘Labor Legislation affecting 

e industry in Massachusetts 
Southern States.” 


In discussing the 


Tex- 
and 


conditions in 
North Carolina, we found the follow- 
ing statements— 
“Limitation of hours for women 
ind children North Carolina 
No limitation whatever in any 
ndustry, . . . In North Caro- 
lina the 60 hour law applies only 
to employes in mercantile establish- 
ments.” 

In reply to these statements your 
secretary wrote to the author of this 
article quoting the provisions of the 
Consolidated Statutes of North Caro- 
lina, Chapter 108, Section 6554, which 
is as follows: “Sixty hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work in all factories 
nd manufacturing establishments in 
the state, and no minor nor woman 
shall be worked in such factory or es- 
tablishment a longer period than 60 
hours in one week.” 
Quoting further from 
we found this statement— 

“In none of the Southern States 
is night work by women and chil- 
dren in manufacturing establish- 
ments prohibited by law.” 

In answer to this we submitted Sec- 
tion 6, Chapter 100, Public Laws of 
ig9ig of North Carolina as follows: 
“No person under 16 years of age 
shall be employed or permitted to 
work at night in any of the places or 
occupations referred to in Section 5 
‘i this Act (in mill, factory, cannery, 
work shop, manufacturing establish- 
ment, laundry, bakery, mercantile es- 
tablishments, office, hotel, restaurant, 
bootblack stand, public stable, garage, 
[ amusement, etc.) between 
he hours of g P. M. and 6 A. M. 

In reply to this communication, | 
received most cordial letters both fron 
the editors and the author of the ar- 

One part of a letter written by 
the author of the article, who is a 
well known official, gives his expla- 
I as follows: 
regret that we did not have an 
tunity to read the proof of 
the :natter as published in your jour- 
! Had we done this, I have no 
that the inaccuracy with ref- 
erence to the law relative to the 
limitation of hours of labor for 
\ n and children in North Caro- 
lina would have been discovered. 
H ver, this does not excuse this 
tt for having submitted to the 
report which included 
wccuracy. 
order that the State of North 
na may suffer no injustice be- 


this article 


piace of 


nor a 


cause of this error, I have prepared 

the errata notice and am endeavor- 

ing to obtain for it full publicity in 
those publications that have review- 
ed the report.” 

We submit this incident simply as 
information in regard to some of the 
details that pass through our office 
from week to week. 

Committee Work 

It is with satisfaction that we re 
view the work of your several com 
mittees during the year. Alibnough 
there has not been a 
State Legislature since our last meet- 
ing, there have number of 
matters that we have taken up with 
our senators and representatives in 
Congress. 

Your Special Committee on 
tion of Stock in Process, composed of 
J. Harvey White, Reginald Baldwin, 
and E, C. Dwelle, made a 
rough study and report of this ques- 
tion, and submitted the result of their 
efforts to the members of this asso- 
ciation. 


session of the 


been a 


Taxa 


very tho 


Traffic Department 

Your Traffic Department, under 
the management of Geo W. Forrester, 
has rendered its usual inestimable 
service to our mills. As our associa- 
tion with Mr. Forrester continues to 
develop and spread among the mills 
of this state, we realize 
more the value of this service and the 
ability of Mr. Forrester as a power 
and factor in this department of the 
mills’ business. The value of our Traf 
fic Department may be realized when 
we recall that in the past five years 
it has grown in this state alone from 
two or three mills to more than 170 
mills. Nor has this growth stopped 
for during the past twelve months we 
have added to the Traffic Department, 
through correspondence and by per- 
sonal visits of the secretary, 48 new 
mills, as shown on suppliment hereto 
attached. We could not pass from a 
consideration of the Traffic Depart- 
ment without expressing our appre- 
ciation to E. C. Dwelle, chairman of 
the Traffic Committee, who 
generously given his time and advice, 
and in addition made a number of 
railroad trips in the interest of this 
department. 


more and 


has so 


Membership 
With more than 90% of the spindles 
in the state numbered among our 


membership, it is more and more diffi- 
cult to show large numerical gains in 
membership. Since our last annual 
meeting we have added 29 mills to 
the association, representing an in- 
crease of 353,696 spindles. Most of 
these mills, a complete list of which 
is attached herewith, 
cured through personal visits. 


have been se- 


Conclusion 

In concluding my report as secre- 
tary, it is my pleasure to state that 
in addition to a healthy growth in 
membership, and in the Traffic De- 
partment, the association represents 
to-day practically the united textile 
industry of the state, and. stands as a 


spokesman upon matters effecting the 
industry as a whole. It is with sin- 
cere gratitude that I express my ap- 
preciation to our president, Mr. Cone, 
and to Mr. Dwelle, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, 
other and chairmen of the 
several committees, for 


and to the 
officers 


their cordial 





Hunter Marshall, Jr.. Secretary-Treasurer, 
North Carolina Association 


co-operation which they have shown 
during the year. 


Report of the Treasurer 


As treasurer, I wish to submit an 
audit of the books by Scott, Charn 
ley & Co., certified public accountants, 
1924. 

In surveying the receipts and dis 


to January I, 


bursements for the past five years, I 
have compiled an average, which may 
serve as a Budget for expenditures in 
the future. I shall be 
this to the Finance Committee, 
the hope that it 
a guide in 


glad to refer 
with 
may be accepted as 
Tuture 


making expendi 


tures. 


Wool in Bond May 31 


WASHINGTON.—Stocks of 
bonded warehouses on May 31 wert 
1,400,000 lbs. April 
30. There nearly 


3,000,0¢ 0 lbs. in 


wool lil 
smaller than on 
was a decline of 
stocks of combing 
wool, but this was somewhat counter 
balanced by an 
2,000,000 lbs. in 
Stocks of 


creased by 


increase of almost 
stocks of 


clothing 


carpet 
wools. wool de- 
half 
million pounds but there were slight 
increases in stocks of 
mere and alpaca, etc. The report for 
May, compared with the previous 
month and those for June 30, 
is as follows: 


approximately one 


mohair, cash 


1923, 


May 31, April30, June 30, 
1924 1924 1923 
Pounds 


Pounds Pounds 








Carpet 12,005,831 10,348,702 5885043 
Clothing 18,222,521 18,718,538 
Combing 78,798,233 81,484,174 
Mohair 3,428,690 3,340,947 
Alpaca, 
cashmere, 
ete. .. ABT 507,417 283,392 
Total 112,998,805 114,300,778 224,044,214 
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Indian Textile Industry 


Outlined at British 
Exposition 

(From Our Requlai 

MANCHESTER, EN¢ 


Its Scope 


Correspondent) 

\t the British 
Conference held at 
Wembley on June 10 a valuable pa 
per on the 
textile 


| mpire Textile 


present position of the 
industries in India and trade 
with Great Britain was read by K. S 
Rao, textile expert to the Govern 
Bihar and Orissa, India 

that 


2,00C€ ,OOO 


ment of 


] ae : 
He said approximately there 


We>re distributed all 


) 1)? 
hOOTIS 


over the country, and the number 


of people, including women and chil 
dren, engaged in the weaving ot 


cloth and the subsidiary processes is 
about 8,000,000. Indian cotten mills 
as vet find work for only 300,000 
people Ife stated that the annual 


consumption of cloth used in pre-wat 
davs was as much as 5, 
halt 


Lland weaving 


OO OOO vds., 


of which came from Lancashire 
finds employment fot 


and 


as one quarte! of the 


8,000,000 people produces as 


much cloth re 


quirements of the country. Owins 


g 
the economic distress and enormously 
high prices ruling during the war the 
purchasing power of India has been 
crippled and she now consumes on an 
1,244,000 yds. of Lan 


cashire cloth besides her own produc 


average only 


tion of 2,514,000 yds. woven both 
by the mills and on hand looms 
which total is less by 25% of her 
normal consumption 

With regard to the prospects in 
India, Mr. Rao said that even taking 


the lowest estimate, India’s demand 
in the course of the next ten years is 
likely to increase to 5,000,000 yds of 
coarse cloth besides 2,500,000 vds of 
finer qualities that used to be imported 
in pre-war days 

hold that the 


l_aneashire mill owner has no need to 


“The reason why I 


be apprehensive of the falling-off of 
L_ancashire’s position in the near fu 
Mr. Rao, “is 


development in 


ture at any rate,” said 
that 


part of the world is, and always must 


economic any 


be, a matter of time. There 1s bound 


to ensue in the course of the next 
few years greater trade with Britain 
more especially in the line of cotton 
cloth imports. The supplies in India 
are bound for vears to come to fall 


short of the demand; therefore Lan 
cashire, with its privileged position, 
undoubtedly 


a better state than has 


must maintain itself in 
hitherto been 


the case. 


Export Inquiry 
Manchester, England. 


EpitoR TEXTILE WorLp: 

Having been established in Man 
chester for the last 27 vears, [ have 
a wide connection with odd eastern 


textiles. 
Therefore I am in a pe sition to dis 


markets, in all branches of 


pose of large quantities of gray and 
colored goods and other textiles, pro 


duced in America. I should like to 
establish business relations with 
American manufacturers of such 
goods. 

M. A. B. 


(Refer to L-xport Inquiry No. 1104.) 
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Cmplete guipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Inc. 
* Woonsocket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 


Picker and Card Room Machinery 
Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 


breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 


Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 





Fales & Jenks Machine Company 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, I Ss. A 
Ring Spinning and ‘Twist 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton 
Ring Twisters for Cotton, Wool 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 





Laston & Burnham Machine 





Company 
Pawtucket, Rivode Island, U. S. A. 

Warping and Winding Machinery 

Spoolers Doublers 

eam Warpers Banding Machines 

Ball Warpers Card Grinders 

Skein Winders - Spindles for 

Keels Cotton and Silk 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. 1. 


J. H Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N, ¢€, 


| ROYLE CARD-CUTTERS 


Preeminent in the 
practical experience 
US hl : of the trade. Ad- 
SO vantages have been 

are I increased immeasur- 
ably by the addi- 


tion of a variable 





speed electric motor 
drive now supplied 
Speed control is 
dependable and con- 
venient. In all de- 
tails up to the high- 
est mill  require- 
ments. 


Shall we send par- 
ticulars? See circu- 
lars. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Piano Machines, Foot-Power and Power 
Lacers, Hand-Feed or Automatic 
Repeaters, Hand-Driven or Power 


Dobby Card Cutters 








A Py 


ractical Jack Spool 
The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points No. 47) 


PERMANENT white- 


What is it; howdol get it’ 


Most bleached goods yellow-up 
in storage and in laundering 
except those that have been 
HOlozone bleached. 


Th 


e the coloring matter 


we 
has been definitely eliminated. 


lt cannot come back. 
The goods have to STAY WHITH. 


It costs no more. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


709 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is three 
ply hardwood — guarantees 
strength and freedom from 


warping, splitting and break- 
age. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or bs- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


IVrite today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SPOOL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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Drive for Business 
Expected this Summer 


Every Effort Will be Made to Stim- 
ulate Buying—Market Holds 
Generally Quiet 

spotty market situation shows 
slight, scattered improvement, though 
real relief from the protracted depres- 
sion 1S not yet in sight. First moves 
ire being made in the drive for busi- 
ness that will take place during the 
summer months, this being the inter- 
pretation put upon new and lower 
prices made this week on prominent 
lines of 4-4 bleached goods. 

Gray goods trading was generally 
juiet during the the market 
being unmistakably a pre-holiday one. 
he next two weeks are expected to 
bring about a considerable improve- 
ment in the movement of print cloths, 
though no one in his proper senses 
believes that anything approaching a 
hoom will develop. 

Prices remain nominally unchanged 
from those obtaining a week ago on 
most gray goods constructions. Com- 
mission houses report more interest in 
contracts from large buyers, the evi- 
lent strength of present prices in- 
creasing the desirability of forward 
commitments. Many mills claim to 
e disinterested in contracts at cur- 
rent spot prices. 

A Firm Undertone 

Much of the talk of low prices in 
believed to be talk 
ind nothing more. Brokers in many 
cases say they cannot dig out wanted 
goods at prices for which second- 
hands have been reported willing to 
sell the more active constructions. 
There is ample basis for the belief 
that, should cotton hold at approxi- 
mately present quotations, print cloth 
prices will be pushed up at the first 
sign of a spurt in buying. 

Nothing new can be said about 
staple colored goods, which are mov- 
ing sluggishly in a market which 
remains entirely on a trading basis. 
In fine goods there is every reason to 
believe that a flood of new mer- 
chandise will be placed upon the mar- 
ket before the close of the year; 
many mills are known to be working 
on special fabrics in the effort to 
upon something which will 
stimulate business. 


week, 


second hands is 


strike 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
ylor, Clapp & Beall have made 
following prices on bleached 
go is, subject to advance or with- 


1, a]: 
New Last 
Price Price 
L iale 16% 17 
Bl. kstone 16% 17 
MOVE cis cesses Kio cae hae eaneyy 13% 14% 
For ret-@0O-BOt 05.5 6008 x oe ee 145% 
Lo sdale cambric muslin..... 20% 21 
I lale nainsook .........-- 20% 21 
Berkeley Cambrics 
Co. net Cnids shes ere wanes 17 18 
EE 19 20 





Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths : 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 
38%-in., 64x60, yd 
39- in., 68x72, 
39- in., 72x76, 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 
36- in., 48x48, 
37- in., 48x48, 
Pajama Checks: 
3614-in., 72x80, 
36%-in., 72x80, 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd 
Denims, 2.20s — 
RACRAMOE. “OOo 60 50 50 sas 
Standard prints......... . ‘ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 
*Nominal. 


hl nit saund on cte sa dneees ox 24 25 
_ i _ SRS RE ea ee ee 25 26 
DEIN alot ba co ibaa Ce ok it 27 28 
DS Rs aise Gowri yas <3 ¢ 31 32 
WO SM ek cds sends eke cree 33 34 
MS ood ehh caw eco e hand 35 37 
Berkeley English Long Cloths 
Bei, si peas Gok ce Rae kee 18 19 
DRie Mas When aa oacae een ui ek 20 21 
Pee Re ks Solace eesbenaerd - ae 22 
Sy PR a ek Sik Niles ka 66 CaN Da 25 26 
PN, TR Aig: we send wads vemiawiga's 26 27 
Be as Piensa salons ma hieiea 28 29 
RR NG G55. eels nbn eo ccceea are eter 32 33 
DEO Es Side’ vealed nem éekae 35 36 
i RA phtiitadesanscerenie 37 39 
Catlin & Co. have priced Hill 
bleached muslins for July-August 


delivery: as follows: 36 in., 17¢; 
40 in., 22c; 42 in., 22c; 45 in., 23¢. 

George T. Egelhoff on July 1 be- 
came a partner in Tatum, Pinkham 
& Greey. George D. Greey has been 
given an interest in the business, and 
Melville Gambrill has retired from 
the firm, as special partner. 

Effective July 1, Ridley Watts & 
Co. have been appointed sole selling 
agents for the Marion (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of 
cloths. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., have 
priced 35-36 inch Supertwist full 
mercerized sateen as follows: Style 
M, 2400 stripe, white, 29'%c; colors, 
Style L 2,300 _ plain 
colors 3Ic. 


staple print 


white, 


3Ic. 
2g'yc ; 





| and larger turnover continues. 


£1,000,000 worth of goods. 
been more active. 


South America. 
financial stringency. 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 
| Manchester, Eng. (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD)— 
| Current prices somewhat distrusted but demand increasing | 
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Mill Wages and Hours 

WaSHINGTON, D. C. — Average 
hourly earnings in the cotton mills are 
151% higher this year than they were 
in 1913 but 23% lower than in 1920. 
These facts were disclosed by a sur 
vey of wages and hours of labor in 
the industry made by the Department 
of Labor in 114 representative cotton 
mills, employing 77,995, in 12 States, 
in the early part of the year. An 
average increase in wages since 1922 
noted. Hours have in- 
creased about one-half of one per cent 
during the same period. 

Full-time hours per week this year 
average 53, as compared with 52.8 in 
1922, 51.8 in 1920 and 57.7 in I9I3. 
Earnings per hour average .372 as 
compared with .33 in 1922, .48 in 1920, 
and .148 in 1913. Full-time weekly 
earnings average $19.72, as compared 


of 11% is 


COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





Active Cotton Spindles 

Wasuincton, D. C. The Depart 
ment of Commerce announces that ac 
cording to preliminary figures 37,- 
784,690 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on May 
31, 1924, of which 30,493,165 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 31,871,665 for 
April, 32,392,171 for March, 32,683,- 


786 for February, 33,339,806 for 
January, 34,044,870 for Dec- 
ember and 35,374,018 for May, 
1923. The total number. of cotton 


spinning spindles in place, the num- 
ber active, the number of active 


| 
Spinning spindles Active spindle hours 











in thousands for May 
Srate | 
Fn iste Active “aoe 
May 31 during Total spindle 
| May 
in place 
| z | , 

U.S | 37,784] 30,493/5,907, 670,026 156 
Cotton-grow'g| 17,069} 15,784|3,742,570,704 219 
New England.| 18,703} 13,087}1,914, 198,506 102 
All other. . 2,011 1,621} 250,900,816) 125 

Ala... 1,389) 1,257] 320,901,372) 231 

Conn } 1,284] 1,167] 186,580,440) 145 

Ga | 2,779} 2,520} 615,285,416 221 

Me : 1,146 1,060 130, 796 , 645) 114 

Mass 11,879} 7 ,835]1, 122 ,917 398) 95 

N.H 1,448 922} 136,306,512) 94 

Ct ee 442| 411] 65,085,995 147 

N.Y | 1,623} 826} 119,808,584 ill 

N.C.......] 5,817] 5,323]1,224,022,466 290 

Penn. | 213 144) 25,467,056 117 

R.L.......] 2,798] 1,999} 320,075,695 114 

s.c | 65,195} 4,949 1,237,990 ,450| 238 

Tenn 456 433) 105,747,127) 232 

Va | 691) 672} 102,110,386} 148 

Allother...} 1,217) 967| 194,574,475} 160 

| 
‘ 
May Cottons Imports 

Imports of cotton goods during 


May were considerably smaller than 
in May, 1923, according to the De 
partment of Commerce, whose com- 
parative statistics for the two months, 


to $17.42 in 1922, $24.86 in 1920, and 4nd for the 11 months ended May 
$8.52 in 1913. each year, are as follows: 
pale erica 11 mos. 11 mos 
ended ended 
May, 1923 May, 1924 May, 1923 May, 1924 
Total cotton manufactures : $ 8,712,742 6,550,670 86,166,720 85,295,115 
Total cotton cloth........ ..-8q. yds. 19,030,622 DR. bdeeedeces 187,617,914 
i eS eer 4,293,140 2,739,276 38,110,502 39,210,876 
RINNE Sood wscuccducwes sq. yds. 6,611,065 SDS, -wndatiaasam 92,871,643 
EE oichicneracle waa aei die aan $ 1,384,835 1,535,601 3,849,279 17,210,426 
NES oe el sq. yds 1,554,634 SIGSIO  oooavicc, 8,080,907 
PE a's gaauw adhd send Wenn eee eater $ 450,070 91,336 4,363,920 2,049,648 
Colored Sachin a waa sq. yds 10,864,923 GOED kc avchaeeas 86,661,39° 
GI ce cwedawnnn née aa aeiaele 2,458,235 1,112,330 19,897,303 19,959,802 


















Most operators anticipate fur- 


ther decline in raw material rates but it is realized that every- | 
thing depends upon the weather in the American belt. 
The extensive turnover in piece goods for India has caused 
much comment, a statement being circulated that a leading 
merchant house has purchased during last ten days over 
Other shipping firms have also 
Blackburn manufacturers of light fabrics 
have now much more work to go on with. 
China display increased interest in white shirtings and fancies. 
Larger demand in bleaching cloths for Java and Singapore. 
Freer operations for Egypt and business tends to broaden for 
Continental trade rather slower owing <o 


Exporters to 


Index number for the week is 243. 


Cooperative to Distribute 
Cotumsia, S. C.—Over $1,500,00 
will be distributed by the South Car- 
olina Cotton Growers 
this 


( ‘ooperative 
month to its mem 
bers on their short staple cotton, it 


IS announce 1 by 


\ssociation 


officers of the asso 


ciation. This will be the third pay 


ment made to members on_ their 
short staple Checks will go into 
every county in the State. 

Col. D. A. Geer of Belton has 


entered upon his duties as president 
of the association and 1: alco acting 
veneral icceeding H. G. 
Kaminer, who tendered his resignation 
after two years’ service 


Manager, 


as president 
and general mariver 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 





Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Mille 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Burmont Mills 
Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 





Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and mn Strong 
Made of Pa. = 

per and wood |. 

_ Need no 


covers 


Will not Split [#233 
or Warp; not - 
liable to break 


M’f’d by CHAFFEE EE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 


W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 









TEXTILE WORLD 






















Two Recent Book: 


The Carbonizing Process, by J. Dumville 
Oe $2.00) 


Deals in a comprehensive manner with the origin 

and characteristics of the most important vegetable 
impurities which become entangled in wool and de- | 
scribes the latest British practice in effecting their 
elimination. Chemical processes and machinery 
employed are fully treated. Paper cover; 

pages; 18 Illustrations. 


Wool Substitutes, by Roberts Beaumont 
$3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chapters 
on artificial wools, noils and flocks. Cloth; 204 
Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
f 








General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants | 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


\*ROYAL’”? PRESS PAPERS 








FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS WOOLENS AND SILKS 


—— 
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Flannels Hold Place 
in Women’s Wear Field 


Labor Difficulty in Garment Trade 
May Be Compromised—New 
Colors and Combinations 

he future styles of the women’s 
wear field are not fully disclosed, but 
it appears that flannels in weoolens 
an(l ribbed fabrics in worsteds will 
ye among the leaders. The labor up- 
set in the women’s wear trade in 
New York gives many members of 
the trade a chance to think ahead, 
though it at the same time hinders 
accomplishment of actual business. 
Early in the week there was general 
expression of hope that the activities 
of the Mediation Commission were 
working out to the advantage of the 
industry as a whole. The impres- 
got around that the final out- 

would be the acceptance of 
some form of stop-gap compromise 
by both employers and employes with 
the idea of continuing investigation 
toward some form of more permanent 
agreement which might be the basis 
of labor peace in the New York gar- 
ment trade for some time to come. 

[he Commission appointed by Gov. 
Smith reached a report at the close 
of last week which was distributed 
among the principals interested in 
more or less confidence until a sec- 
ond meeting held this week. The 
Commission is reported to have pro- 
posed a contract to run for one year 
providing for the registration of sub- 
manufacturers, an impartial chair- 
man and some form of unemployment 
insurance. There was, it is said, no 
time guarantee, no move toward the 
40-hour week and no suggestion of 
an increased wage scale. The trades 
involved have had a rather quiet hol- 
iday week to think over the situation 
and doubtless next week there will be 
more clarity to the general view than 
there is at present. 

The style trend continues toward 
of the cashmere class for 
coatings for fall and toward flannels 
for suits and dresses. Much of the 
variation and life which has lately 


$10n 


come 


fabrics 


heen brought into the market has 
come through the new colors and 
their combinations rather than 


through the introduction of anything 
new in fabric construction or 
finish. Buyers seem pleased with the 
shown but wider buying is 
withheld because of general condi- 
tions not because of the lack of sala- 
bility of the market’s leading fabrics. 


reall 


Styles 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


ndon lavender, which has been 
much talked of in men’s wear circles, 
hing introduced into women’s wear 
Wit! success, some sellers say. 
oft tans and browns are good in 


1s 


flannels for fall wear. At the same 
time there will be a fairly broad de- 
mand for blues, rust shades, green 
and other colors which have found 


favor for the new season. 


Flannels in plains and stripes hold 
a strong position and their popularity 
is one of the factors which 
up gradually to the 
tribution of cashmere goods this fall, 
selling agents say. 


will lead 


dis- 


successful 


There is no pressure on women’s 
















Waiting Game in 
Men’s Wear Market 


Fall Duplicates Would Help Trade 
More Than Spring Opening 

Flannels to the Fere 

the men’s wear field has been swit 

ine toward t1 

ties during the 


it doubtful whether the eventual start 
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| Spindle 
wear agents to consider the spring, 
1925, season as yet. Considerable re- 
mains to be done to round out the 
coming fall season. 


Canada Wool Outlook 


Toronto, Ont., Canapva.—The 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Grow- 
ers, Ltd., Toronto, report Ontario 
wool as coming in nicely and that 
shearing is making progress in the 
West. They estimated the Ontario 
clip this year at about 4,000,000 Ibs., 
of which they expect to get from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs. The esti- 
mated Dominion yield is from three 
to four million pounds. Reports 
from Edmonton, Alberta, are te the 
effect that wool prices for the 
season’s clip are keeping at about 
the same level as those of last vear, 
running from 15c to 1&8 per lb. A 
small amount of Alberta clip has al- 
ready appeared on the market. 


chart on page 


168 

of that season this year is going to 
prove much of a relief to the market 
whole. Current need for busi- 
ness can best be alleviated by the de- 
velopment of more duplicate business 
for the fall for the 
growth of reorders from the New 
York clothiers at least is dashed for 
the time being by the strike in the 
men’s and children’s clothing trades 
of that city. Cutters are not alarmed 
at the prospect of the strike, and 
there were reports early in the week 
that it would be of short duration. 
Curtailment in clothing making at 
present should react to permit more 


as a 


season. 


| lope 


efficient operation of cutting plants 
later on, a short period of full time 
operation being better than a longer 
period of part time operation. 
Bidding for business by mills, if 


there is still not enough to go around, 
must tend to hold prices on bed rock 
during coming months. 


The matter 













Bradford market very quiet. 
London sales. No change in 


hopeful sign. 





CABLE NEWS FROM BRADFORD 
Bradford, Eng. (Special Cable to TEXTILE: WORLD)— 


section being busy especially on medium and cheaper grades, 
while worsted section is not quite so active as recently. Fur- 
ther meeting of Joint Industrial Council held this week regard- 
ing wage question but after five hours’ sitting meeting ad- 
journed for a week. Continuance of negotiations regarded as 


Weekly Wool Chart Index number for June is 195 compared 
with 198 in May and 161 a year ago. 





All sections awaiting result of 
manufacturing section, woolen 





important than the 


iegree Of sacrifice 


certain mills may make to obtain or 


ders With the disclosure of the 
residential candidates a fraction of 
he suspense element must be removed, 
ough whatever psychological influ 
ence the campaign may hold over the 


‘ 11 : 
rket Will not be 


1 
until 


wholly removed 
Day. Best in 
gents do not believe that 
can be stimulated 
cutting of prices. 


unless the 


aiter lection 
formed mill a 
he market appre 
How 
material market 
strengthens there will be clamor on 


. },] ] + 
C1adpDiv DV the 


ver, Taw 


the part of buvers for concessions 
It seems definitely established that 
the season will open below that of 
a year ago, though not much changed 
from current values. 

Specialty cloths have the call on 
the present market. Tropical weight 
worsteds are moving at retail and 


from several sources come reports of 
business done for the spring, 
Mohair fabrics and 
combinations of this fibre are holding 
position. The newest 
into the summer fabric field is 
the flannel and it is about the only 
fabric which is salable on the 
at present. Sellers believe that it will 
be even more widely used next spring, 
and that between now and then it 
is likely to be overdone by manu- 
facturers. 


1925, 


season. various 


prominent 
entry 


Spot 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
The holiday on Friday resulted in 
the closing of most selling agencies 


on Saturday also. The week thus 
losing nearly half of its business 
days was naturally quiet. 

The settlement of the New York 


clothing strike early in the week was 
in line with what was expected. It 
seems that future labor problems will 
be handled much as they are in other 
clothing centers now that the New 
York cutters have an 
represent them. 

H. E. Winter of G. & G. Kynock of 
London and Keith, Scotland and his 
brother W. J. Winter have returned 
to England having been in New York 
from June 3 to June 28. 


association to 


Makers of summer specialties will 
probably open their lines next week 
or the week after. It is anticipated 
that prices will average 5% below a 
year ago. 

The flannel goes marching on with 
spot demand and_ excellent 
prospects that it will be the leading 
fabric for next spring. 


good 


It is noted that the grays, blues and 
lavenders now so popular show up 
well in flannel. 


Opening of regular spring lines 
may start toward the end of the 
month but hope for delay is still 


held by the trade conservatives. 
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hosiery Buying is 
(Conserv atively, Better 





New Full Fashioned Prices Ex- 
pected from Market Leader— 
“Close-Outs” Do Not Help 

In many sections of the primary 
hosiery market business unquestion- 
ably continues slightly better. For 
many mills June will show a better 


volume than May, according to sell- 
ing agents’ statements. In_ spots 
aggressive merchandisers have made 
the first six months of the year en- 
tirely satisfactory, despite the fact 
that general experience was to the 
contrary. 

lhe entire market looks for 
servative improvement in new busi- 
ness this month. Jobbers in fairly 
large numbers will visit the market, 
and they are expected to take advan- 
tage of many of the good buys of- 
fered for quick and nearby deliveries. 
Large forward operations for fall are 
not expected, even by the most opti- 
mistic. 


New Full Fashioned Prices? 

Those “in the know” expect an an- 
nouncement of new prices by the 
largest manufacturer of full fash- 
ioned silks to be made early next 
week. Intimations that such action 
would be taken after the holiday have 
been given to jobbers for a number 
of weeks. Most of the estimates as 
to what the new levels will be average 
around $12 for a leading number, an 
II strand, 39 gauge stocking which 
has been priced at $12.60. 

Quoted prices remain fairly stable, 
for the most part, although the tend- 
ency is undeniably toward lower fig- 
ures on most classes of merchandise. 
Announcements of reductions are ex- 
pected next month from mills which 
have so far failed to meet the lower 
market established in recent trading. 


(Hosiery Quotations on Page 129) 


a con- 





Hosiery Trade Notes 
Considerable concern is expressed 
regarding the effect on the market of 
the clearing house operations recently 
Started by a large manufacturer of 
seamless goods. This is the source 
of the recent offering of stock lots 
Ot a split foot silk half hose at $3.50- 
3-62% which has caused so mach dis- 
cussion, 
is pointed out that on previous 
Occasions when the company in ques- 
tion decided to clear its stocks the 
~handise involved grossed 
( iderably in excess of $1,000,000. 
M representatives are wondering 
effect such an offering will have 
sensitive market like the present 


often 


Q 


8-thread full fashioned silk 
st’ king has recently been offered the 





KNIT GOOD 


which has created much comment, is 
understood to be 36 gauge. 

A large mill is reported to be of- 
fering at $7.05 a new silk stocking 
with 18 in. seamless boot and full 
fashioned foot. 

Two new offerings of split sole, silk 
and fibre twist half hose, in 240 
needles, are on the market, both 
priced at $3.15. 

Regardless of the prophecies of 
popularity for silk and fibre full 
fashioned goods a good student in this 
field of endeavor maintains that pure 
thread silk goods in standard con- 
struction will never lose any appreci- 
able part of their hold on the consum- 
ing public. 

A recent trip through the Middle 
West, according to the authority 
mentioned above, disclosed nothing 
more startling in the full fashioned 
situation than that business was best 
on standard constructions of pure silk 
merchandise, in regular weights. 

The current run on whites may 
have some special significance, as has 
been intimated, but to most market 
observers it seems nothing more than 
the annual summer demand. 

The color trend away from extreme 
high colors has become strongly 
marked. Grays have scored a big hit, 
and should continue popular for at 
least a few months. 

The moot question now is fall 
colors; after all the preliminaries are 
over it will be found that conserva- 
tive high colors will retain their 
dominance, in the opinion of experi- 
enced primary market merchants. 

Firmness in 176 needle half hose 
with transferred tops is demonstrated 
by additions to the ranks of mills 
which have raised their quotation 
from 97%c. to $1.00. 

A recent report to the Dept. of 
Commerce. from its Consul at Dres- 
den, Germany says: “The United 
States also has ceased to be a 
tomer for plain goods. As a result 
of this development Chemnitz 
manufacturers are turning more to 
the development of colored and fancy 
and endeavoring to keep the 
price on these lines cheap.. Printed 
hosiery is one of the lines that is in 


cus- 


goods 


lively demand for foreign markets 
and considerable business is being 
done in German markets.” 
GLoveRSVILLE, N.Y. The Pomo 
Hosiery Co. has elected the following 


officers: Isaac Moses, president, C. A. 
Potter, vice-president, and Ralph Moses, 
secretary and treasurer. The company 
expects to start operations about July 1 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Announcement 
is made that on July 1 the Perrin Glove 
Co., of this city and Grenoble, France, 
will be incorporated with $500,000 capi- 
tal. No branching out into any other 
line but the manufacture of gloves is 
contemplated. Charles E. Dart will re 


main... in charge, of, the. Gloversville 


Set Nine trade ate PFS PSII SRE ee 





S MARKETS 


Infants’ 


and A. G. Campbell, 
named the 


cighths goods, 
mal opening of infants’ socks: 


No Life 
Class 


Dribbles of Duplicates on Light- 
weights Only Market Activity 
Increased Curtailment 


in Any 
of Underwear 


Acorn Lines Opened 


Socks Priced About 
Same as Last Year 

lhe Acorn Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa., sold by the Harry T. Stuart Co. 
New York, 
following 
and seven 
this being the first for- 


the 


have 
yrices on in- : mas 
Straggling fill-in duplicates on light- 


children’s i 
weights constitute 


fants’ socks 


the only noticeable 
activity in underwear 


inquiry 


The improved 
for heavy-weights which was 





Style Sizes : . 
4-614 7-Up experienced a few weeks ago has 
| eee SR sis cs $1.65 failed to develop into anything worth 
Be ct acaee BP oc soos os sie 1.85 Se : . : 
Cie cceus tues ot Deeinaaaee All sizes While in the way of business, and a 
BMG ass ieoseus PO ca clenees 1.80 7 pe ee 
mere eet Rabe number of selling agents appear to 
Dries cocscuees ea eee have given up hope that real business 
a ceux onnwnens cE Sie : : 
pet ee ee eee ae may be expected on this merchandise 
2 = rteteeeeees = wets eee eee until the latter part of August. 
> ME LE wccccvvvvese DeV cee ewan aed . 
enna A case or two bulks as a sizeable 


4% for September 
38% for October 
2% for November 
Regular terms in December 
DD... Bhsn dene Seenke tisweacs¥206s.v000% 3.35 
Regular terms 
Nos. 


15 and 16 are 7% mercerized 
legs with fancy fibre tops, all other 
numbers being infants’ socks. No. 
is a solid colored mercerized with 
tuck stifch top; No. 2 a mercerized 
and fibre number; Nos. 3 and 4, solid 
colored dip-dyed fibres; Nos. 5 and 
6, mercerized white leg with fancy 
tops; Nos. 7 and 8, mercerized in- 
grain fancies; Nos. 9 and 10, mer- 
cerized white leg, all-fibre tops; Nos 
11 and 12, ingrain with all fibre tops: 
Nos 13 and 14, fancy ingrain fibres. 

Prices are approximately the sare 
as those named at the opening a year 
ago. All goods are offered in fine: 
gauges than a year ago, considerable 
new machinery having been installed 
in the mills. New colorings and new ness will be taken on two lines of bal- 
novelty stitches feature the line, on briggans at less than opening prices 
which business has already been a year ago. In one case this is pos- 
booked in the Middle West and New sible of confirmation, and 
York. drawers opened last July at $3.6214 

Practically all lines of being offered at $3.50, but special cir- 
socks were ready for buyers’ cumstances govern this particular in- 


order in the light-weight business 
that is being placed these days. About 
the most optimistic feeling that exists 
in a depressed market is to the effect 
that these dribbles of duplicates will 
continue to come in through the sum- 
mer’ helping in some measure to clear 
up the stock situation. 

Nothing new has developed onthe 
question of light-weight openings for 
next year, and it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that formal announcements will 
be delayed as much as possible. They 
may not go over until September, as 
some sales agents are counselling, but 
at this writing it seems improbable 
that any official action will be taken 
until after the middle of August. 


Low Prices Reported 
Among the latest crop of rumors 
are several to the effect that spot busi- 


shirts 


infants’ 
inspe - 


tion this week, though in instances stance. 
prices were said not to have been Other lines of bals are available 
officially decided. Finer gauges tian at the same prices as were named last 


those of a year ago will be featured 
in a number of important lines. It 
is expected that good initial business 
will be inasmuch as unus- 
ually good duplicate orders have becn 
placed since Mar. 1, indicating that 
jobbers’ stocks are low. e ‘ 

. penile Underwear Trade Notes 
Acquire W are Rien Control 


July, and in a few 
nominally being held at higher levels. 
Important lines of latch needle ribbed 
suits opened a year ago at $7.25 are 
being offered at $7.50. 


cases prices are 


received 


More radical curtailment during the 


Cotumpia. S. C The Standard summer seems to be the only answer 
Warchouse Co., of Columbia, has con- to the present market situation. Rep- 
cluded a contract under which it will Tesentative selling agents see no pos- 
undertake the management and con- Sibiliy of real business from the job- 


trol of the Atlantic States Wasehouse bing trade until late in August, at the 


Co., at Augusta, Ga. The Augusta ¢arliest. 

property has room for 100,000 bales This presents the complicated mill 
of cotton. In addition to the Augusta problem, among others, of what to do 
warehouse, the Standard company with cotton in the warehouse. It is 
now has two warehouses at Columbia, hinted that more than one mill execu- 


mathematics 
vood 
raw 


tive is puzzling over the 
of whether or not 


proposition to tak« 


burg, one 
two at Greenwood and one at 
son. ht 
president 


one at Orange at Newberry, 
Ander- 
Stackhouse of Col um bia i is 


and tréasiurer. 


it would be a 
a profit on 


materfal rathér than make if “nf into 
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Wildman Ribbing Machines 


Wildman Circular Ribbers offer you the increased to 166 R. P.M. on plain stitches. | 
market advantage of a two-speed drive. The change in speed is accomplished by 
The Wildman new style Two-Speed Drive - a ‘ee belt shifter — 
will operate at one speed for difficult Cree eee ne Sn Oe Semen 


m 


nm—~ 
™~ 


—— 
nm 














stitches and at a speed two-thirds higher On request we will send the “ Wildman 
for plain knitting. As an illustration, a Ribber Catalogue’ giving detailed illus- | 2 
yy ° - ° . . . B 
Wildman Ribber can be run at a speed of trations and descriptions of every impor- 7 
100 revolutions per minute on welts and tant part of the machine. 7 
34 
| : 
: - Paria aha a taiee ie 
hates UTR AUR x\ Greer re TT , ~| We have issued a Ir 
ht SEN A A y) or Mi a AL alee lla 3 very complete and In 
hess] Gi informative book, 
bg =i “The Science of 
| [ead |- ; Knitting.” 
| 2 \/ ] AN AD 5} Price $3.00. 
|2 ; 5 8 
Lee e> Or 10 
(4 NORRISTOWN. DA, 12 
Et : 10 
Re — : cpeeenemenenerietameens ' 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


merc iandise which may have to be one?—claim there is no difficulty in 

ld on a 25¢ cotton basis. picking up yarns to go into light- 

[} erop improvement during June weights at approximately the same 
has 'een marked, and close followers prices paid a year ago. 

f the staple who were sure a short One of the few healthy reports in 
ime ago that 12,000,000 bales were the market states that a large manu- 
impo-sible are now not so certain of facturer of light-weights a short time 
their position. ago notified his trade that he was 

It should not be out of place to call closing two of his mills and would be 
tention to the close parallel existing unable to take care of duplicates un- 
between Taw cotton sentiment now less they were placed almost imme- 
and at this time last year. diately. 

A year ago trade belief was strong Reliable information is lacking as 
that the new crop would sell for to the success so far attained by the 
around 20¢, and similar thoughts house offering a cheap southern ribbed 

=) today are the basic cause for the suit for men for next year. 
present situation, It is unnecessary 
to emphasize what happened last Au- 

































The mark of a great industrial 
service — of an organization of 
winding engineers and complete 
equipment for manufacturing 
winding machines. 

This mark is inscribed on every 
Universal Winding Machine. 


99 


‘“Supercone 
Superiority 


GLoversvILLE, N. Y¥Y.—The Kingsboro 


| 

! gust ; it 1S not impossible that it will Silk Mills is increasing operations by 
happen again. taking on a large number of tricot and 
Shrewd buyers—and who is not milanese weavers. 


NITTING MILLS feeding spring 














| needle machines from “ Super- 
cones "’ wound on the No. 80 Uni- 
: . versal Winding Machine are en- 
Staple Hosiery Quotations : thusiastic in their praise of the 
Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple economies and advantages of the 
| hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality Ci neernen © = 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing tra Ranges are neces | ‘ ” —— . p ‘itt 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. ~ten hours continuous running without 
stopping to renew yarn supply, practically 
i ° . - -" 
Men’s doubling the run when other forms of yarn 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe..........00..222e a 95 supply are used. 
1/6 needle, automatic top, sewed to€............sceececeeeees /0-/5 Waste is reduced. production increased 
7 14-1,02% eee ees te it 
176 needle, transferred top ........ a eieviatalaniaa cues eae ad . a quality of finished product improved and 
Se) TOBUIE, GUIMIEG, OUDIC SOG. «54.05 a5 50160060666 esecsesvess ) /0 J, ; 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole ...... 2... eee eee 1.65-1.85 production costs materially lowered. , 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole.......... seesesecceces 1.80-2.25 -* Supercones wound on inexpensive 
220-240 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel la a paper cones eliminate the big investment 
a MD 5 ris scaring cate Ge eaeas Mind ates Wials Gant nies ARIAS le wie oié.aseis 2.75-3. : 2 Gl Dee eee ea ae 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist. double sole (mercerized r = upkeep se i = 1 @ wepode - ae 
RAR NE MERTON 555 cars San vin eanlangndicco 6 400e eke 1088 sas-0 3.00-3.50 perators preter ‘the — Supercone, as they 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel ais have fewer motions to make, no heavy bottle 
Se WGIES cc cx cou pane One eesawan cooks Cece rccceeercescces core 4.2 aes bobbins to carrv and thev doff - Super- 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited ‘over cotton, plain colors........ 3.35-3 621 cones” but tele aes ; 
| 176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain NNN a5 bac5 dnt es nse 3.6214-3.75 The “ Supercone > Ci _——— 
| » « i 4 ae c 
Women’s Winding Machine are Leesona products — 
| 176 needle, 134 Ib.*hem top, sewed toe.........-.-eceeeeceeees 8712-95 representative of the great industri: al service 
Se SEE, Ee OO, NOMUNE SOC. i cance nedesonensnswescessenes 95-1.05 that has improved, by scientific winding, 
220-240 needle, full combed, oor Ee ind ev ls Gre tout eababare a cs fo mi iny industrie »S throughout the world. 
arene ECO MIE TEI IN ois ss a.5a oeaaoi's osjn enone cates 2.20-2.65 “yT ” 
Sora . sona Service” is at your command — 
344 needle, mercerized. ribbed-to-ankle ....... eee ct Nis 3.25-3.50 inte a. 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights............ 3.40-3 .65 its use incurs no Obligation. 
220-240 needle. plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed - Write to our nearest office. 
Sh. RE EE SOB N so 5iscs chon. case vas tea odes ee eececenseese 2.90-3.0 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- oa 
cerized top, heel and toe)...........-sseeeeeeceeeeeecteees 3 25-3 .40 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and peeem oS 
toe). standard goods 
Re EON oe cays eR Sasi alma etwas oan ne MEAN er 5 .25-6.00 
RE oe Fo eee eS aica nc akicanecns tae eae Cue 5.50-6.15 A DING 
| 240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized . UNIVERS F WIN 
SR Wn RN COM o tenor x iuiduic akc ewan ae cea eiee io ase . 6.00-6.85 
Children’s Providence. CUMPANY Philadelphia. 
28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall S¢).............ceecee eee 9714-10214 New York, Charlotte, 
soys & tb., ixi rips Como: fise: FOP, fall SE) voces cs ccueccvccs 1.90-2.15 Chicago, BOSTUN Utica. 
311-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 734¢, fall ose iuan 1,551.70 esteeed ond Meine Cenadn 
300 needle misses’ full mercerized Ixl and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7: N : 
; FICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
he © ¢ Feestneenettee banat 2.25-2.40 tapped 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above..............eeeeee 2.4214-2.60 
Children’s 74 lengths, full mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
top (average BA oP eas re per NU tr Ie 3.25-3.50 
Children’s 74 lengths, as above, jacquard tops.................. 3.50-3.75 
Infants’ sneaks full mercerized, fancy tops..........ccccccsees 1.50-1.75 
RTAENE GBIUTIORG SEB oo ois. o's oc:c onside Ralae dss oon kee akewwcee 1.60-1.75 





Full Fashioned 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
_ | Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-in. boot............+. $10.50-12.00 
— Chiffon, all over silk 13.50-15.50 


= thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20-in. boot....... 10.00-11 .00 


11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.00-13.00 
2 hread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21-in. boot.......... 13.25-14.00 
10-11 thread, all over silk....... saan ide niet eela ieee dices Si 16. 50-19.00 
39 42 gauge half hose, 10 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe. 6.00-6.75 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


\\ ant Rush (Deliveries 
On Some Outerwear 





\\ men’s Worsted Bathing Suits 
n Wanted Stripes Reported 
Almost Off the Market 
iproved business in 
iches of the knitted outerwear 
has developed along usual 
's. That is, there has been a per- 
sistent call for wanted merchandise 
lelivery “yesterday” which many 
the largest houses in the market 
unable to fill, Meanwhile other 
goods remain almost entirely neg- 


certain 


xet 


lected. 

he market seems pretty well 
eared out of spot and _ nearby 
elivery worsted bathing suits for 
women, those, at any rate, in the 
popular color combinations. One 


large distributor handling merchan- 
lise for the jobbing trade reports his 
stock goods cleaned out of this type 
{ garment. 

There has been fair immediate 
lelivery demand for inen’s two piece 
athing suits, white shirts and blue or 
black drawers, but viewing this busi- 
ness as a whole mill representatives 

not overly enthusiastic about it. 
Majority market sentiment continues 
to hold that openings for next year 
should be held off until late August, 
ind the earliest date on which at this 
writing leading lines seem likely to 
pen is Aug. 15. 

In sweaters there is 
evelopment apparent. 


little new 
Good business 





OBITUARY 
Louis E. Shaver 
Louis E. Shaver, prominent in 

knit goods circles at Troy, N. Y., for 
several years, died at his home fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Previous to 
his retirement he had served as sup 
erintendent of a number of knitting 
mills in that city. For many years he 
was superintendent of the Akin Knit- 
ting Mills at Averill Park and after 
severing connections with that con- 
cern he was general manager of the 
W. H. Rowe Knitting Mills which 
operated a plant on Glen Ave. 


Manchester Cotton Index 

MANCHESTER, Enc.—The Cotton 
Trade Review (Manchester) index 
number for the average of current 
(June 12) cotton prices is 250, a de- 
cline of 4 points on the month. A 
year ago the figure was 212 and at 
the beginning of this year 265. The 
basis of the index is 100 as the price 
for each commodity on July 31, 1914, 
and American cotton and Egyptian 
cotton are now 265 and 281, respec- 
tively. American yarn and Egyptian 
yarn stand at 269 and 218, respec 
tively, and cloth is 215. 


May Wool Activity 
Continued lessening in activity is 
noted in the report on the wool manu- 
facturing industry for May as issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 


‘ontinues , y ight- - 3 ; 
es to be received on light following table gives the percentages : 
Looms Spinning Spindles 

Wider than 50 in. 
50 in reed space Carpet Sets 

Month reed space or less andrug of cards Combs Woolen Worsted 

Per cent active of total number of machines 
Ma 1924 69.1 78.4 64.9 81.0 68.5 79.3 64.6 
\pril, 1924 71.0 79.2 73.5 84.3 76.6 82.2 71.9 
May, 1923 86.5 $5.3 87.2 91.2 88.1 89.6 94.1 

Per cent of total hours (marimum single-shift capacity) 

Ma 1924.. ; 68.1 61.9 54.0 89.2 61.1 2.7 56.7 
April 1924.... 65.7 52.5 64.3 90.9 408 88.3 67.1 
Ma 1923 91.3 M4 85.7 101.4 112.6 99.9 103.6 


eht pullovers: selling agents say 
these are going best in the East. 
nservative tuxedos in solid colors 

seein to be gathering momentum for 

the tall season. 

Perry, N. Y.—The Perry Knitting 
which had been operating on a 
time 


basis. 


closed its mill on 
27 for a two weeks vacation. 


Total for May 









May Wool Consumption 


Consumption of wool in May, ac- 
cording to the Dept. of Commerce, 
from reports received from 579 manu- 
facturers, totalled 30,472,849 Ibs., a 
decrease from 37,597,.251 Ibs. in April, 
and from 51,154,244 in May, 1923. 
The following table presents the high 
lights of the report: 

Total for April 


Total Jan. to May inel 

















CLASS AND GRADE 1924 1923 1923 1924 
hOTAL 30,472,849 bA4, 244 48,197,619 197,541,765 15,838 
I iestic 14,571,456 769.765 15,525,311 86,010.914 ase | 
‘ign 15,901,393 35,384,479 21,930,015 32,672,308 111,530,851 164,672,284 
{ ing?! 15,334,800 28,680,491 18,343,446 27,381,199 101,920,376 147,182,981 
Clothing? 6,665,646 8,842,012 7,432,591 8,744,977 38,745,678 46,290,733 
total 6,656,618 9,473,378 8,162,180 9,654,477 42 520,360 0), 869,52 
OOD, total 4,379,467 6,998,605 4,400,781 5,766,586 23,101,205 31,306,869 
OD, total 4,746,421 8.176.955 5,426,105 8,479,047 30).212,669 44,075, 108 
OD, total 4,315,886 11,034,323 5,900,534 10,349 829 $4,551,269 97,082,713 
4-BLOOT 1,122,780 588,935 1,119,959 540, 50% f 168 2,991,300 
VION, total® 207 406 301,099 V8 5&8 
K DD. total® a 51,400 P 72.067 75.55. 
LN, total? 520.468 1.260 307 394,312 1.335,72: 2,862,242 148,21) 
PET, total 8,472,403 13,621,741 11,821,214 12,071,452 56,875,711 4.74 4 
reduces t 
equi 6, 507,484 59,682,254 $4.361.464 56,410,887 2.977.147 3),216, 982 
estic 18,508,518 20,884,480 20,019,433 2 75,947 108,502,043 118,816,28 
en 17,998,966 38,797,774 24,342,031 36,134,940 124,475,104 181,400.69 
usive of carpet wools. 2. Figures for dates previous to July nelude ** Cor 
ind * Braid.’ All domestic 4. All foreign In computing the grease equiva 
pound of scoured wool is cons’dered equivalent t 


f pullec pounds in the er 


inds t ese il 
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Paramount Chain 





w 
— 


EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 


| 
with | 


PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 





Cutter and Stripper 





YOU CAN— 


Jel] 


Attachment 


Increase Production 


Reduce Seconds 


Save Looping*Thread 


and 


Simplify the Entire 


These 


ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 


Looping Operation 


either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or 
demonstration write us 


Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adjustable Arm 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 


known * PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Ill. | 
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OUR NEW 
INVENTION 


The Easy-starting 
Non-lift Spindle 


=F 


SS 











will show how tender yarns can be controlled by starting 





the spindle softly, with our fool-proof guide and knot catcher 
and oil regulator (all patents applied for) on the mechanical p A Y NE WIN D R 
builder winder where no cup or former is used for winding 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Our Patented Yarn Wound Package 


Over 1.900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 
(See Illustration c : 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS | 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 


WASTE VS. ECONOMY 
Problems of Knitting. 
Our 2-B Winder 


Moulded Aluminum Cone for 














for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas, 


and the 





Knitting proves the lowest per- 
We knit off 


all the yarn clean to the last 









centage of waste. 





inch. Compare our winding 














with competition winding. 





This shows the yarn 
wound package 


CHARLES COOPER’S 


Machine and Needle Works 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 





We cannot stop competition (in fact we welcome 
clean competition) because it helps us to prove our 
claim that we have the best Winder and will still 
continue to give the best Winding efficiency, far 
above all competition. 










Examine the amount of waste from the left-over yarn 
on bobbins, and what is lost by knitters pulling off to 
find a starting-off. Look at the circular body knitting 
machine, knitters’ waste boxes and sum up the cost of the 
losses. Also look at the cloth, and we will show how to 
knit fine gauge work economically. 





Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 









Do not be deceived by 


Statements. 


misleading and unfair and 















Notice is hereby given that all infringements 
will be prosecuted either builders or users of the 
shaped package, patented 1917. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
American St., below Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 









Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Balmoral Collaretie Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


ye Spring Needle Rib as Machine 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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M 





R. I. 


Treas, 
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Broadsilk Outlook 
‘or Fall Seems Good 


More Normal Advance Buying 
Looked For—How Large Are 
Present Stocks? 

\ number of factors have com- 
bined of late to inject a little cheer 

the manufactures’ cup which has 
brimming over for so many 
months with the bitter stuff of pessi- 
mism. There is as yet no sudden 
June business has been in 
excess Of May according to most 

nufacturers but a deal of 
June sales have been in the nature of 
sacrifice sales. The optimism through- 
out the trade though is unmistakable. 

The strongly upward trend to raw 
silk quotations which has advanced 
sixty to seventy cents a pound from 
the bottom has enabled manufacturers 
to get better prices than at the begin- 
ning of the month. Another factor 
making for optimism is the disposition 
of buyers to sound out the possibilities 
1} further price advances. In addi- 
tion to combing the market for the 
remaining bargains buyers are con- 
sidering merchandise for the fall. 
This fact has heartened the silk man- 
ufacturer even more than the strength 
in raw silk. As it begins to become 
more and more apparent to the larger 
operators that wanted qualities and 
colors are nowhere in stock and not 
even in process of manufacture, it is 
believed that normal advance buying 

ill make itself felt. 

The big question is, how large are 
existing stocks in the hands of the 
producer and jobber. Neither the re- 
tail buyer nor the cutting-up buyer 
is as yet thoroughly convinced that 


+h 


been 


change. 


good 


se stocks in first hands are down 
to a low point. 
very difficult 


te of. 


The question is a 

one to esti- 

In a general way one would 
justified in saying that the cur- 

led production over the last fifteen 

nths must have made inroads on 
possible accumulations. 


Broadsilk Trade Note 
Manufacturers 
against 


form any 


3 


are being warned 
production too 
rapidly on crepe satins and flooding 
he market with this fabric. The ex- 
‘ellent demand past month 
this quality and the satisfactory 
e received has encouraged many 
start up new looms on it. Many 
tylists, however, are looking for the 
du!l crepes to be the thing for fall. 
An overproduction now would simply 
ican a period of price slashing later 


increasing 


+ 


over the 


Vidder Bros., New York, manu- 
turers of crepes, have just issued 
a ircular showing an actual photo- 


griph of their improved warp in 
Qvality 115 crepe. They have added 


ge 


strands of silk to the warp. 
















Choose Standard 


Informal Conference at South 
Grades 
N important step forward in pro- 
tecting American manufacturers 
from the progressive deterioration in 
the quality of the raw silk which they 
use, was accomplished last week. At 
a meeting held at the mill of Cheney 
Bros. in South Manchester, represen- 
tatives of a number of the large firms 
decided upon a standard grading 
which will be recommended to the 
Silk Association for approval by all 
the members. 

Some time ago it was pointed out 
in these columns that because of the 
steady lowering of quality, the grades 
now generally used were beginning to 
have little or meaning. The 
recommendations of the committ 


no 
ee, if 
accepted, will do away entirely with 
present unsatisfactory 

substitute a 
will not 


Briefly 


methods and 
standard 
vary 


erading which 


from year to year 


stated, the committee pro- 
poses to do away entirely with the 
present system and in its plac 

five standard grades, XXX, XX 
No. 1 and No. 1! This of itseli 


Nave 


would simplify matters considerably. 










SUMMARY 
Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stock Yokohama June 2oth 










Exchange at 3 m/s 


close. 








SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
PRODUCTION: Gaining slightly, several large mills open- 
ing after shutdown 


Believed reduced by special sales so far 


Stocks smaller, prices strong 
Optimistic, believe low point was in May 
ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


DEMAND: Moderately good 
STOCKS: 

this month 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


1924 (For week ending July 1) 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
3314 2534 Century Ribbon Mills 300 2612 2612 26) 
3834 2034 Julius Kayser 200 2414 24 24 
3134 ‘18 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 600 22 21 22 
33's 16 Van Raalte 300 2014 1934 20% 


OF 


Best No. 1—Yokohama (New season silk) 


The Yokohama market was extremely strong last week. 
Furthermore the adavnce carried through in a manner that 
indicated something more than a mere rally. Buying gave no 
evidence of diminishing even at the top prices of the recovery 
and as a matter of fact was actually at its maximum at the 
With final settlements of cocoons to be made on the 
25th, there was the general expectation that prices would see 
their low on this day. This was exactly what happened. The 
following day 1,700 bales of new season silk were bought at 
unchanged prices but since then the trend has been upward 
every day. A 30 Yen advance was paid on Friday with trans- 
actions 2,000 bales and another 20 Yen advance on Saturday. 

A still farther advance of 30 Yen brought Yokohama quota- 

tions to 1630 Yen for XXA and 1550 Yen for Best No. 1. 


Raw Silk Grades 


Manchester Limits Number of 
to Five 


More important, however, and as a 
means of retaining unvarying 


standard, it is proposed to refer these 


an 


vrades as to evenness to standard 


seri-plane boards. These seri-plane 
boards will be photographed in full 
all the 
of the orades will be 
for this purpose XX, X, 
No. I. Upon reference to the 
standard seri-plane, if it is found that 


the silk is superior to the XX, it will 


distributed 
world. Thre¢ 


sized and over 
suthcient 


and 


be classified as a XXX. If lower 
in quality it will come within the 
No. 1% designation 

Chree quali ies were decided neces 
sary to determine the final grading 
\s to relative importance, evenness 
W onsidered by far the most im- 

tant, counting 70%. Cleanlines 
was nex n importance with 15% 
nd nature last although also account 

for 15% he two latter qualities 
cleanliness and nature, are still bem 
onsidered \n agreement as to exact 
standards ind the methods ro! eter! 
ining them is expected shortl) 





SILK CABLES 

$5.20 

23.200 bales 
1550 Yen 


42% 








Tussah 


Warm Weather Helps 
Sales of Ribbons 


Numerous Inquiries for Immediate 
Thought to Indicate Good 
Fall Business 
While the actual volume of business 
for the fall is still for the 

1 ribbon houses are 


} 
aecide, 


future to 
much en- 
couraged with the way re-orders are 
coming in. 
cate that 


This is thought to indi- 


stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers are down to small proportions. 
The warmer weather in the last week 
has 


or so increased 


decidedly the 
number of requests for goods for im- 
mediate this 
which is usually rather dull, it 
is considered significant. 


delivery. Coming at 
time 
The orders 
according to several houses while for 
small quantities take in a wide variety 
of qualities with the emphasis pos- 
sibly on the narrows. 

Most 
the city now but all will start out with 


their fall lines after the Fourth. 


of the road salesmen are in 


By 
the second or third week in July it 
will be possible to determine better 
whether or not the stores have recov- 
ered entirely or in part from the viru- 
lent hand to mouth disease. Fall col- 
ors are as yet undetermined but from 
what little far been 
placed brown and various shades of 
brown are expected to be well to the 
forefront. 


business has so 


Raw Silk Strong 


Improved Demand Finds Stocks 
Here Small and Poorly Assorted 


With prices still ranging around 
$5.00 a pound in the early part of 
the past week, manufacturers were 

osed to cover the requirements 
for longer periods ahead. The result 

continuance of the rood de- 

mand noted since the first week in 
lune High grade silks for spot de- 
liver were difhcult to obtain and 
rs were willing to pay premiums. 


extreme small 


14/16 Canton av 


quantities of 
has caused 
hold 


a parity 


allable 
for these sorts to above 


pound or on with 
week 


strength in Yokohama caused im 


the Japan silks. Later in the 


the 
porters to raise the quotations here 
the market was 25 


to 30c. higher with further advances 


and at the close 


considered likely. Prices follow: 
(90 day basis) 
Japan Filature Double Extra A 
i, | Se scat i dearer ... $5.60 
Japan Filature Double Extra B 


BIL Girne REUR AARC TR ReD ERA ees 5.5244 
Japan Filature Extra Best 13/15... 5.45 
Japan Filature Extra 13/15........ 5.40 
Japan Filature Best No. 1/X 13/15. 5.30 
Japan Filature Best No. 113/15.... 5 
Canten Filature New Style 14/16.. 5 
Centon Filature New Style 20/22 + 
Shanghai Steam Filature “Anchor” 

CUUGS COMMER) 6 osc cccvceceysse- 6.70 
Tsatlee Rereel “Blue Dragon & Fly 

ing Horse” (NGmiImAl).206ccccvcce 5.20 
Filature 8 cocoon 3.50 


20 


-70 
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ee EST Tez 


1865 


Comp: panv 


We Offer: 


Maverick Mills Ist Mtg. 7's ° 


Graniteville Manufacturing Co. Ist 7's 


Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. Ist 7’s . 


Johnson, Cowdin Emmerich Ist 7’s . 


Salts Textile Co. Ist 8's 
Martel Mills Ist Mtg. 7's 


New Jersey Worsted tiene! Co. _ 8's 8 


Dunean Mills Ist Prefe’d . 


Arctic Refrigerating 


Equipment 
will quickly and eco- 
nomically make Ice for 
your Cafeteria, Drink- 
ing Water, for cooling 
your Caustic Solutions, 
and for your Mill Vil- 
lage Ice Plant. 

We make a complete 
line of Ice Making 
Machinery and our en- 
gineers will gladly rec- 
ommend the type suit- 
able for your needs. 


Booklets and full 


Arctic Ice Machine Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


Batablished 1796 


specialize in and invite enquiries 
concerning Textile Financing 


Yield 


« 7.00% 
- 6.75% 


7.00% 


- 7.10% 
- 7.00% 


7.20% 
7.25% 
7.00% 





information 


Automatic 
Sewing 
Perfection 


Whether help is skilled or 
unskilled, the Dinsmore Rail- 
way Sewing Machine insures 
a pertect seam—straight, 
close to the edge and easily 
removable. There is little or 
no waste when these ma- 
chines are used. 

The No. 3 Machine is power 
operated (belt or direct con- 
nected motor) and is designed 
for cloth rooms where cloth 
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Pearsons-Taft Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
105 South La Salle Street 





No. 3 Belt-Power 
Railway Sewing Machine 


passes in a straight line for long distances and must be sewed together to 


make the 
widths. Sews cotton, 
Dinsmore Machines can be 


mill. 


See Pages 188 and 189 of Consolidated Textile Catalogs. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 


A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand 


A. M 


piece continuous. Can be built in any length for various cloth 
woolen or silk goods, thick or thin, 
found in 
Send jor Catalog of Complete Line. 


wet or dry. 
practically any cotton or woolen 


. M. LAW & COMPANY. 


SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 

















Chicago 








A. B. TURNER \ 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


79 MILK STREET 


Mill 
and 


Manufacturing 


SHARES 


Recent Circular on Request 















(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


Thes. L. Dickinson , Succesor to 


JOHN DICKINSON 
NEW YORK CITY 

















errespondence Solicited 





The Productimeter 


YOU'LL SAVE MONEY—your operatives will make more mony 
because certainties eliminate inaccuracies—when you use Thre 
Productimeter to measure production with wages. 
nates the shirkers, 


DBURANP fc” sitiweunce wit 


It also elind 


Try one 30 days—free! 





TONS PRESSURE || 


With or without 
motor 


Size to. suit 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Bosc'iert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


your 
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Most Listed Textile 
Shares are Higher 





American Woolen Issues Strongest 
—Five-Point Decline in Pacific 
Despite Dividend 

Boston, July 1.—The American 
Woolen issues have shown increased 
strength in sympathy with the contin- 
ued upward movement of most high- 
class industrial securities and values 
of the Amoskeag issues are practically 
unchanged. Pacific on the other hand 
has scored a net decline for the week 
of 5 points despite declaration of divi- 
dend at the old rate. While the de- 
cline preceded the latter announce- 
ment there was only a half point ad- 
vance today from yesterday’s low of 
74% and it seems evident that bearish 
operators in this stock are expecting a 
very poor showing for the first six 
months of the year and no early im- 
provement in the company’s business 
and net earnings. 

Unlisted textile shares are. still 
marking time, and as has been the 
case for a long period nothing but 
the limited size of offerings could pre- 
vent a further recession in values. 
However, most holders of textile 
shares are confident that a turn in the 
market with a gradual improvement 
in business is near at hand and that 
nothing is to be gained by attempt- 
ing to force sales at sacrifice prices. 
No material change in demand or 
values is to be expected during the 
next few weeks, but late in the sum- 
mer or early in the fall textile shares 
can be expected to anticipate a very 
decided improvement in business. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Munsingwear, Inc., controlling the 
Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the Wayne Knitting Mills, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, reports net in- 
come for the six months ended May 
31, after all charges and Federal taxes 
of $18,403. In his report President F. 
M. Stowell states that the larger part 
of the company’s business is of a 
highly seasonal character and that for 
that reason based on the experience 
of many years the results of the first 
six months are never indicative of the 
entire year. 

Daniel Boone Woolen Mill Affairs 

Stock of the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills, recently listed on the New 
York Exchange, took a sharp drop on 
Monday with sales of 12,400 shares 
within a range of 24 to 17, the clos- 
ing being at 20 for a net loss of 4 
points. There was no apparent cause 
for the selling as previous rumors of 

dividend reduction had been offici- 
illy denied. An unconfirmed report 
s to the effect that there is to be a 
verger of the Boone interests with 
he Bond Stores, Inc.. operating some 
8 clothing stores between New York 


nd Omaha. The Boone company 


operates several woolen mills and 
manufactures clothing. Some hold- 
ers of Boone stock are said to believe 
that expansion of the company’s busi- 
ness has been too rapid, especially in 
view of the effect of unseasonable 
weather during the 


spring upon 
clothing distribution. Chairman 


Strattan of this company is quoted as 
follows: “Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
earnings are greater than at any time 
in the company’s history. Unfilled 
confirmed orders June 30 amount to 
$2,159,390, which assures capacity 
production and sales for year. We 
have no trade debts except for cur- 
rent requirement, and all are being 
met as due or anticipated. From all 
indications 1924 earnings will greatly 
exceed dividend requirements.” 


Pacific Stock at New Low 

Although rumors of decreased divi- 
dends on Pacific Mill stock have been 
dispelled by the declaration of the reg- 
ular $1.50 quarterly payment, the stock 
has continued to decline and on Mon- 
day touched a new low for the vear of 
7414; in fact, this is the lowest price 
touched by this stock since 1921. At 
that time the low was 146, but the 
number of outstanding shares has been 
doubled since then. Bearish rumors 
regarding the dividend outlook for the 
company were based largely upon ex- 
pected poor results for the first half 
of this year and the large expendi- 
ture incurred by the company in 
building and equipping its new plant 
at Lyman, S.C. The latter, however, 
is being paid for entirely from earn- 
ings and it is reported that 80 per cent 
of this indebtedness has already been 
liquidated. Last year Pacific earned 
$9.22 for each share of stock and had 
net cash assets at the close of the 
vear amounting to $49.50 a share. 
With its new southern plant it is 
in better position than ever before 
to take advantage of any improve- 
ment in business, and it is still pos- 
sible that the net earnings of this 
and many other textile mills during 
the last six months of the year will 
offset losses of the first six months. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., have 
passed the 134 per cent dividend due 
July 1 on its 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock with $5,559,100 in par 
value outstanding. This stock is fol- 
lowed by 10,119 shares of Class B 
stock and 17,400 shares of common. 
President Edwin Farnham Greene ex- 
plains the omission of the dividend as 
follows: 

“The preferred dividend of Lock 
wood, Greene & Co., Inc., is cumula 
tive and the conservative policy now 
determined upon is in the interest of 
stockholders in the long run 
position of the company, notwith- 
standing temporary loss of New Eng- 
land Southern Mills preferred divi- 


Cash 


dends will be materially strengthened 
by this action.” 

“The directors have decided to omit 
the preferred dividend due July 1 al- 
though this dividend and the one 
already paid on April 1 will have been 
earned during the first six months of 
the year. 

“The income of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Inc., is derived from its en- 
gineering business and its investments 
in mill stocks. This business has re- 
sulted, so far, in an increase in earn- 
ings over the same period last year. 
The investments of the company are 
dependent upon the textile industry, 
which is passing through a severe 
depression and the dividends from 
some textile investments are curtailed. 

“The principal investments of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Inc., are in the 
New England Southern Mills, Lan- 
caster Mills, Winnsboro Mills, Law 
ton Mills and Roxbury Carpet Co. 
\ll these mills are paying customary 
dividends upon such stocks as we own 
excepting New England Southern 
Mills. During the year Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., made a large invest- 
ment in the underlying stocks of New 
England Southern Mills in order to 
acquire new _ properties which 
strengthened and diversified its prod 
uct. The operations of New England 
Southern Mills have resulted in earn- 
ings in excess of the preferred divi 
dends during the first quarter of the 
vear demonstrating the basic earning 
power of these properties under ad 
verse business conditions ; nevertheless 
it was deemed wise to omit the pay- 
ment of its preferred dividends, to 
conserve working capital. 

Boston Stock Auctions 
The following 


sales of textile 
shares were made at today’s auc 
tions: 
Shrs Mill Price Chge 
50 Ipswich, pid... .......00% 45% 
12 Hamilton Mfg. Co... 361%, 7™, 


Brisker Inquiry Noted 
New Bedford Mill Share Market 
Assumes Brighter Tone 
New Beprorp, Mass.—After show 
ing a steady decline in value during 
the past few months, mill shares ap- 
peared to stiffen somewhat at the end 
of June and the beginning of July, 
and although the holiday recess had 
its effect in limiting trading to some 
extent, there has been a more optimis- 
tic tone in the market during the past 
few days than has been registered for 

several weeks. 

Despite the fact that at least one 
yarn mill has increased its curtail- 
ment, other plants are reported to 
have received rather good sized or- 
ders within the last few weeks, with 
a more pronounced inquiry for fine 
cotton goods that has tended to stimu- 
late trading in mill shares to a larger 
degree than had been noted for more 


than two months Nashawena 8 


a 


continued to show’ improvement 
in the inquiry, with resultant sales 
that have increased the selling price 
approximately 5 
month of June. 


points during the 
Shares are sought at 
a bid price of 101, an advance of 2 
points, while the asking price is now 
up to 104, a gain of 2 points, and few 
shares available at that figure. Sales 
have been made successively at 90, 


IOI, 102 and 102%, and it is doubtful 


if any more stock could be purchased 
under the present asking price of 104 
Nonquitt has shared in the general 
recovery, with transactions all the 
way from 50 to a reported sale at <<. 

Wamsutta shows a slight advance, 
and few shares are now available be- 
low 90, a gain of one point, the bid 
price remaining unchanged at 87. Re- 
cent sales of the stock realized 8714. 
88 and 89, with few shares now of- 


tered below 90. Dartmouth common, 


which in keeping with other issues. 
has registered a decline in value dur 
ing the past few weeks, has apparent- 
ly reached its low mark, and inquiries 
for the stock at the figure at which 
it recently sold failed to bring out 


any 
more available issues 


Transactions 
were reported at 130 and slightly over 
this figure, the bid price of 129 show 


ing a gain of one point. 


Manomet Cheapest of Issues 


Manomet continues to be the cheap- 
est of the shares available for sale, 
the asking price having weakened 
points to 33 during June. Sales have 
been made at 31, 32 and 33, but there 
is little stock offered below 33. Sharp 
common is down 2 points, being offered 
at 37, the stock being in some demand 
at 34, sales being made at 35 and 36 
Sharp preferred changed hands at 38 
and 60, the latter being the present 
asking price, a reduction of 2 points, 
while the bid price of 57 has register- 
ed a gain of one point. Bristol is 
available at 170, a loss of 10 points, 
though trading is reported at consid 
erably under this figure 

3utler is also offered at 5 points 
cheaper than a month ago, and can be 
purchased at 120, while both Fair- 
haven common and preferred are of 
fered 5 points off sales of a month 
ago. Kilburn sold just below the 150 
mark, and there is more stock avail 
able around this mark, the general 
asking price of 145 having eased off 
10 points. Whitman also weakened 
slightly, and the asking price of 140 
shows a loss of points. Grinnell 
10 points in both 
the bid and asking prices of 115 and 
125 respectively, while Hathaway, bid 
at 135, 


c 
registered a loss of 


registers the most pronouncec 
loss of the past month with 15 points 
Holmes common weakened 10 points 


in the asking price of 250, the pre- 


ferred issue at 108 bid being 2 points 
























—Abundant Labor 


Columbia is a city —a_ pleasant 


— place to live and work in. The 
climate is mild throughout the year. 
— os 
et Hosiery manufacturers will find 
‘. here an abundant supply of labor — 
l i \ e ° . ° 
WA ff white, intelligent. 
ee 
CoLumBia LS 


Furthermore, Columbia is now a 
textile center, containing mills pro- 
ducing a diversified line of textiles. 
Its nearness to Charlotte, Gastonia 
and other yarn centers mean cheap 
yarns—because of low freight rates. 


[ z 
5 Reasons 


i— Nearness to knitting yarn Columbia invites hosiery manufac- 


ca # Gastonia and turers. Those “getting the jump” 
e+ vane . will be able to establish a business 
rdro-electi power at . . 
ee that is bound to flourish. 
A decided — surplus f ’ 
“este ae % : Don't delay. Get all the facts at 
4—-All the advantages of a ee 
city 
5—Excellent Reilroad facil- Co'umbia Chamber of Commerce 
eine 


Columbia, S. C. 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


























































































































(PATENTED) 


for Cotton Tenters and Wool Dryers 


Attached to Wool Dryer 


















































Will handle cloth cf 
any kind, weight or 
width. 


















































The only guider 








velvets, 
and other 


fabrics with delicate 


known for 
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surfaces. 






























































BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1 ROWES WHARF 




















BOSTCN, MASS. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


off previous quotations for the stock. 
Soule is in demand at 150, but there 
is no stock offered for sale any where 
near this figure. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations bused upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 





Latest Previous 

Sales Sules 
American Woolen, pfd. ly 99 
Amoskeag, com........... OT 67%4 
ROGUE oinnsus cv eereuee lizt, 145 
a ee ee 720 760 
RATED. ah oe eee Nene is he cede 101% 102! 
ED ac arecbes Seaweed ene bed 235 hy 23544 
igelow-Hartford, pfd........ 114% 114, 
SRMNE: te dead cape oe een SOehe 7s 
oo. eae 115 110 
PAO. DEE dcn ied cetscr nots 9344 101 
EE. ctateverssdderaoneeens 120 120% 
PROG: MR hens candeeteennsas 180) 182% 
ce 26 2314 
Hamilton Woolen......... oi v5 
SEERUON SEEM xi 0sd0sk0ccb eee 444 47% 
Will . sake he sie & ee ere ee 150% 149 
i. We BOUEROER, OEE... cwiicves 55 57 
IEE, COR ccaaticrcddivseects 42 
PT kciGventovend<nnee oe &2 
Ludlow Associates 141 
RI cccngd epasbeiwen eae ee hes 145 
Massachusetts 144% 
Merrimack 100% 
Nashua Mfg : 
Naumkeag, new. 180 
WO WIRETEM. -Skaoes ons sascec ees 125 
PMO. Nibcaienananensivonands : 79% 
Plymouth Cordage 110% 10914 
Tremont & Suffolk........... 108% 108% 
RE: avasnhesabaee eens caneos is 122 125% 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards 

& Co.) 

Bid Asked 

American T.iinen Co......... i) 
Arkwright Mills 10 30 
Barnard Mfg. Co ; ; 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 86 - 
Border Mfg. Co., Richard 100 
Bourne MMB Co......ccecccce 135 
Chace Mills ... 6 ; 53 ; 
Charlton Mills 130 
Cornell Mills .. 130 
Davis Mills........ 90 ‘oe 
Davol Mills an 
Piint Bille: .....6s. ; 116 
ramite BING. .....6050 60 on 
King Philip Mills . ~ 145 . 
Laurel Lake Mills, com....... eae 30 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. i peas 92 peal 
Mechanics Mills sete . ‘ R4 
Merchants Mfg. Co 117 
Narragansett Mills : aii 1 
CI RENO, 5 Uis as 44% won une sek 7 
Parker Mills, com me sath ia ‘ae 35 
Parker Mills, pfd... : a tects 75 
Pilgrim Mills.. ; Si 200 
Pocasset Mfg. Co ns P my 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 5 coace acini sats »4() 
Seaconnet Mills....... paren 3 
SR i as 70 
Stafford Mills 90 
Stevens Mfg. Co 105 
Union Cotton Mfg. C« 110 
Wampanoag Mills.. cate : bt) 
Weetamoe Mills nine 87 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, S. C,) 

Bid Asked 
\ e Spinning Co a8 101 
Ar Yarn & Processing Cs oO 100 
Ar Yarn & Processing Co., 

8 pfd ; 102 105 
Arlington Cotton Mills pas 118 
Arrow Mills ‘ 95 
‘abarrus Cotton Mills 1™M 
Caharrns Cotton Mills. 7% 

) ; edie is Se ane 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 13%, 14! 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

$25 ; ss 18 21 
MChadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

neq . 102 108 
China Grove Cotton Mills 98 101 

ran Mfg. Co an oO 
Climax Spinning Co ase 140 1 
Claver Mills RR 
Crescent Spinning Co cas SS ta 
Dixon Mills.. sie eens 9 #8101 
Durham Hosiery pfd 3a 41 

1 Durham Hosiery, “B’’. pahats 5 7 
oe SU a 76 81 
| ORCere: Bre, Chen scenes. 71 76 
|} Erwin Cotton Mills Co...... 144 
| Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 
PN 2 pet ete SO Bie caae is 192 
[IOS TEE Rise ccccecscccchs BEB cess 
| Globe Varn Mills (N. C.).... 49 OA 
Cth ae a 
| Hanes. P. H. Knitting Co 8% 9% 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg.. Co., 7% 

DN. San taceiewhs shes whan ane 102 1% 
| Henrietta 7% pfd............ 102 
Imperial Yarn Mills.......... 135 140 





Jennings Cotton Mills........ 250 276 
Linford Mills. nek atekates at 8 91 
Locke Cotton Mills Co...... ae 
SG are ass 90 
Majestic Mfy. Co... cecceces 140 166 
PEMMMENOE BOUDIBis ccc secsseecss 160 176 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..... 99 101 
Myers Mill... E Reis seth ine 60 71 
Pationat Varm Mill... 2.00. 4 131 
gil S| eer 99 101 
Perfection Spinning Co...... sy 92 
Priscilla Spinning Co.......... ae 46 
Ranlo Mtg. Co eeeonae wie 110 116 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co...... 80 90 
Roanoke Mills, 74% 1st pfd 102% ... 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd...... 97 100 
Rosemary, 74% pfd......... 96 he) 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... 9 191 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 90 96 
Sterling Spinning Co......... 105 111 
Stowe Spinning Co............ 84 91 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... 70 Sl 
WHE Ue Billes ces ccensceses 99 101 
Winget Yarn Mills Co....... 64 75 
Wiscassett Mills Co.......... 185 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford @& 
Kelly) 

Bid Asked 
MOUERROE TINS. ccc csccicccess “ae 115 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pfd......... 98 100 
tooth Mfg. Co., com......... 145 155 
Reoth Mra. Coa.. pfd.....ccce. 112 
SE: “ee ee ee sen 170 
RPO GENE: MODs sccsiasineans'sees 116-120 
SEs asa skip akin ace 255 sige y' “ 127% 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com... 135 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.... Sine 90 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd......... 50 60 
Fairhaven Mills, com...... a 6 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., eom...... 9) 100 
Gosrold Mfg. Co., pfd........ 88 
fo ESN el ee ele 125 
eetmaway Ble. CO....60c6008 Sao sas 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 250 
CRUE SEED. 5:55 eon sen00 6 seas ; 145 
Holmes Mfg Co., pfd........ 108 
oe eee 32% 35 
Nashawena Mills ............. 101 103 
en CMON 65 tisk faker aneenas 210 . 
Ae Re eee 105 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 97 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... mm) 54 
PO BENOURS cro 6ongaddbivene 4m = 450 
4 Se rs 90 ‘at 
Quissett Mills, com.......... 165 180 
Onissett Mills, pfd........... 1% ae 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com.......... 34 37 
Beate BEES: CO., DIG. cisvcccee 57 60 
tt sae as a ee une be 15° 
oO = ee 921, .. 
wi oo Te ees 87 90 
WHEELER E “BAR Micvctacceveavee 130 140 


Buys Interest of G. C. Moore 

Boston, Mass.—The inter- 
est in the wool scouring business con 
ducted 
George C. Moore, at 
ford, Mass., with his share 
of the Stony Brook Car- 
bonizing Co., have been sold the 
executors of Mr Moore’s estate to 
Edgar Dixon and Walter I. 
Mr. Dixon has 
the business for 32 vei 
and Mr. Chase h: 


or the stock in the 





entire 
for many years by the late 
North Chelms- 
together 
stock in 


the 


by 


Chase. 
with 
and he 
ive held a majority 


been connected 


irs, 


carbonizing com 
plans of 
out 


pany, so that the the com- 
pany will be 


carried substantially 


along the lines followed by Mr. 
Moore. The total assessment on the 
real estate and machinery of both 
corporations in the town of Chelms 


ford last vear was $421,500. 


Tecumseh Dividend 


Fatt River, Mass.—The Tecumseh 


Mills has declared a 40% cash 
dividend payable July 1, in accord- 
ance with liquidation plans. A pre- 


vious cash dividend of 25% was paid 
in April. It 1s another 
dividend is to 


i xpected 


soon to be aeclared 


clear up the finances of the company. 
The Tecumseh Mills has consolidated 
with the Davol Mills and the quick 
assets of the company will be retained 
by stockholders. 
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No Business Evident 
In Cotton Yarns 


Little Inquiry and Each Negotia- 
tion is Independent of Every 
Other 
New York—It is hard to detect 
ything that could be called a sem- 
ince of activity in the local cotton 
irm market. Of buying there is 
me, of inquiry very little, and of 
fort to sell much than under 
rdinary conditions. The dealer rea- 
lizes there is little in the way of argu- 
ment that may he presented to per- 
suade a buyer who is not in absolute 
need of yarn to run his plant. If he 
is in the market for a small quantity 
and the dealer has the yarn on hand 
the question of how badly the yarn is 
needed determines the placing of the 
order. Very few propositions are 
turned down, if the yarn is available. 
On the other hand, if the yarn must 
be secured from the spinner it is ques- 
tionable whether the proffer of the 
consumer would be sufficiently inter- 
esting to cause the dealer to commu- 

nicate the price to his principal. 


less 


Irregularities in Price 


It means little or nothing during 
this period of indifference to say that 
one week’s quotations are firmer or 
weaker than those of the preceding 
week. There is nothing firm about 
the market and buyers realize there is 
little basis on which to negotiate for 
yarn. The dealer, on the other hand, 
knows little more about the level of 
prices than does the buyer. 

His endeavor is to get the highest 
possible figure that he can from his 
‘ustomer and he is always assured 
that this will be below the cost of 
eplacement. If he has the yarn on 
hand, it is simply a question of deter- 
nining whether the loss is not too 
great for him to consider, and unless 

knows some spinner who is 
even a greater 
waste the time 
any proposition to him. 


take 


does not 


willing te 
than he, he 
r putting up 


loss 


Reports of Offers \ ary 


Certain unusual reports concerning 
positions made to the dealer have 
een current of late, but they all indi- 


‘ k of interest in anything 


xcep lously low figures which 
many ses are apparently efforts 
test the market rather than any 
tern oO | For instance, 
e casi er is reported. This 
is ficial of a hosiery mill 
h ‘ent varn capacity of 
own to take care of all of its needs. 
ertheles t is stated that this 
‘tor has declared he would buy a 
f million pounds of yarn today if 
‘ould get it at the right price 
Che very fact that he is looking for 
( n page 109 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist 


4s to 8s..... ’ _ 
I as ereihee gave oo 
12s a a 
l4s bates ; - 
lés . rica 


—40 20s 

~4] 24s 
—4] ps 26s 
—42 30s 


—4214 40s 


Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 


Rr nee — 
10s-2 ania 


t 


~ 
to 
us 

bo po to bo bo 


l4s-: a - 
l6s-¢ 43 


20s-2 . a ie. 


Y 


Hosiery Cones 


—4]1 243-2 
41144 268-2 
42 30s-2 


-421 5 36s-2 


13 410s-2 


3% 5O0s-2 
Single Warp 
—42 24s 
—42% 268 

43 30s 


3% 40s 
1414 


8 


Two-Ply Warps 


of business July 1. 


-4] 2438-2 
—4?2 263-2 

1214 30s-2 
—43 {0s-2 ordinary 

13144 40s-2 high breakage 
—i4 Pee eee adess 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 34-35c.; 


(Frame Spun) 


white, 


or 


8s —391%4 228 ..... 
10s 40 22s (silver) 
12s 40% 24s 
l4s — —4] 26s Ms 
l6s 41% 30s tying in 
18s 42 30s extra quality 
20s 1214 40s 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
BORO. otc . 56 -58 50s-2 
o08-2 .... 60 63 60s-2 
3Ga-8 ..... 61 —H4 TOR. < 
ae aes 63 65 80s-2 
Singles 
ee +i 49 —50 30s 
See ‘ 50 51 36s 
los . .....01 —52 10s 
BOG. ike eakte — 53 50s 
20s... d's 53 54 60s 
24s ; cnn 57 70s 
28s . eee 58 80s 
Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) 
2638-2 71 —73 50s-2 
30s-2 73 75 60s-2 
36s-2 75 79 70s-2 
40s-2 Py 81 80s-2 
458-2 80 86 
Peeler—(Super Quality ) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded 
10s 44 —45 51 —h3 26s 49 —5l 
14s 45 —46 53 —55 308 .51 —53 
16s 45144—46 54 —56 36s 56 -58 
18s 46 —47 55 57 10s 60 62 
2s 464%,—48 56 58 50s — — 
24s 48 —850 58 60 60s — 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
208-2 62 64 408-2 5 
2438-2 64 —66 50s-2 
288-2 66 -§8 60s-2 
30s-2 68 —70 7T0s-2 
36s-2 72 7 80s-2 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes 
2-. 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average 
249 70 7: 80 —85 
30s 75 78 85 —90 
36s 78 82 8s —92 
40s 82 85 92 —95 
15s a ad 86 90 95 —l 00 
50s 90 95 1 00—1 05 
60s 95 1 00 1 10—1 15 





43% 
$5 
1514 
- 8 
>) 
$414—45 
451 
18 
- —53% 
»4 5D 
- —67 
46 
- —47 
49 50 
a7 58 
$51 ” 
16%, © 
48 —49 
54 —55 
58 
68 —70 
38e 
43 
44 -441, 
~-44 
15 
-46 
47 49 
a6 57 
68 ta 
73 78 
86 90 


60 62 
5 67 
67 69 
70 72 
75 80 
85 90 
00 1 05 
8] 89 
9] 96 
1 05—1 12 
1 18—1 23 


Combed 
60 —62 


62 —65 
65 —70 
70 —75 
RO 85 
909 —95 
75 RO 
80 85 
85 —95 
95 1 05 
1 05—1 15 
(Clones 
Best 

95 1 00 
98 1 03 





MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 
Manchester, Eng. (Special Cable 
to TEXTILE WORLD)—Prices 
for American yarns irregular; 
stocks of medium numbers re- 
duced. Organized short time how- 
ever still maintained. Encourag- 
ing trade done in Egyptian yarns. 
Export yarns attrac.ing increased 
attention for India, the Near East 
and Holland. Some spinners and 


manufacturers complain that they 
are not securing their share of the 
larger trade and many prices taken 
unsatisfactory. 


are ceriainly 





More Inquiries for 
Fine Knitting 


Light-weight Underwear Mills 
Show Interest—Prices Lower 
—Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
PHILADELPHIA Dealers are re 
from light- 
weight underwear manufacturers and 


ceiving more inquiries 


a number of sales ranging from a 
few cases up to 50,000 lbs., of fine 
single combed yarn have been made. 
Hosiery mills are buying steadily in 
hand-to-mouth fashion, with coarser 
numbers showing more activity than 
finer counts. A number of dealers 
state their entire supply of these num- 
bers, 12s and 14s, has been sold and 
they are now waiting delivery of ad- 
ditional quantities from their mill. 
On the other hand weaving yarns are 
dull and prices of the popular counts 
warps have 
this 


such as 20s-2 and 30s-2 


declined further in sales week. 
Combed yarns are being sold over a 
wide price range, several spinners re 
than 78c for 


were recently 


fusing less 60s-2, at 
amounts 
the price at which 
a southern mercerizer claims to have 
bought. 


Although trading was restricted to 


which large 


sold, down to 70C, 


four days this week because of the 
holiday, dealers have found a better 
feeling among underwear mills. They 
ire receiving a larger number of in 
quiries from this trade, which hereto 


t 


ore has been inactive, and a 


num 
ber of medium sized amounts of 36s 
Carded knit 


quoted on a 


ind ass have been sold 
ng yarns are basis of 


ity, with 


toc for IOS, average qual 


at less or more, de 


yarn available 


pending on the quality desired, one 


sale of 20s cones being made at 40c, 
ie veicght Buying of these yarns 
han nufacturers calling 
cle nding 

Lower Quotations 
Spinners have reduced their quota 
ions of weaving yarns during the 
eck. For example certain ones who 
ted 20s-2 warps at 45 to 46c will 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


sales of 30s-2 are reported at 48c. 
An order for 26s-2 warps was taken 


by a local dealer and placed with a 


spinner at 46%c, which is more than 
i cent lower than a week ago. 
tations of these yarns are sagging 
under their own weight, there being 
insufficient interest to consume the 
restricted output of mills now run- 
ning. <A which buyers 
should follow carefully is the con- 
stantly increasing number of  spin- 
who refuse to quote on such 
low priced orders, preferring to close 
their mills than work at a 


loss. They state the amount of yarn 


QOuo- 


tendency 


ners 
rather 


they could sell at the reduced figures 
would be insufficient to run their 
plants for any length of time and 
would result merely in lowering buy- 
ers’ ideas further. 

reduced 
their ideas considerably during recent 
weeks until at present there is little, 


Spinners, however, have 


or in several instances, no difference 
between selling prices in this market 


and prices asked by spinners. This 
represents a decided change from 
conditions apparent a month ago, 


was a difference of three 
This 


has been decreased largely through 


when ther 


to four cents between them. 
] 

a further decline in the volume of 
sales together with a constant accu- 
mulation of yarn, 


more 


notwithstanding 
curtailment both in 
the South and East. Dealers say the 
first three months of this year were 


Stringent 


fairly good with them while the sec- 
ond three months have been poor with 
the lowest point reached in the past 
few weeks. 
Yarns Selling Under Cost 

The «unfavorable position of spin- 
ners is apparent when costs of spin- 
ning 20s-2 warps, for example, on the 
basis of current cotton costs are ex- 
amined. Opinion varies as to the 
cost ot making this number, estimates 
ranging between 17c and 20c. Taking 
cotton at the price of spot or approxi- 
mately 30c and add to it 17c for 
spinning we have 47c as the cost of 
this number to the spinner. Recent 
sales have been made at 44c with in- 
stances reported where one cent lower 
ruled, indicating spinners taking this 
business would lose three to four 
cents a pound at least. The loss 
in fine two-ply combed yarns is re- 
latively greater as these counts are 
selling 10c or more under costs. 


Combed Yarns Spotty 

yarns are firmer 
than finer counts which are quoted at 
varying prices, depending on the need 
of business by the spinner. This is 
illustrated in the wide difference of 
value of 60s-2 for mercerizing. Sev- 
eral factors would take a large order 
for this count at 7oc, which many 
‘thers refuse to consider at less than 
78c, the basis on which a local factor 
sold over 100,000 Ibs. recently. Un- 
certainty also exists in single combed 
one dealer selling 18s and 20s cones 
at 52 and 53c while others ask 54c 


Coarse combed 


for 10s, which is a difference of 6c a 
pound. This is no doubt due to the 
desire of several dealers to move a 
portion of their stock even though 
at a Mercerized yarns are 
nominal as prices named are five 
cents below the which 
mercerizers will 
They are said to represent a loss to 
them though several cents above what 
buyers expect to pay. 


loss. 


figures at 


accept business. 


Yarn Inquiry Sustained 


Few Takers of Low Offers for 
Near Delivery 
Boston.— The improved inquiry 


for cotton yarns noted last week has 
been well sustained, but it has re- 
sulted in no important improvement 
in the volume of sales, as few dealers 
or spinners would consider the low 
price basis on which these bargain 
hunters are willing to purchase for 
delivery during the next month o1 
two. Sellers are impressed by the 
fact that inquiry has been well sus 
tained pending the publication July 2 
of a condition report as of June 25 
that is certain to show 


able improvement over that for May 


a consid r 
25, and they figure that, irrespective 


of what the condition report may 
show, prices are likely to be no lowe 
in the future than 
Furthermore, they are inclined to 


believe that, irrespective of the course 


near today 


of prices on cotton for September 
and later delivery, July and August 
deliveries may remain relatively high 
and thus render spot business in yarns 
relatively less unprofitable than it has 
been for the last two or three months 
The knowledge that 
steadily increasing, and_ that 
of any but the most staple counts and 


curtailment 1s 


Sst ywcks 


varieties of yarn are relatively small, 
tend to cause most 
firmer on prompt 
they might be on contracts for Sep 
tember and later deliveries 

On the other hand curtailment of 


spinners to be 


deliveries than 


production by users of yarn is ap 
proximately as 


spinners, and, excepting on yarns of 


drastic as that by 


special description, this may counter- 
balance any benefit that might other 
Wise accrue to spinners as a result 
of relatively higher prices on the July 
option and August than 
upon fall options and shipments. It 
may be worth noting in this connec 
tion that certain operators who are 
bullish on the market for 
are also of the opinion that at som 
time during the next 
t will be possible to pick up yarns 


shipment 


a long pull 


months 


three 


5 to 10 per cent below current mini 


mums on carded qualities; naturally 
they are not looking for any radical 
advance in raw cotton values, neither 
are they looking for any radical dé 

cline, but are basing their 

upon the belief that 
spinners will be willing to make such 


opinion 
simply many 
sacrifices in order to start a portion 
of their machinery. Unless 
thing much lower than 22 or 23¢ for 


Som ¢ 
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BUY GROVES YARN 
5 aha QUALITY 


GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N.C. 
HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS.---50’s to 70’s 


Representatives: 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 225 Fifth Ave. 
NORMAN C. NAGLE CO., Inc. 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole 








Representative 

Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


/ 
S06, 
© 







Mp, 
Cotton C. Co 
Yarns ° : 
of Quality All of COLUMBUS,GA. 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 











LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 










MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS § Fer Woolen Mills | WE SELL 


{ a Specialty { DIRECT 




























SINGLE 


Dunn-Wetzell, Inc. 


































PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Representatives, Drexel Bldg 


PAULSON, LINKROUM& Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


Weav NG AND ANITTING 


STANDARD COTTON MI LS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 


52 LEONARD ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 


Mercerized 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 


George J. Loerzel, Manager 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING 


CO. 


Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
911 James Building 
Southern Yarn Co., Representative 





INC. 





Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides!. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


| FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. | 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. | 










Sa 


alias: Shien 








Soie Agents 












Neen 


NEW YORK 


1 

6s to 24s 

a 
BOSTON 








NEW YORK 


Oo. S. HAWES 


FALL RIVER, 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





CATLIN & COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG, COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
SHARP MFG, 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
PHILADELPHIA 





| COTTON YARNS 









COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


@ BRO. 


MASS. 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


> 
86-88 ° N. Y. 
Worth St. City 


COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
— Rev. Thread 268 te 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s te 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 268 to 30s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded 24s te 30s 


ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


Selling Agents for 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C 


The Macrodi 
* FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 





COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 


|| inquiry. 
PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
22 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
| and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1873 


| LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 


| Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX & FLAXNOILS 


ANDRFWS & COOK | 
66-72 Leonard St. New York | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


the October option is then indicated 
such price minimums for yarns are 
expected to be only temporary and 
may be followed by a very quick and 
marked advance. Speculative dealers 
and a few large operators may be 
expected to profit by such a move- 
ment if it occurs, with the majority 
of buyers covering on the advance 
that should follow. The probability 
that many spinners will be hungry 
for orders at almost any price by 
September renders the theory plau- 
sible, but it fails to recognize the 
fact that this is the position of large 
numbers of spinners now and that the 
losses at present prices are so great 
that further sacrifices would mean 
bankruptcy unless followed promptly 
by an active market at advancing 
prices. 

Such price changes as have taken 
place within the week have been in §& A Y, F. ? 
the buyer’s favor, but for yarns of re ou ussy * 
average and high quality values are Ee 
quotably unchanged. Small lots of 
20s-2 carded warps are reported to 


have been picked up as low as 43¢, . , We like to deal with the 


of 30s-2 warps at 58c, and hosiery 


yarns on a basis of 39¢ for Ios frame- customer who 1S fussy oo 
spun cones, but the minimums of the ; 5 ‘ 
majority of spinners are at least Ic who appreciates quality 
higher, and for high grade yarns 3 & i ‘ ‘ . 
to sc higher. On the other hand, and insists on getting it. 
bids have been made fractionally 


below these minimums without find- 
ing takers. Practically all of the 
business has been for July-August 


We will satisfy his demand 


delivery, and few bids are reported at 7 W ’ > 
any price for later delivery. The §& for quality. ere fussy 
recent flurry in demand for combed fe 2S 

and mercerized yarns has subsided, : ; ourselves about that and 


and prices are unchanged and largely 
nominal. 


the intelligent knitter knows 
that in the journey from 


Cotton Yarn Trade Note 


Tom Moore, formerly with John- the knitting room to the 
ston Mills Co., has become associated : 1 1 ms 
with Cannon Mills, Inc. poi will inspectors, the slight differ 
have charge of their Chattanooga of- 
fice located in the James Bldg., after ence 1n cost of CANNON 


July 1. 


cia QUALITY YARNS 1s 


Towel Trade Optimistic easily absorbed. 

























Several Manufacturers Have Re- 
ceived Fall Business 


Towel mills in Philadelphia are THE CANNON MILLS 
running approximately 30 to 40 per 
cent capacity. These figures represent INC 


an average condition as a number of 
plants are working to a larger extent 


while others are closed entirely for PHILADELPHIA 
the time being. Although this condi- 1 


tion is unsatisfactory it is not indic- New York Providence Boston 


ive f Si Ss his aT as . * 
ative of poor business thi ee Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam,N. Y. 
the busy season for these mills does 


not occur until September. At that Chattanooga 
time it is expected normal working 
conditions will again prevail as re- 
tailers and buyers generally wait un- 
til that month to place their fall and 
Christmas business. Therefore the 
present lull in orders does not cause 
undue apprehension. 

Stocks of goods in retailers’ hands 
are said to be below an average for 
this month, while finished stocks i 
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McCONNEL & oO) ad. 


Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners and doublers ot fine cotton yarns 
especially adapted for the making of laces, 


voile, tine hosiery, dress goods and insulat- 





ALL KINDS 
ALL COUNTS 
ONE QUALITY 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


INCORPORATED 
3rv.& CHESTNUT ST,PHILA, PA, 
16 S. 41m St, READING, Pa. 


Ww INDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


anufacturers o 
COTTON YARNS Sillkclike lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


TRE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED | 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair ae il 


NOVELTY YARNS Pexcte ne amt = COTTON WARES So os Ee 
ilk 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fligh Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MIERCERIZED YARNS 


COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing — Skeins and Warps 
Winding on Cones, Cops and Tubes 


Vat Colors a Specialty 
Now under management of James Austin & Son 


Mills New York Office 
Pawtucket, R. I. 260 West Broadway 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING «4 CARDED COTTON | 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


manufacturers’ warehouses are gen- 
eraily small. and in most instances be- 
lo normal years. A favorable 
development has been the placing of 
fair-sized orders for fall goods by a 
number of large retailers, which man- 
ufacturers believe will tend to give 
small buyers more confidence in the 
market and cause more active pur- 
chasing. It also will give them an 
idea of the lines which large buyers 
expect to push most actively this fall 
and which may prove to be the most 
po} ular. 

Mills in most instances are not ac- 
cumulating stocks of large propor- 
tions during the present lull in buying, 
although it is noted several are work- 
ing on goods and putting lines into 
stock, which they believe will prove to 
be “best sellers” this fall. As it is 
expected buying will continue to be of 
“hand-to-mouth” variety with quick 
delivery usually specified, these man- 
ufacturers feel they will be in an 
advantageous position to secure a 
large part of this spot business. 
Others, however, refuse to operate on 
this basis and will not make any 
goods until they have the orders ac- 
tually in hand. They say, “Why 
should we hold the bag for somebody 


else and possibly never be able to let 
go of it.” 


Look for Lower Yarns 

This trade generally speaking, has 
little confidence in present yarn prices 
as they have witnessed a continuous 
recession during past weeks and do 
not believe the end is yet in sight. 
They say it would not pay them to 
go ahead and make large stocks as by 
the time they were finished, varns 
would probably be selling for less 
than they cost them and the towels 
would therefore mean a loss, as other 
manufacturers could underbid them 
because of cheaper yarn. 

They are close students of the raw 
cotton market and endeavor to fore- 
cast future developments in it and 
luct their business accordingly. 


Good Yarn Inquiry 


Particularly from Special Classes 
of Users 
CHICAGO Ihe market on cotton 


yarns continues to be quiet, although 
goo inquiries are received every day 
irom the different classes of users, 


lich indicates that the stocks of the 
various manufacturers are ve1y low. 
underwear 
ifacturers as well as several o? 


large hosiery and 


Wire coverers are now buying 

s, some as far ahead as Septein- 
and October, and others only 
igh the month of July and Aug- 
\WWhereas prices on yarns are very 
low. the manufacturers prefer to wait 
they see a better improvenient 

n their business, which has not been 
is good as expected, partly due to 
unseasonable and cold weather. 
lveryone, however, is looking for- 
confidently to a better demand 
oods in all lines, and many feel 


Wastes Irregular 


Market in Spinnables Moving In- 
dependently of Cotton 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is not meeting with any bulk of busi- 
ness and prices in general are softer 
than they ought to be when related 
to the high level of cotton. Weakness 
in strips and relative strength in wil- 
lowed picker feature present some- 
what unsubstantial market. Less 
business is being transacted than dur- 
ing the previous week. 
moderately steady owing to very 
slight surplus of wastes held. There 
is the smallest accumulation of cotton 
waste in Boston for many months. 

Dealers are turning over their ma- 
terials at cost or below. There is a 
very general policy observable of 
meeting the market such as it is and 
while this is an unprofitable operation 
nevertheless it tends to keep the mar 
ket in a healthy condition. Spinnable 
materials still tend downward. The 
best peeler comber is purchasable in 
moderate quantities around 25c. which 


—- Ss 
Prices are 


is an 80% basis and the best peeler 
strips around 21-22c. or a 70-73% 
Choice willowed picker is firm 
10-IIc.; fine white cop is available 
in moderate quantities at 20c.; the 
best willowed fly is on a 13-13'%4c. 
basis. 

Although there is still better fe 
ing in the market it is difficult to 
point out any actual improvement. 
Consumers have been out so'long that 
even with a very moderate business 
they will be compelled to take on ad- 
ditional supplies in the near future. 
The situation as a whole is still full 
of perplexity. Spot cotton is at a 
high level but its price is not based 
upon economic demand so much as 
upon the exigencies of “shorts” to 
cover on their July commitments 
Marked irregularity features the situ- 
ation. 


basis. 


Combers and strips are being 
sold at a loss in many cases owing to 
the policy of sellers to meet the mar- 
ket and avoid piling up of materials 
One or two strongly financed concerns 
are, however, holding their combers, 
and will not sell below cost 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ; Rav a 2) 2514 
Peeler strips ..... 231 246 
OE eee rer ere 2 —24l%c 
eT e 23 —24e 
Choice willowed fiy.......... WW —13 


Choice willowed picker 10 lhe 


FAmCOre (HITT TUN). 2..cicccscncs 6 — #\e 
BGO COMINTO) ccc c cece ess 16144—17° 
Fine white con ............. 20 —2016¢ 


that prices on cotton goods and varns 
will not be lowered, and that the sit 
nation may change before the end of 
July. 

The price level has not changed 
from last week, and sales have been 
made on 16/1 carded cones at 4% 
and 20/1 at 4414¢. Weaving yarns 
have been offered at 46¢ for 20/2 and 
sol4¢ for 30/2, with 8/3 and 4 ply at 
39c. for tinged and atc. for white 

There is a little better demand at 
the present time for combed yarns 
from the knitters, as their stocks are 
very low 
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| 77 Summer St. 
| Boston, Mass. | 














TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 
























Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


! GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 











YARNS 


corm HAROLD WIL 


COMPANY 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 














THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 








| INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
| ad tee Cotton Yarns 
| 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street New York 


All Descriptions 





| JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 






Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
OS 



















COTTON YARNS 
SS ee 


180-182 SOUTH WATER ST 
ad ¥ 


| PROVIDENCE,R.1. 


ena: & CO. | 
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See the Cushion! 










yn ae 


The regular - Yarnsaver ”? and the new 
one with the Cushion Cone, are both made of the 
same substance—have the same round polished 
nose, and the same surface. Both 

Fit their Mandrels perfectly 


Send for Color Charts 
Sonoco Products Co., Mfr. 


Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Generai Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


ie come patie pe age. tie 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 


| OE 
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Representatives: | ' 
H. B. ROBIE ~ <A Trial Order 
346 Broadway, New York City ps ‘ Much of our business has been’ secured 


through trial orders. In that way a weaver 
or knitter can see with his own eyes the 
good or bad points of a yarn. 


FORREST BROTHERS | 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


He can make comparisons — he can forget 
all about competitors “claims”; he can 
make a yarn prove its goodness on his own 
machines with his own operatives in pro- 
ducing his own type of fabric or garment 


Why don’t you send in a trial order? You 
will discover that Quissett Yarns cause less 
trouble on the machines, result in less waste 
and produce a fabric whose QUALITY 
will be evident. o 


| | Quissett Mill-New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm M. Butler, Pres. Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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Cotton ‘Trade Awaits 
Later Indications 


Covering by july Shorts a Sustain- 
ing Factor—No lnprovement 
in General Spot Demand 
Conflicting influences have been re- 

cted by cot Irregiuuer 


ictuations in the cotton Market adur- 


respondingly 


« tendency has been 
considerable improyve- 
the bearish 

intensified 


vy the week In 
discount 
ent in 
ew Ol 
by continued depression in goods. 
“On the other realized 
that end-June crop indications carry 
the crop only up to the beginning ci 
period when deterior- 
apprehended; that 
domestic mill con- 
discounting the 


cTo] prospects 


which has been 


hand, it is 


e two-month 
10n 1S most To ft 
the curtailment of 
sumption which. is 
strong old crop statistical position so 
is concerned, is 
statistical posiiion 
that the 
world’s requirements for next seasun 


far as this season 
strengthening the 


ot the goods market; and 


will be the greater because of the in- 
idequacy of this year’s supply to pro 
vide for normal needs. 
In addition to these 
ing bullishly upon the possible future 
course of the market, there has been 
more or less uncertainty as to ihe 
state of affairs in connection with 
luly contracts here and on the whole 
the market has shown a fairly steady 
undertone at prices ranging betwcen 
24.70 and 25.70 for October deliver- 
ies. After selling at 30.00 right after 
the first notice day, July eased off to 
28.82 at the beginning of this week 
but later again, as all 
notices so far have been 
promptly stopped, and arrivals report- 
ed at New York have contained very 
little consigned cotton. 


features bear- 


advanced 
issued 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


Fluctuations of Futures 


Closed For week Closed 
Option June 25 High Low July1 Ch'z 
July ........-. 29.13 30.00 28.82 29.90 +.77 
August 27.10 26.87 27.10 +.51 
September 25.87 25.38 25.80 —.20 
October 7 25.73 24.70 25.18 —.29 


November 
December 


24.80 24.40 24.65 —.24 





January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June (ks: 6400G wade G6pOS y ees ® 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
N. Y. N. Orleans L’pool 
iday, June 27 10.25¢c, 28.80c. 16.88d. 
Saturday, June 2S 30.05¢e. 28.80c. Holiday 
Monday, June 30.20c. 28.80c. 16.44d. 
lesday. July 1 SO.90¢, 29.25¢. 16.434 
Wednesday, July2 29.90¢ 28.35¢. 16.59d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Spot This Last 

prices week 
Galveston 30.00 38, 424 382 
Sew Orleans 29.25 82, 306 5, 26 
Mobile. «« eae 1, 4387 5 
“ivannah . ; 28.70 34, 039 18, 889 
\ \arleston ae 14, 507 25, 362 
Wilmington nieae 14, 273 6, 468 
Norfolk 29.88 32, 579 32, 983 
| altimore 29.50 1, 657 2,042 
igusta 22.75 14, 075 10, 495 
Som his 29.75 37, 218 61, 479 
s uis 29.50 5, 172 8, 216 

Houston... 29.60 47, 272 

I ttle Rock 29.75 5, 679 
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that some cotton is 
coming here for delivery before the 
end of the month and these rumors 
include one to the effect that a fea 
thousand bales are coming back her> 
from abroad. On the other hand, 
cotton is being shipped out of New 
York stock and it has been reported 
on an apparently good authority, that 
ocean freight room has been booked 
for 15,000 bales out of New York to 
Bremen between now and Sept. 1. 
I‘luctuations in the July position are 


It is rumored 


likely to exercise some effect on later 
months, but their influence is unlikely 
to be anything more than temporary. 
They will reflect, to a large extent, 
the technical position the market here 


which has held a very large trade 
short interest in July as a_ hedge 
against cotton in various positions 
and against purchases of other 


months or in other markets. It is 
highly improbable, however, that any 
forward business can be developed 
on the basis of any price that may be 
established for July, and as soon as 
the July interest has been fully evened 
up the market will adjust itself to the 
crop and weather news 

Private end-June crop reports 
pointed to a condition of 68.4 on the 
average and an indicated vield of 11,- 
455,000 bales. The average was 
pulled down by some of the earlie: 
reports. The turn for the better i: 
the weather came at about the end of 
the first week in June. The crop 
since then has been steadily improv- 
ing and as a rule the later the date 
of compilation the higher the condi- 
tion figure. 

Tuesday's closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country 


will be found below with the usual 
comparisons : 

June July Last 
Market 25 1 Ch'ge Year Sales 
Galveston 30.00 30.00 - 27.55 3,235 
N Orleans.. 2940 29.35 — 27.9 1,493 
Mobile .... 28.25 28.00 —25 27.00 — 
Savannah 29.15 28.70 —45 27.20 305 
Norfolk .. 29.88 29.88 - - 50 
New York 30.15 3090 +85 27.45  ~ 
Augusta 29.68 28.75 88 27.50 645 
Memphis ... 30.00 29.75 —25 28.00 1.500 
St. Louis... 29.00 29.50 +50 2800 - 
Houston 29.75 29.60 5 27.40 260 
Dallas ..... 28.75 2900 +25 27.00 632 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 


from the reports received by the 
New York Cotton Exchange. The 


cotton grades marked ** are not de- 


livered on contract: 
WHITE GRADES 








Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 

Dallas phis gom’y gusta age 

M. F.......... 1.75¢ 2.25¢ 1.62+ 1.624 1.954 
tS. G. M..... 1.5% 1.75% 1.37¢ 1.374 1.57+ 
ws Msc sce 1.257 1.25¢ 1.12¢ 1.12+ 1.24+ 
ee 8.00¢t .75+ .75t 75+ 80+ 
a 1.25* .75* .75* 1.00% 1.30° 
Be We ire aars 2.75* 2.75* 2.00* 2.00* 3.10* 
; + +.50* 3.00% 3.00* 4.53% 

; 5.50* 4.00* 4.00* 5.90* 


TINGED 
-50® .25* Even’ .30* 
.7* .63* 1.00% ant 
1.25* 1.59% 2.00 2.30* 
3.25* 2.25% 2.75* 3.00* 3.50° 
.. 4.50* 4.50* 4.00% 4.00* 4.90* 

YELLOW STAINED 










G. M. .75* 1.25% 1.25% 1.50* 1.50* 

7. Mi 50° 1.50* 1.75* 2.09* 2.13* 

ee --. 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 3.03° 
BLUE STAINED 

“8G. M......:. 1.25° 1.50 1.18 1.95¢ 1.50° 

°°S. M......... 1.75% 2.00% 1.68° 1.75° 1.78¢ 

7M. .......... 2.50% 2.75% 2.389 2. 50° 2.70° 


* Off middling. + Middling. 
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so does a yarn its spinner. 
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When fine combed yarn of 
special excellence is de- 
sired, users immediately 
think of the 


= 


Nonquitt 
Spinning Company 


a 
ee ee ee eee ee Pe ee 


and its 
ducts. 


AAA 


special yarn pro- 


ary 


a 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Agents 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven 
Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFE INS. BLDG 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Reading, Pa. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Canada 
Slater & Ce., Toronto. 
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The Halliwell 


| 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Cotton, Wool | 
and 
Worsted Skein Dyeing 


Machines} for 600lb 


batches. 


to 1,000lb. 


Driven by split clutches or motors 
and silent chains, running in oil, with 
electric push button centrol. 


With these our standard for uni- 
formity in dyeing is fully maintained. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


HUSSONG DYEING 
MACHINE CO. 


Groveville New Jersey 


James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 
PRIVATE TEXTILE INSTRUCTION 


Fabrics Analyzed. 
Textile Lectures. 
Reported on. 


Expert Testimony. 
Mill Forms. 


Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
Business Literature Written. Mills Visited and 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


tor every problem caused by 


STATIC ELECTRICITY 


Made by 
CHAPMAN 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 
COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Sold by 
M. S. PENNELL 
127 Federal St. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Ofhces, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
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Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


| James Austin & Son 


| 
260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


D. H. Maunsy, Pres. PHIL. 8. Stemi, Vice-Pres. ¥. W. Fe_spuraG, Second Vive-Pres. 
J. 8. P. CaRPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company | 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FEOM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING Co. 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 
425 HILL STREET 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Phone: 
UNION 6001 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Staples at Standstill 


No Important Change in Values— 
Factors are Waiting 

Mempuis, TENN.—The cotton mar- 
cet here continues at a standstill. A 
ew are making an anxious effort to 
lo business and complain when they 
ire unsuccessful, but the large ma- 
ority are content to watch the new 
‘rop and wait for more light. Blooms 
ire numerous throughout the terri- 
ory, and squaring is almost general. 
Texas marketed its first bale Friday. 
‘irst Texas bale last year June 23. 
Xeports here indicate that movement 
1f Texas crop will be about two 
weeks late. A fair inquiry for Octo- 
ber and December cotton on basis, 
price to be fixed later, is reported 
but much of this inquiry seems to be 
nothing more than a method of keep- 
ing in touch. 

Staple values show no important 
change for the week; short cottons 
are down 25 points. The total stock 
is now less than 40,000 bales against 
more than 60,000 bales at the 
corresponding time last year, but the 
unsold stock is about 2,000 bales 
larger than last year. The crop has 
had another favorable week, and most 
fields are now clean and the plant 
though small, is healthy and reponsive 
to the highly favorable weather con- 
dition. 

The Commercial Appeal placed 
the condition of the crop at 70.3% 
of a normal compared with 68.1 last 
month ; acreage in cultivation June 25 
at 40,184,000 acres, an increase 3.8% 
indicating 11,900,000 bales. Lateness, 
averaging two weeks, and_ faulty 
stands mentioned as chief drawbacks 
to the crop; weevils appearing but in 
unusually small numbers and damage 
so far negligible. Many observers 
among the local trade argue that the 
condition is not far from an average 
for the date. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday. 

June28 June 21 

10 markets average..... 29.16¢. 29.36. 

ee ee aa 29.75e. 30.000. 
Premium Staples 


First sales Factors’ Table Memphis 
Grade Middling. Prices Nominal 


PML G05 Sued s co welca dak pote ee at Sle. 
Re ROME MN Se ta arn padre ar eaie Gierene ate emia ore 314 
DN. cas Gander wh ids sanwanwek es 32e¢ 


Current Sales 


For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 





Memphis, total..... 2,250 3,425 3.900 
Including f.o.b..... 2,000 2,200 3,600 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Gross receipts..... 3,022 3,924 10,397 
Shipments ........ 5,324 6,645 15,231 
Net receipts....... 609 23 1,414 
Potal since August 


Me ekisnns cad 337,086 329,809 





Total stock ...... , 62 363 8.001 
lhecrease for week.. 2’ 302 1,721 4,852 
Unsold stock...... 21.000 195500 29000 





NortHpnoro, Mass.—About 100° em- 
ves of the Northboro Woolen Co., 
having refused to accept a 10% wage 
reduction which became effective June 
30. walked out on strike before going 
work that morning, resulting in the 
cl sing of the mill. The employes de- 
cl.ned to compromise with a 5% cut. 


Staple Cottons Harden 





Spots are Firmer and Future De- 
liveries Practically Unchanged 
Boston, July 1.—Business in 

premium cottons has been practical 

at a standstill pending publication o 

the government condition and acre 

age report Wednesday. Spinners’ 
needs are very limited and the wid 
spread between spot and fall deliver 
ies fails to stimulate interest as long 

as the spot outlook continues s 

favorable. 

The advance of about Voc 
premium cottons has been in sym 
pathy with the strength of the July 
option rather than due to any im 
provement in demand, and as com 
pared with prices for September and 
later delivery current prices are pro- 
hibitive. Should tomorrow’s report 
be fairly favorable, or should the 
wide spread between July and_ fall 
options continue, it is reasonably cer- 


tain that spot offerings of all lengths | 


of staples and of most premium 
staples will increase, with the result 
that spot prices will soon approxi- 
mate those of fall delivery. 

The present spread between spot 
and October shipment prices of 
premium cottons ranges from 4 to 6c, 
as high as 35c being asked for a full 
I 1/16-inch strict middling hard 
western cotton on the spot as com 
pared with a flat price of 28 to 28%c 
for the same cotton for October ship- 
ment. This, of course, is one of the 
scarcest things in the market today 
and is held almost as high as full 
‘2 16-inch cotton. 

The Egyptian market is off about 
100 points on July Sak. and the same 
cotton for prompt shipment and is 
down 12 points on November Sak. 
$38.45; on the other hand the October 
(Upper) option has advanced 35 
points while medium Uppers for 
prompt shipment are up Séc. 

Average spot prices for middling 
and strict middling hard western cot- 
ton (full lengths) are as follows: 


2 T/A... ..0.. 33 to33%4c. 34 to34%he. 
1 1/16 to \ in. 33 atoste 3414todic. 





1 1% i andiaita Os hoe 34 35e. 35 to386e. 
1 $ 16 in 3514to36e. 
1 Mitkenseuwsnean 38 to4le. 


Tobe Malloch & Co. ieee quote 
Egyptian cotton for prompt shipment, 
c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides 42 1/16c., off 1 1/16, 
June 25; Medium Uppers, 4034c., up 
Sec. They report closing prices July 
1 on the Alexandria exchange as fol- 


lows: July (Sak.) $42.10, off 100! 


points from June 25; August 
(Uppers) nominal. 





Worcester, Mass. The Wiley-Bick- 
ford-Sweet Co., Baldwin Chain & Mfg 
Co., Graton & Knight Mig. Co., and the 
Central Works of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., operated through May without 
a lost time accident to an employe, ac- 
cording to the honor roll of the Wor- 
cester County Safety Council. The M 
J. Whittall Associates, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works and the South 
Works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., received honorable mention for hay 
ing no more than one accident per 500 
employes. 





view in one of our Thateher Mills 


] 


combed yarn of superior quality and 
r mercerizing 
Combining both spinning 


mercerizing 1s truly a standard of quality and 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
- Stewart & Sons. TORONTO, MCNTREAL. 


rR 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 
SSS 


SOON 


Il 


N~ MERC a 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 


for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe Ev_mMore Company 


Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Co. 


Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 





uniformity 


ercerizing Stand: rd 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO, INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED YARNS 


AND 
WOOLEN 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


» Inc? 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


July 5, 1924 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "34° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 
Main Office 


704 Commercial Trust Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brench Office 
713 Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Pitkin Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting | 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. | 


F. A. STRAUS & CO., Inc. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | | 
SPINNERS [OF = 


Worsted Yarns 5 ane, | 


Mills, | 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks | 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


G. F. Landman & Co. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


. Worsted— Mohair—Merino—Woolen 
Bradford aud French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures | 


2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


nh. he. he, oan a ae Soe Sn rn ann ns nan ae an ea Se” . 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 


Special Worsted Warps for Wool Filled Fabrics 
Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St. Boston, Mass. 





JAMES DOAK JR.COMPARY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Fewer Inquiries 
and Smaller Sales 


Holiday Interrupts Limited Trad- 
ing—Mills Closed for the Per- 
iod—Prices Unsatisfactory 

Sales have been smaller and fewer 
inquiries have been received than in 
recent weeks. This is explained, 
however, by the interruption of trad- 
ing by the holiday, which resulted in 
a number of mills being closed from 
fhursday for the balance of the week. 
Others closed the previous Saturday 
and remained shut down for the en- 
tire week. This situation has natur- 
ally led to a small volume of yarn 
sales, the majority of which were at 
unsatisfactory prices to _ spinners. 
Prices so far as can be ascertained 
from business actually done are un- 
-hanged with instances here and there 
f lowest figures quoted this year 
being named, in an effort to invite 
ders. 

Sales to dress goods manufacturers 
are reported in slightly larger 
amounts, the largest being for 50,000 
lbs. Of 30s warp yarn at $2.15. The 
uyer of this lot has also placed con- 
tracts for other numbers used in their 
novelty fabrics. This fact is thought 
to be a favorable indication of better 
business with this trade, as the manu- 
facturer involved has the reputation 
ff buying his yarn as cheaply as any 
nill in the East. 


Halfblood Interest Less 
Medium sized quantities of 2-36s 
hree eighths to men’s wear mills 
lave been made at prices ranging 
irom $1.65 to $1.85, the latter price 
eing paid by an eastern manufac- 
turer for a high quality three eighths 
varn. Little interest has been shown 
n 2-40s half blood which is available 
in spot lots at $2.00 to $2.05. Spin- 
ners who are not compelled to sacri- 
hee stocks ask $2.10 to $2.15 for half 
lood stock and $2.20 for better 
grades of 2-40s, Bradford spun. 
They look for the market to readjust 
itself to a $2.15 level for this count 
inl further half 
lood wools and which 
vould permit spinners to sell with 
he chance of breaking even at a 
wer figure, as factors in the trade 
re unanimous in saying $2.00 or 
$2.05 mean spinners selling at these 
tices are taking a definite loss on 
ich pound. 

Watch Raw Wool 

Fluctuations in raw wool are giv- 
ig spinners no little concern and the 
iture course quotations are expected 
take is the main point of interest 
ithe market, as upon this the major- 
‘y of spinners are counting to wipe 
it a portion of the results of un- 
‘avorable trading conditions in yarns 
‘uring the first half of the year. 


ess a 


decrease in 


tops occurs 


TEXTILE WORLD 


WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Quotations 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-123 to 2-16s, low com 05—1 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 4 10—1 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4% blood 35— 
2-26s to 2-308, %& blood 40O—1 
2-30s to 2-328, % blood, S. A..1 45—1 
2-32s, %& blood, domestic...... 50—1 
2-20s, % blood 55—1 
2-268, % 60—1 
2-32s, % blood 6—1 
2-36s, % blood 70—1 
2-32s, % blood 95—2 
2-368, % 00—2 
2-40s, % 
2-50s, high, % blood.......... ‘ 
2-50s, 
2-60s, 


05—2 
20—2 ¢ 


They believe spinners who are for- 
tunate enough to secure wools at 
bottom prices and lower than their 
competitors will be the only ones 
who will have an opportunity to sell 
at a profit. This is explained by an 
instance where a knitting yarn spin- 
ner purchased a lot of quarter blood 
wool at 85c, feeling this price repre- 
sented the lowest point the market 
would reach. At present others are 
able to buy similar wool Ioc a pound 
lower and therefore can underbid 
this spinner by this difference in raw 
material and still make the 
profit. 


same 


Expect Wool Fillings 

Several manufacturers believe a 
combination of worsted warp with 
woolen filling will be used to a larger 
extent in the new goods, which will 
be opened in the near future, although 
a number of factors would prefer to 
have the openings postponed until 
September. Woolen yarn dealers 
look for a resumption of active buy- 
ing early in the fall. Indications of 
this are reported in a number of fair 
sized inquiries received and in one 
instance has resulted in a sale of 
50,000 Ibs. for early fall delivery to 
cover goods orders which this manu- 
facturer expects to receive. 

Knitting Yarns Limited 

Demand for yarns by _ knitting 
trades has been of a limited nature 
and small for quick delivery 
represent trading for the week, with 


sales 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 
Bradford, Eng. (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD)— 
Topmakers have made no further alterations in quotations and 


users show no disposition to 


are nominal; 64s merino, 71d; 56s, 47d.; 46s, 27d. 
Botany yarns are irregular; most spinners want somewhere 


near quoted rates on new contracts but are prepared to accept 
fairly substantial reductions. For stock lots, 2-48s botany at 7s, 
314d. There is retail demand for crossbred yarns on home trade 
account and for export to markets other than Germany. The 
falling off on German contracts, however, more than counter- 


balances new business received; consequently short time tends 
to increase. 





French System 

20s, quarter 

20s, high quarter 

20s, 3% blood 

30s, 3% blood 

3°s, % blood 

40s, 42 blood 

50s 

60s 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
blood 115 


2-20s, low %4 
2-18s to 2-208, %& blood 35—1 45 
2-268, % blood 60 
2-30s, %4 blood 5 55 

20s, % blood 65 
pe ere er eee 2 05—2 15 


French Spun Merino, White 
30s, 7d 
30s, - 85 
30s, 70-3 5 


30s, a ¢ —2 06 





the total volume under that of recent 
weeks. Prices are nominal for this 
reason, although it is 
prices than had been previously 
named have been quoted this week 
by several spinners. It is felt this 
condition has been brought about by 
one or two spinners accumulating ex- 
cessive stocks which they are forcing 
on the market irrespective of the cost 
of spinning or 
Knitting yarns, generally 
are slightly improved, as is seen in 
number of purchases of medium 
wools by knitting yarn spinners dur- 
ing the last two weeks, when they 
have been 
blood fleece wools at 


stated lower 


replacement 
however, 


costs. 


able tor secure quarter 
less than 75C. 


oe 


Yarns Still Dull 
Situation Seems to be Shaping Up 
More Favorably 
Boston.—The 
marking 


worsted trade is 


time, resigned as far as 
possible to the sight of sacrifice sales 
and awaiting patiently the turn for 
the better which is 
possibly than 


might seem to 


hand 
indications 
The bottom 
possibly has been reached in price 
cutting although there is no knowing 
to what lengths men will go if forced 
to liquidate. [ 
however, have not suggested forced 
liquidation operations but rather a 
brave and forlorn-hope-type of meet- 


nearer to 
surface 


show. 


The low prices so far 


operate. Prices consequently 
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ing the disagreeable necessity either 
of closing mills at a big loss or keep- 
ing machinery moving at a lesser loss. 

As compared with a week ago the 
spinner is a little more favorably situ- 
ated in relation to tops. Some of the 
standard makers have lowered their 
prices two or three per cent and the 
suspicion may be properly entertained 
that on the appearance of firm offers 
they would be willing to go consider- 
ably further in meeting the market. 
But in the case of offerings of very 
low-priced materials there seems no 
reason to suppose that attempts to 
duplicate or to order later a large 
quantity at the same price would be 
or could be entertained. Wools while 
not advancing are no longer receding. 
Stability is developing. 

Some spinners are making prac- 
tically no effort to secure additional 
business preferring to await devel- 
opments which are likely to occur any 
time now that the light-weight season 
opening is so near to hand. 
agents are encountering many inquir- 
ies from which it may reasonably be 
supposed orders will finally material- 
ize. As to worsted manufacturing as 
a whole the decrease of 10.4% in, 
active spindle hours during the month 
of May would seem to indicate that 
the industry is now pretty close to 
the irreducible minimum of 


Some 


machine 
operati ms. 


Tops and Noils 
Tops Tend Downward While Noils 


Continue Advance 
Boston.—The top and noil markets 
stand in marked contrast to each other 

the present time. The top market 
is very dull with prices tending down- 
ward, while the noil market is rela- 
tively active with prices for the finer 
grades on the upward trend. 


at 


Tops 
grading from three-eighths blood to 
fine are off approximately three per 
cent for the week while noils of simi- 
lar grades are about 


two per cent 


higher. The worse the situation in 
tops, the better the situation in 
noils. The noil market for some 


time past has been the strongest mar- 
ket covering raw and semi-manufac- 
tured materials for wool manufactur- 
ing. 

The top market is basing its atti- 
tude largely on generalities at the 
present time. Very little business has 
been received by top makers who ask 
prices near or at actual replacement 
cost based upon present prices paid 
for wool in the West. There are 
scattered offerings of tops of all 
grades from 5 to 1oc. a pound below 
the quotations which follow this mar- 
ket. Regular combing establishments 
are feeling a little more hopeful over 
thé outlook believing as they do that 
wools and tops are now quite low 
enough to furnish a level upon which 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Applying the ‘‘Classified Ad 


Test’’ to TEXTILE WORLD 


HE overwhelming choice of 
TEXTILE WORLD as the 
medium to carry the classified 
advertising of the textile industry is 
shown by the statistics for the year 
ending February 2, 1924. During this 
period TEXTILE WORLD printed in 
its Clearing House pages 4,432 separ- 
ate paid advertisements . (twice as 
many as the next five textile papers 


combined. ) 


Any paper, whether a daily news- 
paper ora business paper, that con- 
sistently year after year carries the 
largest volume of classified or special 


want advertisements to fill immediate 





Audit Bureau of 
Cir aia ns 


‘extile World 


BRAGDON, LORD © NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE 


needs or requirements, is a paper that 


is READ. 


This class of advertising depends for 
its success on immediate results. In the 
textile industry, if a mill wants a 
superintendent or a _ superintendent 
wants a job — if a manufacturer has 
surplus machinery to sell or another 
manufacturer wants to buy good 
second-hand machinery — they all 
know that an advertisement in the 
Clearing House Section of TEXTILE 
WORLD will bring immediate action. 


There is no better evidence of the 
standing of a publication in its own 
held than the volume of such adver- 
tising. 







Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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large business will be built up in the 
not remote future. 


Soil stocks on Summer Street are 
probably smaller than at any time this 
year. The combing industry it is said 
is producing barely 40 per cent of the 
normal output. Woolen mills are 

‘relatively busier than worsted mills. 
The situation points to the mainte- 
nance of good strong prices particu- 
larly as it is impossible to do any 
importing owing to the very high 
markets in Bradford supplemented by 
the duty of 16c. per pound placed 
upoi all imported noils. Good white 
nois lead the market in interest. 





SILK YARNS 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


Specialty noils are rather more in- 
active than is usual under the condi- 
tions prevailing in the white noil 
section. Colored noils continue to 
hang fire. They are selling relatively 
low and may be considered good pur- 
chase to store away in view of the 
probability of a much better demand 
later on in the year. 


Current Quotations 


RE ut ca wucaedek sears $1.60-1.62 93-96c. 

Tops Noils 
DOME Ss bc esiecoecn 1.48-1.52 90-92¢ 
High % blood.......... 1.30-1.40 &5-90¢ 
Aver. % blood.......... 1.25-1.27  81-82c 
LEN DAMM ec <acaes eens 1.15-1.20 78-S0c. 
BPG Fh BIND ons cccccicee 1.00-1.05  65-70c. 
ME? “5 ins Caw T a coe te wlice a 96- 9S 62-65. 
DE Vidasawagldvensee cues 92- 95 59-61c. 
EE ne dane Enh y area ele Wiaty 85- 90 55-58e 
BE vise dcaveqebaek abe 87- 88 53-55c. 





Artificial Silk 


Continues Active 





First Half of Year Measures up to 
Last Year’s Results Producers 
Say 
A good demand for artificial silk 
was noted last week with a number 
of large orders booked for deliveries 
running through August. Hosiery 
interests placed fair sized business 
and knitters were also in the market. 
An improved demand for their pro- 
ducts has encouraged many knitters 
to go ahead with production on a 
more liberal scale than at any time 

since last summer. 

Producers state that they are well 
satisfied with the way the situation 
is developing. The increased sales 
of April, May and June have brought 
totals for the first half of the year up 
to last year’s figures. In view of the 
generally quiet business conditions, 
this is regarded as an unusually fav- 
orable showing. The drop in interest 
in the months immediately following 
the cut in prices has been made up 
by the better demand of late. 

Broadsilks as a rule seem to be 
using less than heretofore. This has 
heen due to the reduced operations at 
the mills rather than to any failure on 
the part of the public to take kindly 
to fabrics employing artificial silk. 
As a matter of fact, broadsilks seem 
to offer a potential field that as yet 
has hardly begun to be developed. 
The enormous vogue for materials 
mae wholly or in part from artificial 
on the Continent is sufficient 
proof of this. There the artificial 
lk satins, for instance, have had an 
enormous popularity. In this country 
ittle has been done to push this fab- 
ic which has vast possibilities. 

Prices are as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 


6) Denier.... $3.40 SRI lee 
0 Denier.... 3.25 20st ts 0 
8 Denier.... 3.10 er 
9 Denier.... 3.00 2 Se 
1 Denier.... 2.90 2:40-2.50 $2.20 
120 Denier.... 2.45 2.25 1.9% 
190 lenier.... 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
1 Denier.... 2.00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier.... 1.75 1.60 1.45 


Combination 
follows: 


yarn prices are as 


80 Denier cellulose 
1 end 13/15 raw silk 
A Be ee 
BS CRE ASOD POW Me occ cccccvescee 4.95 
150 Denier cellulose 
1 end 13/15 raw silk 


Ee err 3.09 
ees eS! ee 3.35 
S OMG TEED PAW BUKec ccc cccsevcce 3.55 


Thrown Silk Good 


Market Continues Active—Prices 
Higher—Fall Inquiries 

A continued good demand was 
noted by all thrown silk dealers. 
Many manufacturers are finding spot 
parcels difficult to get with the result 
that considerable business is. now be- 
ing placed for deliveries running into 
August. Several hosiery mills were 
shopping around tentatively and it is 
believed that substantial orders run- 
ning through the fall will soon be 
placed. 


Prices are as follows: 


(60 day basis) 
Japan Organzine 2thd XXA in skeins.$6.75 
Japan Tram 3 or 4thd in skeins...... 6.05 
Japan Tram 5thd on cones............ 5.95 
Japan Crepe 4thd on bobbins 65 turns 6.60 
Japan Crepe 2thd XXA on bobbins 70 
turns 7.20 





Canton Crepe 


‘ 
14/16 3 or 4 thd on 
bobbins 5 


Silk Yarn Trade Note 


Stewart McConaghy, 3603 Powel- 
ton avenue, has been appointed Phila- 
delphia agent for Albert J. Pfeiffer, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y., and will 
handle their thrown silk and combi- 
tion yarns in this territory. 


Spun Silk Firmer 





Believed Business Would be Placed 
at Slight Concessions 

There was but little change in the 
spun silk market last week but such 
as it was lay in the direction of 
betterment. Manufacturers are order- 
ing a little more freely and the orders 
are for larger quantities. The 
strength in raw silk has helped the 





Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Ofsfice and Mitts Ghornton, R. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


WEAVING KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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TEXTILE BALANCES 








OO et Wetec ea 


100 PURCHASE ST. 


PUES LLOY CAL 1) LAD LANES 
TOL 


quality arises from their proved 


Specified = : oe 
b the WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE 
y NO. 5000 Manufacturers of | 
. . gees for Comb and Gill Box, Roller | 
Lead in Mills To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a yanatng yard or meter Covers, Picker Leather, Lug and Check | 
g - cloth of any width without calculation or use of weights Straps, Beltings, etc. | 
Jsed by the Bureau of Standards, War and Navy Depts., Textile Mills, ete. WE HOLD ENGLISH 
be TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade Street, New York ; AGENCIES FOR 
The popularity of Coe’s En oe MMMAUASUEUULALLAUN AUGUSTANA TNE TaN NTETTTe NNN reeae erent 
Braided Bands among mills Circles, Fallers. Porcupines, Pins, etc., 
whose products are foremost in \AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA s Dessuinting, couring and Drying 
Bockinery Steel Conveyors, Conlanen 
. Bobbins, Emery R Rollers, Emery Fillet, 
usefulness for the various band- Card Grinding Machines, Cloth Finish. 
ing purposes in the mill. These ° ing Machinery, and all classes of 
braided bands have received Mohair and Worsted Comb Blades. 
the endorsement of practical tex- Se eee ei I 
~ 7 | 7 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS | 


tile men who have found them 


svperior to spliced rope. 


That the users of these bands 
are well pleased is indicated by 
the number of repeat orders we 
are constantly receiving from 
representative mills. An initial 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass CRAYO NS 


order will explain why this is 


so. 


U.S. Band Co. LOWELL 
| Holbrook, Mass. | 0. a. CARON CRAYON 


WOoRSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS | | 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO | COMPANY , 


< AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS, 





Lowell 


QP Tivvou| [fjraesen erUN VARNS|| iim 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


NEED THEM J | sures DESURMONT WORSTED CO. WOONSOCKET, R. I. Original 


whether it is a Hank counter THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 
or PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CLEVELAND 
a Pick counter you will find 


those made by this company Manufacturers 
the most dependable and 
accurate. 


Have you seen the double 
pick counter made by Root? 
Send for our catalog 
The Root Company = 


ca Conn. “oD HOPE WEBBING CO., PROVIDENCE DEC A LSoO 


=o) 


Cotes NEW YORK TROY CHICAGO PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 


Vwi Spinning and Twisting Tapes and finishers 
eines) and Double Loop Bands yiunekse rome 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia | American Water Softener Co. ’ 
¥ w S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. “ 
72 


NI al aetaenaibais ali alana | J. J. REUTLINGER MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Bars Boiler Fittings 160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING | NEW YORK _ Macungie, Pa. 
Shapes Steel for Concrete Wire Heddles Mill Supplies For binding “eee oat Woolen Bed 


Structurals Reinforcing FALSE REED WIRES a 
Rails Tool Steel | ss : e ihh 
Plates Alloy Steel Hard Paper Spools and Quills Bindings and Ki ni 
oo tae nk Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Bolts Babbitt Metal | . ches ccc = Special Colors or Shades made to order 





Nails Small Tools 
Tubes Machine Tools 


Se a ee Readael SPOO Ss “dae — 
ea t List nthe nee | Silk L Description 
Immedic tee ; Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. Freneh 

| We are located in the best white birch region. Our | 


work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 


. nished on samples submitted JACOB N. CHESTER 
prc e. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 109 Broad Street New York 


UDEUDO LOU NTOEDE LEDER DERTONHEY CTT ever eERUPEN TUNEL PERERPETTD ETT TrTeOrenrOOTHRRNERO atte) 


eueeuune rupert nr ineerenenensecy 
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A.P.Villa & Bros. 
NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 





Yokohama Canton Shanghai 
Milan Turin Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 3200 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


| For Silk, Woolen Worsted 








Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
nares. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
w Manufacturers of 
OOLEN 
and MERINO YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yaras 





Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 








Parks-Cramer Company 


| Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 





e 


Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 
|situation. With the latter from 50 
to 60c a lb. above its recent low, spun 
yarns become more attractive. 

| Producers are unanimously of the 
| opinion that lower prices are out of 
|the questio.. unless foreign and domes- 
| tic waste comes down considerably 
and labor costs are also reduced. 

| Prices are as follows: 





60—2 , $5.50 
w—2 
"2. 
30—2 
| 20Q- 
60—1 





China Silk Exports 

WasHIincton, D. C.—Stocks of 
China steam filature silk available for 
export this season total 30,000 piculs, 
approximately 4,000,000 Ibs., accord- 
|ing to a report received by the De- 
|partment of Commerce. The spring 
crop of cocoons in the Yangtze valley 
lis estimated at about 10% less than 
normal but the quality of the cocoons 
| is considerably better than last season. 
| Current prices for white cocoons in 
| Shanghai average silver $60 to $65 
| per picul. Declared exports of raw 
silk from Shanghai to the United 
States during April amounted to gold 
$279,000. Shipments from Canton 
| during the same period were valued 
|at gold $674,000. Both of these fig- 
ures indicate declines from the pre- 
ceding month, the falling off of ship- 
ments from Canton being especially 
noticeable. The total exports from 
that port were only slightly more than 
one-half the March total. 


Artificial Silk Imports 

Imports of artificial silk yarns, 
threads and waste during May, 1924, 
| totalled 513,193 Ibs. valued at $281, 
1807 as against 616,392 Ibs. valued at 
$551,258 during the corresponding 
month of 1923. Imports for the 11 
months ending May, 1924, totalled 
5,687,733 Ibs. valued at $5,191,513, as 
against 4,634,217 Ibs. valued at 
$5,117,921 during the 11 months end 
jing May, 1923. Imports of other 
manufactures of artificial silk during 
May, 1924, totalled 27,576 Ibs., valued 


valued at $144,490 during May, 1923: 
and for the 11 months ending May, 
1924, the total value of imports was 
| $1,774,362 as against $2,759,460 dur 
ing the 11 months ending May, 1923 


Silk and Rayon Color Chart 
D. E. Adams Co., Inc., 225 Fifth 
| Ave., New York, pure silk and rayon 
‘threads, has issued its new “Martha 
Washington” Color Card No. to for 
| purse twist and rayon yarn, two of 
1a complete line that the company 
|'manufactures for distribution to thé 
jart needlework and notion depart- 
|ments of retail stores. The colors 
shown on the card both for the purse 
ltwist and the rayon yarn comprise a 
particularly complete and attractive 
|range. It is interesting to note that 
|this company has adopted use of the 
word “rayon” for artificial silk. 











at $122,390, as against 41,987 Ibs., 


TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N. B. KNEASS BROOKS sv" riniberna 


DOMINION COMBING MILLS, LIMITED 


Trenton, Ont., Canada 


Top Makers and 


Commission 
ey : Combers 
bi ceaisista ates , é - Wools held in 
, ct AO cei ie Fe “| bond, combed on 


commission and 
returned into 


bond. 


Write for Combing Charges We Guarantee Prompt Deliveries 





MALINA GRISMAN Company 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


Natural or Dyed 
CONES, SKEINS OR TUBES 


We carry a Complete Stock of all Colors in 150 and 
300 Denier for Prompt Shipment. 


472 Broome Street, NEW YORK 


iteitelts Office-503 Fox vane Tegan Sones 1911 and 1912 





We Specialize i. 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 
TOPS, NOILS & CARDED WASTE 


Colored or white threads carded or combed as required 


on commission. Samples mailed on request. Phone 
4511 Passaic. 


GARTH MFG. CQO. 


72 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 














He relies on 
to 99 
his “Wodack 

The repair man finds a Wodack Port- 
able Electr'c Drill an invaluable ally 
in the mill. Operates -rom any lamp 
socket; performs the work at hand 
in a “jiffy.” Made in Sizes 3/16” to 
1” cap inclusive. 

Illustrated catalog s:owirg the many uses for 


WODACK Electiic Tools now ready 
tribution Send for your copy today 


WODACK ELECTRIC TOOL CORP. 
31 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


ior dis- 











FIRE BRICK FOR 
YOUR FURNACES 


Have you ever investigated 
conditions in your Boiler 
Room? Do you _ accept 
Failures of Fire Brick in your 
Power Plant just as a neces- 
sary evil? 

Do you know whether they 
last a month or a year? 

Poor Fire Brick cost you a 
lot of money in shut downs, 
cost of repairs and lessened 
production. Why not use the 
Best and avoid these losses? 

Our Service Department in 
charge of practical and 
technical Refractories Engi- 
neers will aid you solve your 
Fire Brick troubles. 


























Write or wire for booklets and 
descriptive matter 


QUEENS RUN REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY, INC. 
Boston Office: 141 Milk Street 
Home Office: Lock Haven, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1836 









ae Se Th 


For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth 
Use Ament's Glue 
and you will need 
No rivets Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMEN 
GLUE Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMENT’S GLUE 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 


wae | SPOOLS 


For All Shipping and Packing Purposes 
J. MORRIS BROWN 





JAY EM BEE ARE GUARANTEED 





406 Leverington Ave. PHILA, 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring } |WOOL 


AND of AND 
Carbonizing | (NOILS 
The Standard of Workmanship 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


Storage and Forwarding 
both in and out of bond 


Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life 
to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most tmportant of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R.I. 


Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. 


SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine pos June 25, 1907; for raising worn out 
Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


WORN =— 
ROLLS 
MADE 


Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. 
A.G. BATES & SON 876 Broadway; Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLENS COTTONS 
SJOSTROM PATENT COOLING AND CONDITIONING MACHINES 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


) MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 
WORSTEDS North Andover, Mass. 


SILKS 


POWER STICKS FULLING MILL LAGS SWEEP STICKS 
Both rock maple and cypress 


Save Money by Getting Our Prices 
LEON A. DOWNING, Enfield, Mass. 


PICKER STICKS Write for Samples WOOD DRUMS 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


















Maple Hocus 


Is THe Best 
| Aacony Hong 


Where hard usage pu 
flooring to the supren 

test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Map/e 
Flooring is always pre'- 
erable. 























Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 







E BARTHOLOMEW| 
HARDWOOD | 
COMPANY 


4050 Princeton Avenue. | 
CHICAGO 












































































ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
for the 
TEXTILE MILL 


Elwell-Parker tractors, carrying 
and self-loading trucks reduce costs 
in the transfer of raw materials or 
finished goods between departments. 
Permit us to tell you what others 
are accomplishing in the textile 
industry. 


Ask for Catalog No. 1300 
THE ELWELL-PARKER 
ELECTRIC CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 





































































































OLIVER L. BALLARD | 
Boiler Room Engineering & Contracting } 
Dismantle and Remodel your Boiler Room | 
Agent for Jointless Fire Brick, Vules | 
Soot Cleaner and Feed Water Regulator. } 
Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty j 
36 Years’ Experience, all kinds of Boilers 

P. O. Box 154, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
ae. 











151 Fifth Ave. } 
V. E. MERTZ Nie va | 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating—Summer Cooling—W inter | 
Heating—Automatic Contro! 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower 8) ste™ | 
Spray Head System and others | 
One of the oldest Humidifying *r™ 
Founded 1870 in Switzerland. 
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Growing Confidence 
Seen in Wool Trade 


Wool Level Now Low and Stable 

Enough for Good Business 

to Proceed 

Boston.—The situation in wools 
particular turn for the 
sentimentally the market 
is a little more optimistic. Trade is 
certainly low but big aealers have 
been buying heavily in the West in 
anticipation of a good call a little 
later on and at better prices. 
important factors on the 
sider that the wool 


shows no 
better but 


Some 
street con- 
level is now low 
enough on which to build substantial 
business; that wools as a whole con- 
stitute a good speculative purchase in 
view of the fact that they are approxi- 
mately on a tariff-free basis. There 
has been further buying of wools in 
the territory states at slight advances 
of I-2¢ 


ever, 


per grease pound. If, how- 
the value of the new wool taken 
over by Summer Street merchants is 
the price at which manufacturers are 
willing to buy it then the market in 
this sense is still largely undeter- 
mined. Considerable confidence in 
the future of wool prices has never- 
theless been shown in the large 
acquisition of Texas 70% 
possibly of the approximate clip of 
20,000,000 Ibs. having been purchased 
outright. 

The situation in fine will 
bear watching. The domestic supply 
has never been large enough to meet 
manufacturing demand. With domes- 
tic and foreign fine wools exhibiting 
a price stretch of approximately 25c 
a pound the need as well as certainty 
of some adjustment is evident. 

A very moderate light-weight sea- 
son ought to bring mill buyers into 
the market for sizable quantities par- 
ticularly of fine domestic wools which 
are purchaseable about 
lower than foreign wools 


wools, 


wools 


250 2 Tb: 
ot similar 





Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in Ibs. for 
the week up to Wednesday follow: 
1924 
7.780.000 
6AT.O00 


Domestic 
Foreign 
Total 8,427,000 
Receipts of wool in Ibs. since Jan. 
I, 1924, follow: 
1924 
T9655 400 
83.483 000 


Domestic 
Foreign 


163,137,400 


Shipments of wool for the week 
ending and including July 2 
foston & Maine.... 

Mystic 
SPR ere 


Boston & Albany ; 
errr ee 


follow: 
424.0) 
“34,000 
419.000 
703.000 
Total 1,580.00 
2.986.000 
S7.093,000 


==3 


Shipments during previous week 
Shipments thus far for 1924 
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COMPARATIVE WOOL CONSUMPTION, 1923-24 


May wool consumption, grease basis, shows a decline of 17.7% 
as compared with April and as compared with January the 


decline is 32%. 


The following table gives consumption month 
by month for the years 1923-24 to date. 


In forecasting possible 


consumption for the balance of the year it should be remem- 
bered that the first five months of 1923 showed wool consump- 
tion at its maximum. Utilization of wool gradually fell away 
until the closing month of the year indicated 45,452,000 pounds 
only. Conversely it is expected, rather confidently, that con- 
ditions will be reversed in 1924 and that the latter part of the 
year will be the period marked by the largest aggregate 


consumption: 
January 
February 


Totals 


grade taken out of 
attached. 


bond with duty 
Mill men know quite well 
that wools are cheap in Boston. They 
have had their eyes closed to the fact 
so long that the good-sized shipments 
now taking place suggest a change of 
policy on the part of manufacturing 
interests. There has been some good 
buying going on under the surface 
for some time past. 

Re-exports of wool for vear to date 
approximate 12,000,000 pounds which 


1923 

63,348,000 
57,916,000 
62,859,000 
56,411,000 
59,682,000 


1924 

53,845,000 
50,633,000 
47,639,000 
44,361,000 
36,507,000 


300,216,000 232,976,000 


i $1] 
slehtly than for 


1 — * 
larger amount 


1923. 


entire vear of Tops are 
now beginning to figure in overseas 
consignments. likely 
to be strictly re-exports, that is to 
sav the return of Bradford. 
so thin and 
depressed that although Bradford has 
had a decline from the high of the 
year it may furnish market level upon 
which some grades of tops could be 
sold at a profit. 


These are not 


tops to 
Our own top market is 


a 


Quotations 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Ohio. Pennsylvania and West Virginia 

Fine clothing 4 42 

Fine delaine 9—h1 

1% blood { 50 

8 blood a 48 

4 blood —43 

Michigan and New York 

Fine delaine i salt 4 

Fine clothing 

1% blood . ae 

% to & blood... : 
Indiana, Missouri and Simi 

1% hlood 

3% blood 

14 blood 

Common 


49 


California 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Northern, 12mo 
Sp’g middle counties. . 
Southern, 12mo 
Fall free 
Fall defectea. . 
Carbonized 


(Seonred Basis.) 
Fine 12mo0 
Fine &mo 
Fine fall 


ee 1.90 
4 Super ; ban Ns 
B-Lambs .... ,R5— 
TP cksatans seaiadvaves. ta 
(bes fine oe arf n5—1 
Medium R Dinu 
Mmetrm Cw... ae . T0— 
Montana. Tdv-ho and Wyoming 
(Seonred Basis.) 
Staple fine .28—1. 
Mo Ww hid 7 ; 1.10—1 
™ se & fine medium clothing..1.08—1 
NE ss hig cs ‘Ete acd 95—1 


.22—1. 
Fine medium ...... eee lt OF —I 
Colorado and New Mexico 
1.15—1 
% blood . Q! 
% blood .... 


Nevada 


(Scoured Basis.) 


test combing 
Rest carding 


Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey 


(In Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Combing, choice 
Combing, good 
Clothing, choice 
good 
Anstrafian : 
70s o 
tite 


Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
-H5 
2...53 
45—46 
Buenos Aires: 
38—39 
31—32 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis—In Bond.) 

Aleppo: Washed 

Angora 
Awassi : 
Karadi: Washed 
China: Combing 

No. 1 Wild ball 

Wid. filling 

Szechuen ass’n 

Cordova 
Khorassan : 

2d clip . 
Mongolian : 

Manchurian 

oe ere ree ree 
Servian skin wool ............. 
East India: Kandahar 

Viekan’'r ‘ 

Joria 


Washed 


CABLED NEWS FROM LONDON 
SALES 

London, Eng. (Special Cable to 
TEXTILE WORLD) — London 
sales opened Tuesday. Good at- 
tendance, but bidding somewhat 
quiet and irregular. French buy- 
ers more active. 

In merinos, best greasy combing 
sorts unchanged: top making and 
inferior sorts 5% below last sales; 
fine crossbreds 5% below; med- 
ium crossbreds 744 to 10 per cent 
below: crossbreds 5% be- 
low: slipes and scoured 10% be- 
low. Sellers more inclined to 
meet market and withdrawals not 
so extensive as at last sales. 


coarse 


Bradford, Eng. (Special Cable to 
TEXTILE WORLD)—English wool 
continues to sell briskly at country 
auctions at prices which are higher 
than Bradford users will entertain. 


More Mill Inquiry 
Quotations Display Firmer 
deney—Fine Grades Gain 
P HILADELPHTA.—More 
reported in all grades and prices for 
the first recent 
remained unchanged. \ 
dealers state several of their custom- 
ers believe the present to be an oppor- 
tune time to purchase wool for at 
least part of their probable require- 
ments during the 
This opinion is held by a majority of 
local number 
ing the decline is merely interrupted. 
Quotations Unchanged 

Fleece wool prices are unchanged, 
Ohio fine delaines being held at 49 
to soc, half blood at 46 to 48c and 
quarter blood at 42c. 
lot of Virginia three-eighths was sold 
at 45c being stained, while 10,000 lbs. 
Penna. quarter blood was moved at 
gic, selling slightly under the market 
because of short staple. Knitting yarn 
spinners, in several instances, although 
closing their plants for two weeks, 


Ten- 
interest is 


time in weeks have 


number of 


next few months. 


factors, a smaller feel- 


1 


A medium sized 


are reported to have buyers. 
Territory quotations are unchang- 
ed, fine wools remaining at $1.25 to 
$1.30, depending on the quality, Ohio 
and Texas grades averaging near the 
lower figure and Montana staple at 
the higher. Indications are that popu- 
lar fabrics for will 
require fine wools and many dealers 
believe current prices for domestic 
fine wools are low and purchases at 
this time will prove profitable for 


dress goods 


manufacturers. 

Pulled wools are moving slowly. 
lambs are quoted at &5 to 
sale of 150 bags being reported at 
. lots of B 


» 
B 


goc, a 


while remaining 
supers are held at 
being noted at these prices. 
eighths and fine noils are in good 
Choice 
better 


87! 2c 
sales 
Three- 


95 to 9g0c, 


demand and stocks are low. 
three-eights bring 78c and 
grades of fine 93 to 97¢ 
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A standard of 


measurement 









CARBONISING 
PLANTS 








Hk high quality of American Felt Company’s 
felts is a definite measurement by which to judge 
all felts. 


It is the standard. Comparisons only serve to 
emphasize its recognized leadership. 










Carbonising plant for 













continuous working with 












acidifying, squeezing and 
sucking arrangement for 







All the resources and facilities of this organization 
are available to textile manufacturers through our 
branch offices. 


broad led pieces attached 
to it. 










AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 


ai 
211 Congress St., Boston 114 E. 13th St., New York City 
325 So. Market Street, Chicago 














Representative: PAUL EDLICH M. E. 
Delawanna N. J. 
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‘LOGEMANN 


= To Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic om: 


'=Baling Presses — 





THE ONLY BALING 
PRESS WITHOUT DOORS 


For Cotton, Waste, Wool, Rags, Paper, etc. 


I COSTES} 
LI LUT 





Aibdiais 










HI} 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


\? 


PU US 


= ena 


aaa 


= a | 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 





Reduces Baling Costs 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


Saves Floor Space 


Occupies Less Than One Quarter the Space 
Required by the Old Style Door Baler 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Tian Oftice G Works -7Tilwaukee, Wis 


Built in all Sizes and Capacities 


Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Better Prospects 
for Substitutes 





Fibres Relatively Lower-Priced 
Compared with Noils and 
Wastes 

Boston.—There is no pronounced 
movement either up or down in re- 
worked wools. The market remains 
stable, much more so.than the parent 
wool market which continues to ease 
off in all qualities. It seems alto- 
gether likely that this market and in- 
dustry will not suffer in comparison 
with noils and wastes for the balance 
of the year. 

The prospect of business in re- 
worked wools is just as good as it 
was a month ago although in the 
interim woolen manufacturing has de- 
clined. Manufacturers of these com- 
modities base their belief in relatively 
good business upon the assumption 
that the materials in competition with 
reworked fibres are so high-priced 
that mill men will see the advantage 
of the larger use of reworked clips 
and rags. Clips at any time furnish 
an excellent material and it is a mis- 
nomer to apply the terms reworked or 
recovered to these fibres disengaged 
mechanically from new _ materials 
which have never been subject to 
wear. Clips and_ knits have 
to some extent monopelized the 
attention of manufacturers for 
months past and the © situation 
fundamentally is rather in favor of 
better prices for both these com- 





Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 






Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Seer err $1.30—$1.35 
a eS eee 1.10— 1.12 
Medium Colored......... -65— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian.......... 1.30— 1.32 
Fine Domestic........... 1.25— 1.28 
Thread White Worsted— 
| eee sebsabisaecns 35— .40 
Ok CEE bie 50i.0000kadees 31l— .34 
a PE bach benseeennnes -70— +=.75 
7 en cnedennmehsonees .60— .62 
SL ces ah os cb ER ROS ea eor 35— .42 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
WORE: Sct tanvdcbecceunnsens .38— .40 
GN Sin dbccucesvebee .33— .35 
i! <inacecansduesan 28— .30 
ae SE: ceacheceGeeune on 25— 28 
viata cue enw cannes 23— .25 
NG hos as a'5.ens een woe .18— .20 
Card— 
Pr COG vvco sh eubeaae 0— 55 
Medium White .......... 325— .40 
a we ae .18— 20 
Medium Colored ........ .0oS— .10 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges— per Ib 
MINIS anag ak tigelbin kis Rolealde @acuu gels 21—22 
SR: feiss cents ook euinn 46Onens 29—30 
PE, Stiss ow ens OXeauen saree »9—30 
PE sc acca wevicsdesces cam ebae $—35 
PEE Sanees sdaimeweackas 21—22 
Knits— 
DERE ScthceWier veeseaeeen ee D356 
er ey re tore 45-—-+46 
| DE. atbdusebsekeucenee aeuuu 39—40 
} Merinos— 
| Pee MM Cn cwaGeeencavaeeeees 36—37 
| ND MR a eatcw kas sieht wes 20—21 
Pe OEE <35 sal kanaadeacsers 21—22 
Worsted Skirted— 
EE Gee Cee ob co ia au eee kee 25—24 
| Dn: Vsicce SS Gekedbaeadene és an 21—22 
MUR ic cates oa ercdeanhlel 6 wining www pee 15—16 
| MEE “Sadacuceecnabweochs oes 21—22 





RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 

Dodge Cylinder Grinder 

Dodge Patent Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 

High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


MOBI URNS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 





modities inasmuch as it is now very | 
difficult to import high-grade knit | 








materials on the one hand and equally | 
difficult to secure sizable amounts of | 
desirable clips on the other hand. 
The rag market shows little or no | 
change. Clips are quite firm. The} 
cutting up industry has been so die. | 
organized in recent weeks and months | 
that the supply of desirable clips has | 
been quite limited. In women’s w ear | 
clips light polo is quoted 18-19c;]| 
checked polo 23-24c; tan polo 29-30c. 
Men’s wear clips light worsted are | 
quoted 23-24c; dark worsted 17-18¢ ; | 
brown worsted 23-24c; black and| 


“j7< 





white 25-26c; fine blue 34-35c. Fine} 
mixed clips are quoted 141%-15c; light 
overcoatings, 15'4-16l%c; dark over 

coatings 9-9'%c; brown overcoatings 
14-15c. 

The market for wool waste is firm. 
No good white waste is obtainable 
in quantity. There is a large assort- | 
ment in this market, one house alone | 
having some 300 parcels in its in- 
ventory, but they are all in small} 
lots from 2 bales up. Fine colored 
threads are on the bargain counter. 
The best can be bought at 40c with | 
dark colors as low as 33c and even 
lower prices for distress lots. 

Small Waste Stocks 

During the last three months stocks 
of desirable worsted wastes have 








diminished and from several sources | 
comes the complaint that choice lap, 
threads and card waste are very diffi- 
cult to uncover in quantity. The 
(Continued on page 169) 
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EFFICIENCY 


The science of doing 
things right is summed 
up in the word efficiency 
—a word very much 
abused and often dis- 
liked. 


Ji] But the principle re- 

N A T I O N A L mains the same whatever 
its name, and when the 
distinctive performance 
of 
WYANDOTTE TEX- 
TILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CON- 
CENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 
is considered the fact re- 
mains that the unusual 
She a brilliant, level, blue work they accomplish is 

of excellent fastness to merely because they are 
light, crocking and _ perspir- made to do the right 
ation National Alizarine things in the right ee 
Sapphire SE is preferred. It ce ee Sey See 
it method. 
is extensively used, alone and 
in combination for the dyeing 


Alizarine Sapphire SE 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Just as the mill man re- 
quired years of serious 
study to accomplish high 
quality textile produc- 


of pencil striped worsteds, as 
cotton and silk effects are left 
unstained. 


tion, so likewise it re- 
quired years of careful 
research and_ diligent 
study to produce the re- 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc, sults made possible by 
ey ee A these Wyandotte Special 

Boston Philadelphia San Francisce Alkalies. 


Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


These facts will not be 
questioned once you have 
given these products an 
opportunity to prove 
their value in your mill. 


“woandotte” | 


NATIONAL Dyes =| 


FOR WOOL ~ Ask 


Your 


LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 


Supply 
ee Man. 
Ch 3. B. Ford Company, 
ete Beh 8A 


The ]}. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals Stearic Acid, double 
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(Continued on page 168) R. N. Wallach and R. H tz, both an- 
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(REBREY <HUNT ><HACHINE><COMPANY) 


Fulling Mill 
LAGS 


‘Rodney Hunt’s”’ 
selected and graded stock in- 





especially 










sures uniform results in your 


Fulling Mills. 










End Wood ag _——__ 
Lags and Keys: | -_ 
for all makes of — \y 
Fulling Mills — 


MAPLE 
PINE 


CYPRESS 
OAK 








9 


‘‘ Breakdown ”’ shipments if required 
Attractive Prices 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 





DIASTAFOR 


A perfect “DE-SIZING AGENT” for the Textiler. 


DIASTAFOR quickly and effectively removes all starchy materials 
in connection with the Dyeing, Mercerizing and Finishing of Cotton and 
Mixed Goods. 

DIASTAFOR will improve the quality of your fabrics and will 
increase your sales. 


Give Diastafor a trial. Write to us for full particulars. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


695 Washington Street, 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa 


‘* THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” FigSoap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 
Oils, Chemicals, and Extracts of Every Description 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - : ° . = 
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“BRILLIANT OIL AX” 


FOR LOOMS 
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Any 
accidental 
oil stains are 
entirely removed 
in the kier 












os. AX © as, 
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A body suitable for each textile lubrication need 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 







BOSTON 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP h3:3ci, SOAP 


—— 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Say AX Bed Oat “"" * Olive oi 
Olive Foots 
SAW 
a 
_ vl SOAP YX 


Palm Oil 


or NS 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors e 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Boston, Mass. 
2 


_ IT ie il} 


252 Congress Street 













ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


| 8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
\ PHILADELPHIA United States Azents BOSTON 


| | ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
| 





( Poirrier ) 


Works—St. Denis ‘Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 
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UMBER 1 
BELT STOCK 


Registered in U. & Pat. Of. 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre 
Slowly Tanned Leather 








THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


John E. Deford, Pres. & Treas. 


Baltimore :-: Maryland 


Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 4 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Chin fluid mixing are produced which 
pentrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Y | NORWOOD 


Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


given. 




























i FOR PRINT WORKS 
lot GINGHAM AND 
(| h F Ide CT LEACHERIES. 
i B : 
ot older ETC., ETC. 
Send for Circular 
and Measurer Si; 25 1, 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


General Ofhces, burgh, Pa 


| 
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Dyes & Chemicals—Ctd. 
nounced as officers of the new com 
pany, have been connected with the 
Dyestuffs Dept. of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. for some years, Mr 
Wallach having been manager of the 
department. Messrs. Cashman 
Eno are members of the 
| Directors of the Grasselli 
Company. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
announce three new products. Fuut- 
achrome Black PV] is a new chrome 
color similar in properties to Ponta- | 
chrome Black PV previously placed 
on the market, but of a jet shade. The 
product is offered for dyeing on the 
top chrome method. The second pro- 
duct is DuPont Alizarine Emerald, a 
fast-to-light acid color described as 
follows: “It dissolves easily, dyes 
evenly and penetrates well; the dye- 
ing process being carried out either 
with glauber salt and acetic acid, or 
glauber salt and sulphuric acid. In 
the former case, a small amount of 
sulphuric acid is used for complete 
exhaustion of the dye bath. It 


and 
3oard of 
Chemieal 





also | 


possesses very good fastness to 
steaming, carbonizing, perspiration, | 
and acids. It is expected to fill a need 


for use in dyeing of high grade dress 
goods for mixing with Pontacyl Light 
Yellow 2 G or 3 G for Light Greens. 
In addition to dress goods it is offered 
for carpet yarns where fastness for | 
light is desired. Chrome causes the | 
shade to become much _yellower, | 
which is to be borne in mind if used 
for shading chrome dyestuffs.” <A 
third product is DuPont Alizarine | 
Saphirole BR described as “an acid | 
blue of greenish shade similar in 
qualities to Alizarine Saphirole B al- | 
ready offered. It may also be used n} 
tin weight silk for producing fast to 
light shades. Resist silk effect stripes 
in woolen piece goods are left white 
in the presence of acetic or formic 
acid. Cotton and artifictal silk threads | 
| are left unstained.” 


| 





| United States Dye Future 
| Held to Be Self-Contained While | 
Germany Is Not 
WasHiIncton, D. C.—The United | 
States is, and Germany is not self- | 
sufficient as to raw materials required 
by the dye industries, a bulletin is- 
sued by the Commerce Department on | 
Saturday declares. The United | 
States stands as the possible sup-| 
plier of the requirements of the dye | 
industry throughout the world. 
Future expansion of the German | 
industry becomes more difficult and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


finished material costs greater, the | 
more dependent Germany becomes 
upon supplies of crudes and raw 


materials of other countries. 


Because of its natural advantages 
the domestic dye industry has been | 
able to make remarkable strides in 
the past few years as evidenced by 
the fact that it is at present supply- | 
ing 93.5% of domestic requirements 
and exports considerable quantities. | 
Still, if the industry is to become a | 
potent factor in other markets, the | 
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TEXTILE PROCESSING 
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ALSATEEN HYDROGUM 


Two properly blended compounds of Gum 
° . ° ‘ 
and Hydrosulphite for discharge printing 


SOLUBLE OILS 
CREAM SOFTENERS l 


HYDROSULPHITES 
for all purposes 


TEXTILE GUMS 


Ideal thickener for printing 


Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. TRADE MARK, NO. 70991 
{ specialized textile oil, highly con- 
centrated and double sulphonated 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Western Representatives: 
Aniline Color & Chemical Co., 162 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
590 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Forty Four Fulling 


The Most 
Highly 
Concentrated 
and 

Efficient 
Fulling 

Soap 

Ever 


Produced 


Only 80% as much is needed 
to make up a fulling solution 
of the required consistency and 
lubricating value as of any 
other Soap made. It combines 
the quick fulling property of a 
heavy bodied Soap with a re- 
markable ease of discharge in 
washing; goods scour cleaner 
in less time at less cost of steam 
and water, allowing brighter 
colors and better handle; pre- 
flocks 


capacity through saving in time. 


vents and increases 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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working out new uses, utilizing b 
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is been tremendously expanded is 
evidenced by the fact that today, the 
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wasteful competition; 
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selling, production 
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markets. 
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the general appraiser that the admin 


trative appraisement wa wrong 
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1 chance shot in the 
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there was no similar competitive arti 
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Dye Standards Supplement 


WasHINcTon, D. ( The Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department 
issued on June 27 Supplement No. 2 
to its list of standards of strength 
of dyes under paragraph 28 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. Furtl supple 
mentary lists will be issued the 
future. The original list was revised 
May 17 and the first supplement is 
sued June 20 


J. P. King of E 


Drysalter’s Club Outing 


Dyestuff and Chemical Men Elect 
H. R. Davies President 


Boston.—The annual outing of the 


of the Drysalter’s Club 
composed of men engaged in the dye- 


stuff and chemical industries was held 


members 


at the Marlboro County Club, Satur- 
day, June 28. A_ goodly number 
were present. The greater part of 
the day was given over to golf but 
in the evening a banquet was held 
at which time there was an election of 
officers for the ensuing year. S. R. 
David in a neat little speeci. pre- 


sented the retiring president, Walter 
E. Newbert, with 


watch The 


a jewelled gold 
meeting elected H. 
R. Davies of I. Levenstein & Co., 
Inc., president of the club, S. R. 
David of S. R. David & Co., Inc., vice 
president, and re-elected as secretary 
EK. Avery Bruce of Kuttroff, Pick 
hardt & Co., Inc. The following 
board of directors were also elected: 
J. R. Emmett of Special Products Co. ; 
& F. King & Co., 
Inc.; W. R. Moorhouse of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co.; John 
O'Day of the U Color & Chemical 
Co. 

The weather was fine for golf but 
rather warm. A. H. Pierce of the 
New York office of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co., with a score of 91 won 
the prize for the best gross score and 


fob. 


5; 


S. M. Fargo of the Calco Chemical 
Co. the best net with a score of 79. 
Other prize winners were J. L. 
Linder of the house of Linder & 
Meyer and W. J. DuBon of the 


Sandoz Chemical Works. The guest 
prize went to M. G. Graham with S. 
R. David taking the prize for a se- 
lected nine-hole course. 


Seneca Faris, N. ¥.—The Watson 
Rug Co., Inc., has leased considerable 
space in the west end of the plant of the 
Seneca Fibre Products Co. on Fa’‘l St. 
and will equip the same for the manu 
facture of rugs C. G. Watson of 
Seneca Falls is the company’s manager 
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| New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 

may be obtained from Bragdon, 

Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth 
Avenuc New York City 





1924 OFFICIAI AMERICAN TEXTILE 
Directory; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Co., New York. 

The newly revised edition of the 
Official American Textile Directory for 
1924 has just been published. Numer- 
ous revisions have been made in all de- 
partinents. 

\ new department has been added to 
this year’s edition in the form of a com 
prehensive list of investment and secur- 
ity houses handling textile mill stocks 
and bonds. This list, which is the first 
one of its kind published, an im- 
portant addition for mill men, bankers, 
brokers and others who wish to pur- 
chase or sell mill securities. 

This is the forty-first edition of the 
Official American Textile Directory, 
which has been a standard reference 
authority of the textile industry since 
1870. The directory is a complete index 
of the textile industry. 

Part I contains detailed reports on the 
textile mills throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Reports on 
the various mills give the name of the 
mill, address, names of officers, superin- 
tendent and buyer of varns and sup- 
plies; machinery equipment, 
whether mill is equipped to do its own 
dyeing and finishing, power used, and 


is 


also 


yarns bought. In addition there is in 
this section a _ special list of mills 
equipped with worsted machinery. Spec- 


ial copyrighted maps show locations of 
mill towns. 

Part II is a complete listing of raw 
material concerns, including dealers and 
brokers in cotton, wool, silk, waste, rags, 
flocks, etc. 

Part III is the yarn trade index. This 
lists the spinners of sa’e yarns and 
classifies them according to yarns spun. 
Information is also given as to numbers 
spun and how put up. Dealers and 
commission houses with details as to 
varns handled are also included in this 
section 

Part IV is a classified listing of mills 
doing work for the trade such as dyeing, 


bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, scour- 
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all kinds « 


arranged according to goods DI 


manufacturers of 

Part VI lists selling agents a: 
mission houses, export hous 
cotton goods brokers with kinds 
handled. 

In addition, the directory co: 
classified listing of manufactur 
dealers of machinery, equipm 
supplies 


The directory is produced 
editions: one for office use with 
index at $4.00: a travelers ed 


$3.00, and a vest pocket edition 
mills only) for. salesmen at $1.5 


The vest pocket editions are 
in three separate booklets; one { ew 
England States and Canada; one the 


Middle Atlantic States, and a tl! 
the Southern and Western Stat: 
or all editions may be obtained the 
publishers, 334 Fourth Avenu ew 
York. 
THE K JoURNAL, John H 

Ltd., publishers, Manchester, | 


Su 


The first issue of this monthl 
cation, which is the only trade 
devoted exclusively to the inter 
the silk and artificial silk industries 
Great Britain, is dated June 20 and the 
scope and character of its articles to- 
gether with its attractive typographical 
appearance make it a noteworthy addi- 
tion to British textile publications. The 
editor is Frank Nasmith who is also 
editor of the Textile Recorder. 
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3 UILDINGS 
TRY ; 
PHIA 
Dividing the 

the construction 


INDUs- 


FOR COMMERCE AND 
THE BALLINGER Co., PHILADEL- 


motives which lead t 
of new buildings int 
three classes, namely, speculation, invest- 
ment or service requirements. 
considers in this book the 
It is a particularly attrac- 
tive volume of nearly 100 pages, with 
stiff cover and well illustrated. Its 
subject matter of the educational 
rather than the advertising type as 
takes up the economics of building 
operations and then gives the distinguish 
ing characteristics of the more im- 
portant types of buildings, with special 
reference to some important recent im- 
provements. The concluding section 
devoted to the services rendered by t! 
company to the many organizations 
has served. 

To anyone contemplating the erectio! 
of a building, a study of the types s! 


ts 
The 


latter class. 


is 





in this book should prove of real 
terest 
\CETYLENE AND Oxy-ACETYLENE IP 


MENT; OxWweELp ACETYLENE Co., LONG 

IsLANp City, N. Y. 

This company has published an elab- 
orate 48-page catalog illustrating a 
describing in detail its extensive | 
actvlene welding, cutting, brazing, ‘ead 
burning, heating and  decarbonizing 
equipment. The book contains a great 
deal of information useful to the us 
prospective user of oxy-aceiylene 
apparatus. 


or 


Sutiivan Arr Lirt Pumprinc Syst?! 
Bulletin 71-H, Sullivan Machine 
Chicago. 

Calling attention to the advantas 
air lift pumping, when properly a: 
this 48-page bulletin contains a ea 
deal of engineering information 
important subject. 
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N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 143) 





yarn at a price is sufficient evidence 
that he feels he can buy yarn cheaper 
than he can spin it and also is further 
evidence that the dealer would be 
very unlikely to meet his figure, be- 
cause it would mean an acknowledge- 
ment of decided loss to any spinner 
who would consider the contract. 
With curtailment increasing each 
week, there is no likelihood that the 
yarn which has been accumulated in 
the last few months is to be assimi- 
lated very speedily. And yet it is an 
unusual fact that comparatively few 
spinners seem to be worrying particu- 
larly over the stocks they possess. A 
good many have confidence in the fu- 
ture and feel that before many months 
they will be able to liquidate stocks. 


Orders of Retail Size 

The few transactions that are 
actually consummated are of such 
small calibre as to be almost negli- 
gible in their influence upon the mar- 
ket. An order for five or ten cases 
is considered an unusual thing today 
and is treated with the utmost con- 


sideration. At the same time, the 
buyer is scrutinized very carefully 
and his credit thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


Little new business is reported 
from the wire trade whose purchases 
apparently have been sufficient to take 
care of their requirements for a 
month or two and beyond this they 
are unwilling to go. No apparent 
desire to add to their responsibilities 
is visible in the case of yarn con- 
sumers generally. The towel and 
carpet trades are flat; webbing manu- 
facturers have no interest in the mar- 
ket and are running their plants on 
very reduced schedules with no opti- 
mism regarding the future and little 
prospect of improved conditions. 

A few orders are stated to have 
been placed for export, especially on 
knitting yarn for South America. 
Dealers claim that export buyers are 
willing to pay a fair price as com- 
pared with domestic trade and while 
the volume of individual orders is 
not anything to boast of, yet in the 
aggregate the volume is much appre- 
ciated. Considerable effort has been 
made in this direction of late and cer- 
tain results have been achieved. 

Whether they are to continue or 
not depends very largely upon the 
price situation. The foreigner real- 
izes that yarn is cheap today and that 
it can be bought here as advan- 
tageously as anywhere in the world. 
This condition, however, may very 
speedily change with an improvement 
in the cotton market and a consequent 
rise in prices for yarn. 

The difference between the levels 
available to the export buyer is not so 
great that it cannot be easily bridged, 
but as long as the market is on its 
present low plane, American yarns 
have the advantage over almost any 
other class of material which is being 
offered to the buyer in these various 
markets. 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Changes 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., in 
connection with its subsidiary companies, 
Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and the Consolidated Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Ltd., London, England, 
announces the transfer of Howard Bird, 
for several years general manager of the 
Canadian company, with headquarters in 
Montreal, to the position of managing 
director of the Consolidated. Pneumatic 
Tool Co., and director of European 
sales of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., with headquarters in London, to 
succeed the late H. D. Megary; and the 
transfer of D. M. Wesbrook from dis- 
trict sales manager, Mirfneapolis Branch, 
to Montreal, as general manager of the 
Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co. to succeed 
Mr. Bird. 

An agreement has been entered into 
between the Indiana Pump Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., manufacturers of air-lift 
equipment, and the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., New York, N. Y., builders of 
air compressors, whereby each organiza- 
tion will use jointly, and exclusively, 
the products of each other on all their 
air-lift installations. Thus the demand 
for air-lift pumping systems in the 
United States and Canada is now served 
by the experienced engineering staff of 
both companies. 


Electric Power for Draper Plant 

Hopepate, Mass.—The Draper Corp. 
has entered into a contract with the 
New England Power Co., whereby the 
latter will furnish the former 3000 horse 
power, which is the entire present load, 
and such additional power as may be 
required in the next 15 years. This 
means the corporation will change over 


from steam power to electricity to 
operate its entire plant. Previously 
about one-third of the plant was 
operated by electricity. Work of 


changing over has begun and will take 
several months. 


Wool Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 163) 








market is admittedly on a high level 
and there is a general feeling that 
worsted manufacturing will take on 
new life shortly after the opening. 
This will of course bring in larger 
quantities of material to the market 
and unless woolen manufacturing con- 
tinue in good volume lower prices 
would seem likely. 

Recent final decision on the part of 
the government that carbonized 
scoured wools are to be admitted at 
3Ic duty is likely to react to advan- 
tage in the waste market and start up 
considerable importing of good car- 
bonized worsted from the 
Bradford district. The question of 
duty as related to carbonized fibres 
has been unsettled as well as unde- 
termined since the passage of the 
tariff and now that it is decided that 
the process of carbonization does not 
materially add to the value of the 
product, and so does not call for 
additional duty, imports both of car- 
bonized wools and wastes may be ex- 
pected to increase quite considerably. 
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There MAY bea 


better mill site 
than this 


—but it has not yet 
come to our attention 


The South has many a fine proposition to 
offer to northern textile organizations but 
we doubt if there is one that can compare 
with the combination of advantages offered 
by Boydton, Va. 

Here you are offered not only a site situated 
in the heart of the cotton belt, not only rail- 
way facilities and labor, but all the adjuncts 
necessary to a manufacturing industry. For, 
the industry now here, a box and lumber 
company, must move out because the timber 
holdings have been exhausted. 


The mill will “ inherit”? a modern power 
plant, a water system, mill houses. Anyone 
who has started a mill in a “ wild section” 
will appreciate the advantages of acquiring 
an established manufacturing community. 
The price is very reasonable. Naturally 
the opportunity will not long be available. 
Read the following 


Advantages: 


1—Located in the heart of the cotton belt. 


2—On Southern Railway: 2 sidings to the prop- 
erty. 


3—Fully equipped power plant: 2 boilers, 150 
H.P. each; new Allis Chalmers Corliss En- 
gine, 300 H. P. 


4—Labor—ample supply—no labor troubles. 


5—Eight houses, some of them in splendid con- 
dition. 


6—Site includes 13 acres of land; as much ad- 


ditional land as desired can be had at a low 
figure. 


7—Water System; 15,000 gal. tank: water mains. 


8—Capital will be invested by people of the com- 
munity in a textile enterprise. 


Address all inquiries to 


BOYDTON BOX © LUMBER CO., 
Boydton, Va. 


BOYDTON, VA. 


is ready fora mill 
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Hiieea oman 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 
PASSAIC NJ. eae’) 





Custom Service 


at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with high grade work. 
With direct rail connection, sid- 
ings, mill tracks and every facility 
for handling material, prompt 
delivery is assured. 

High grade work in 
Wool Waste 
Sorting Dusting 
Grading Garnetting 
Scouring Carding 
Burring Picking 

Special attention given to 


CARBONIZING 
Wool --- Noils --- Rags 
or 


Phone Riverina Mills 
for Medford Hillside Mass. 


Prices 


Write 





George M. Wallace 
Agent 


Telephone Mystic 3050 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


JOB TWISTING 
Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 
ARCHER YARN COMPANY 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton N. J., 4308 


Yarn manufacturing plant 
having surplus’ garnetting 
production solicits custom 
garnetting. Can offer up to 
25,000 pounds weekly of 
custom garnetting at attrac- 
tive price. Also in a posi- 
tion to do custom spinning. 
Excellent shipping point. 


Address Adv 624, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile 
New York 


World, 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. 
ass 


, i mL 
Webster, Mz 69 Sprague St Providence, R 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
commission. 
E. J. HYLAN TEXTILB CoO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? - 


If you do not find 
what you want 


in the Textile Clearing House 
department of TEXTILE WORLD 
then advertise for it. 





